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PREFACE* 

I N of the influence of ^Islam, which tends to 

leveif ^down national aspirations, Kgjypt, under the 
process of Regeneration, has awakened to consciousness as 
a nation. The creators of Modern Egypt, and ^the master- 
builder^ Vjscount Cromer, havjie founded their Wv^rk of reform 
on Equality and Justice. The development rf th^ Nile lands 
now enters on a phase of expansion inseparably assoc^ted 
with the f?irtune-s of the British Empire. 

The title given to this book sufficiently indicates i^s sc(^pe. 
FormewK', the ram[x#nt days of Internationali.'?m, there was 
a^Qirt'slion in Egypt as to her future dejstiny. That has now 
been answered — irrevocably' — iii the terms of British hege- 
mony. ^ But there remains a Problcvn, as to the means by 
which Egypt shall achieve her emancipatioVi from Inter- 
national Control? ^ It^ is a problem that may be dissociated 
from the direct issues of the Eastern Question,* on which^ it 
impTngev, because the political future of Egypt is no longer 
enshrouded in doubt. An inexorabie law' of History' commits 
her ^to the protectic)n of the leading maritime Power. The 
events of the last y^ears^onfirm this as the natural solu- 
tion of the Egy'ptian Problem. The prospects of the future 
herald it as the highest destiny^ for Egypt herself. Turkish 
suzerainty is a myth — a diplomatic fiction. International 
Control is n^w an anachronism— a tax upon freedom : black- 
mail, blood-money. 

A physician’s diagnd^sis springs from a .searching analy'sis 
pf the history of a case. I, too, have been compelled^ to 
traverse *the paths by w^hich Egypt has arrived at her present 
position of dependence on die Mistress of the Seas. • Since 
physical factors influetice or deterinme political^ issues andl, 
results, I have b^ised my^ enquiry on the principles of 
Geography. Since th^y^Nile Valley is under the ^omina- 
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tion of Great Britaii^, I have been conr>Lrained to examine* 
the gSijesis and* to outline the coursed of* Britislii/ Imperial 
Policy, in' order to identify its aims with the development 
and expansion of Egypt. , ' 

dE\»ery factor of iiifiportance, cve^^ eve^it^of significance, 
and every docyment of consequence should be pn^sented, 
and their bearing on t]xc question at issue defined, ^^*n order 
to arriv^e at a truC perception of the Internationa ^^ilftuation in 
Egypt. This evidence I have endeavoured to produce, in it> 
entirety, ipetailed deductions may, (^f course, in consequence 
of the comj 3 iexity of the case, be open to a^v’er^u ciFtici^m : 
but accompflishb^d facts speak fo‘^ themseK^s, and confirm in 
a r^lnarkable degree the verdict of History. Egyi)t must 
necessarily fall under the exclusive control of mciritime 
prynac^" 

The heads of my argument are' given in'"j;he annexed 
Table (No. i), in a. natural sequence of cause and liffec^'t. 
The divisions of my subject* and the order of their presenta- 
tion conform, in principle, to this arrangement of the material. 
Details are to some extent relegated to foot-notes. 

From an examination of physical factors* (Part I) I derive 
the organic" unity of the Nile Vallej^ In Parts II to IV, 
inclusk’e, I uroduce the niternal and external factois which, 
in their cumulativ^e efifelt, point to its political unity under 
the Power holding the Command of the. Sea and already 
exercising a, de /ac/o Frotectori tG, Thi^ Political Situation 
in Egypt (Part V) demonstrates the fnstability of Egyptian 
institutions ; and an elaborate Survey of the Angkj-Egyptian 
Administration (Part VI), dealing with all the Departm,e‘nts 
of State, illustrates the ejtfcnt to which thest* depend on* 
British Control and initiative. International Interests are 
shown to predominate and centre fn the Suez Canal (Part 
VH). And in Part VIII, I have sought the most natur?! 
solution qf the Egyptian Problem. That the .solution which 
I advdeate is inevitable, may be gathered from the concluding 
.Parts of m)f work (IX*aftd X). In or before the year 15*05, 
a Briti.sh Proteatprate, or its eQyivalent, ifiust, in my opinion, 
be proisfiaimed throughout* thjj^Vallc^ of the Nile. 
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During the two AVintcrs (1896-1858^ which I spent m 
Egypt, much of my time was occuj^ied in ex/wftining the 
political* situation, with wMich I was well acquainted in 
theory, and in collecting ipaterial for mj'— work."' The plan 
of this book was lai 3 down in 18^/; aijd^rom that I have 
not found it ^lecessaiy to diverge. Personal rea^ns pre- 
cluded an earlier issue : but the delay has hatj its ad- • 
vantages. I 5 in now •in a position to af?iiVTl * what, two 
years ago, I ventured merely to predict. The ^reconquest 
of the Su^l^i and the establishment of* afti Anglo-Eg}'i)tian 
Condominium, being accomplished facts, h^ive made all the ' 
^difference ^n {Dolitical speculati<jns. • 

•t am indebted to the courtesy of the Anglo-Eg}'j)tian 
officials, who supplied me with Government Reports •and 
giive me* the facilities usually accorded to accredited ^en- 
quirers, but nothin any degree to ftieir co-op(iratiofi. That 
is not expected of British officials, especially in Eg>yf- J^'Iy 
views arc not inspired, though they arc commonh* a^id 
avowedly shared, by^nose who are engaged in thu work of 
reform. I do not, therefore, claim anj^ official 
My cardinal source of inspiration we^ t^e* luminous work of 
Sir Alfred Milner, E^tgla^id m which serves as a 

Shorter Ca^chism for Khedivial officials, ^nd ^;ufl[^ces as^ 
cl point dc dtpixrt for V competent observ er. The Annua) 
Reports of Lord Cromer^ and the Eg);ptian Govcrpmenl 
Reports have been my maim sourc 5 ^i of reference. These 
and other acknowledgments nave be'en made in the text. 

The only Egyptian official who took an^ material interest 
in my work was the enlightened Under-Secretary for V^ihh'c 

Instruction, H. E. Yakub Arjin Pasha, to whont I am indebted 

• 

^ Lord Cromer’s jkepor/ for 1899 was recei>^‘cl after niy MS. was completed ; 
b^t, in the revision, I have given efleci tu additional .statistics, etc. My informa- 
tion is therefore up to date. « • 

These aWmiral)]e Reports by her Majesty's Agent and Consul-ficneral, on the 
Finances, Administration, and Condition of Egypt, have been of the greatest 
service to me« and, in i>lac£s •vhere the authorfiative views yf Lord Cromer are 
specially pregnant, I have quoted theij^ at length. Reader will obse}%' thai^ 

in my references ^ idie date of these Reports is^the year of the it publication as 
Parlia/fientaty Papers . 
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for much sympathetic encouraj^ement ajicl co-ojjeration — in 
particular, foj' his scholarly collaboration in the sub-section 
dealing ';;ith ‘ Egypt of the Past. 

My object is Lo educate pubh'c opinion, at home and 
abroad, and, especiahy, tt ' influence those whc:) may be hi a 
pc)sition promote a pacific solution of the Egyptian Pro- 
blem, Recognition of general principles and of the true 
significance of accomplished facts may not be a deterrent to 
oooosition * but, at least, this should hel[> to strengthen the 
hands of Lord Cromer, in our great work of reform, and to 
sLip[)ort Rritish policy in Egypt. As to the electorate, which 
endorses that policy, nr) doubt many peof^le, after the fall 
of Omdurman, leapt intuitively to conclusions which'' I 
have laboriously built up : but, since a British Protectorate 
ove*' I''g>*pt sliould, in view of the opposition and risks it s 
likely to encounter, be supported b}’ the unanimous voice of 
the. nation, I trust that my work may help to convert sceptics 
anrl to encourage waverers in the pathway of empire which 
circumstances have im])oserl on us. 


A. SILVA WHITE 
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PHYSICAL FACTORS 


TIIK BASIN OK THE NILE 

E gypt is — to use the phrase of Herodotuji — the ‘ gift ‘Gift bf the 
of the Nile/ This cardinal principle *of polity[ca*l 
dej)endence^on physiccil conditions should be kept steadily 
in y\c\v. It is only by understanding the interaction betwegi'T 
physical and political i^ienomcna, that we can hbpe to lay 
the foj.ii^latio*n a rational policy in Egypt and the Sudan. 

It is therefore necessary for me to define the physical 
factors which control the political and economical situation 
in the ValUy of the Nile. • 

'Fhe mighty river, which the ancients worshipped as a Nile basin 
God, issuinyif from its Ktke-reservoirs, drains nearly^he whe^e 
of N*)rth'*East Africa. •Its catchmept-basin is so vast, that 
the area of one hundred British Isle.s might be contained in 
it. Its length, from the prii^cipal source-streams, situated 
clt-)se *to the Tanganyika watershed at an altitude of over 
7000 feet, is not less than 4000 miles. The watershed 
confining its basin approaches very near to the source- 
country, but wfllens out enormously in the Upper and 
Midflie regions, closing in gradually on the banks of the 
Lower Nile until it merges in the*Deltaic flats. 

The Red Sea drainage-area, with its short wadis, is of Contigruous 

1-1 1 • 1 1 1 1 • 1 hydrog:raphi 

relatively sliglit hydrographical importance. The wat^- areas 
parting between the Nile and the Red Sea passes over 
desert country, for the most part occupied by barrei> hills, 
although mountains of* over 6000 are found* and, near 
Abyssinia, even asJhjgh as 80QO feet. 

An enclosed hydrogmpjiical basm between the sea and 
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Abyssir.ia embraces r large portion of Somaliland; and there^ 
is another inland basin, or riverless region, extending along 
the Continental axis between the Nile watershed and the 
Indian Ocean drainage-area, which reaches from Ab)’ssinia 
in the north to the eastern shores o^ the Victoria Nyanza in 
the south. This is for the most part an arid steppe, the in- ' 
terest and importance of which centres in Lake Rudolf, to i 
the north of which are Kome fine grass-lands. ^ : 

Organic Unity I mention these contiguous h)xlrographical areas in order 
to illustrate the organic unity of the Nile Valle\*. Physically 
speaking, the Nile basin is isolated by the prevalence of desert 
and steppedands which entirely surround its watershed, ex- 
cej^t in the remote south-west where it joins that of the Congo. 

Vegetation The zoiic of descrt, which girdles the Earth and rq^ises 
* iijmical ‘^parriers to migration, is supreme between the 
Atlantic and the Red Sea. The Middle and LowtT Nile — 

t i ’ , 

traversing the Libyan, Nubian, and Arabian deserts — carries 
. only a thin thread of vegetation through the thirst}’ land 
of the Pharaohs. With the exception of the Province of 
Dongola, a pitiless desert reigns between Aswan and Berber. 
The arid steppes that prevail between Berber and Fashoda 
extend to the fertile uplands of Abyssinia. But south of 
Fashoda at/d the Sobat* confluence, we enter the prairie lands 
of the Upper Nile and encounter the rich vegetation of the 
Bahr el-Ghazal and Equatorial Provinces. 

Oases Oases occur in many regions oPcomparative depression 
throughout the desert area, deriving their water by infiltra- 
tion from the Nile or from other sources of subterranean 
supply. In Upper Egypt, Nile water is tapped at dqpths 
not exceeding 35 feet, oi’cn in summer. T 4 iroughout the 
Delta and Nile Valley, as far south as Esneh, there exists a 
deposit of water-bearing sands afiout 50 feet below the 
stirface of the land. ^ • 

Climate It is Only necessary to r<jmembcr that the N«ilc Valley 
extends between the Flquator and the Mediterranean, and 

that the •Propic of Cfancer approaches close; to A^swan, in 

• • • • 

^ At Tanta, water is tap])ed at 75 feet. But in the Fayum, borinirs tn a 
depth of 485 feet^delded no restll. 
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c>r(lc^ to rcj^lise tl'Wt general character ?)f the climate, i^l^hich 
in the main is Tropical. B^ween the Equatorial and 
Dongolrt Provinces and on the Red Sea Littoral, the actual 
mean terr^jeratuje of the year exifeeds Fahr. Elsewhere, 
it %^aries between 72' an^ 80° F'ahr., except in Lower Egypt 
^ and Al:^sjiinia, where the variation is from 64^ to 72" Fahr. 

The meaii annual range of tem{.jerature increases as the 
ilesert is ajfpt-oached. In the fertile regions of the Upper 
Nile it is inconsiderable, rarely exceeding 10'' F'ahr. and in 
places (n^'ar the Equator) falling below 5'^ Fahr.^ Between 
Lado and KhartiJm there is a difference of fronn> lo"" to 20^^ 

Fahr. between the coldest and the warmest month'of the yfai'. 
I^etween Khartum and Cairo the difference is from 2 o'’ to 
30 'Fahr. But in the deserts the range is as much as 30*^ 
to 40" P\ahr. . • 

Thf <fliurn?i! range, which is considerable, does not? com- 
pensate for the absence of seasonal changes, if regarded as a 
fjetor of health ; nor does altitude above .sea-level secure 
immunity ffom the .stress of climate, which is spacially trying 
to Eurojieans on, account of the high relative humidity 
(over 70 pci? cent.) That* prevails over a great porliion of the 

contiiient wcT Africa. ^ 

• • 

• The Nile rises in a region of almost perpetual rains. It RainfaU 
is re-inforced by sub-soil springs and the heavy rainfall in 
its western Equatorial Jbasin. The mean discharge of the 
Victoria Nyanza is probably not less than one thousand 
cubic metres per second. 

Tile rainfall ^jver the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas, at 
Gonfiokoro (I^ma’flia), and over the upjier parts of the Sobat, 

Blue Nile, and Atbara, is about inches in the year ; and 
in the we.stern .source region of the Nile ^ it approaches 
100 inches.^ ^ 

In the eastern half of the Bahr el-Ghazal, the lower half 
of the Sobat, and the middle r&gion of the Atbara, the annual 
rainfall ♦is not more tlvin 40 inche.s? The western half of 

' This heavy rainfall may be contrasted, for the purpose^)f comparison with 
the m^n annual rainfall of the l?ytl?*h Isles, which varies from 25 to 40 inches on 
EastT^oasts and from 40 to over 80 inf^hes on the West Coasts. 
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the Bahr el-Ghazal has a rainfall of afbout 20 inches in the 
course oY the year ; whilst ‘the Bahr el- Arab and the outer 
zones of the Blue and Whife Niles and of the Atbara have 
probably not more than 10 inches. From Berber to the sea, 
the Nile passes through a rainless zone, in which onl^" occa- 
sional showers occur.^ 

The popular *^Yallac^% 'that the rainfall of Eig,Vpl^ hi- 
creased on account of more land being brought under 
cultivation* (?.f. irrigation), is without foundation. Rainfall 
is not produced by such petty local conditions, 'although 
these may , affect the humidity of the air. 

Rainy Seasons ?n the region of the great Lakes the rainy season lasts 
J'rom March to December. Elsewhere it is asp follow^: — 
April to ■•N<^>vember at Gondokoro ; June to November in 
the valley of the Sobat ; April to 'September, in the Bahr 
el-Ghazal ; July to September at Khartum ; 5 ^'y 
August in Darfur and Kordofan ; light rains in January 
and February, and heavy rains from the middle /)f Apfil 
to September, in Abyssinia. 

Over all these regions the maximum Vainfall is in the 
month of August. * 

Water-supply In the d<?sert hills e!ist and west of the Nile, 'occasional 
showers of rain are immediately absorbed and drain down 
the wadis conducting to thft river. In all the principal 
valleys of Egypt Proper, and in sofiie of the smaller ones, 
draining into the Nile, there are small wells from 6 to 10 
feet deep. The water-suj:)ply of Egypt Proper most free 
from contamination is obtained from the coarse marine 
yellow quartz sands und/^rlying a thickness* of about 50 
feet of Nile sand and mud. The thickness of these 
marine sands ^has never been as(?brtained ; and at Zaga- 
zlg, in the Royal Society’s br)ring, 345 feet were pieiiced 
withoutf coming to rock, of vyhich the top 20 feet were of 
Nile ‘sand and mud.- Even when the natives obtain a 

f • • « 

« 

* The data c65cerning rainfall art taken from'tfie Egyptian GoveAment 
Report, Perennial Irri}^ation (1894). On tl^e ^fhole, these figures are below the 
commonly accepffcd estimates. • • * • * ^ 

2 Cf, Captain Lyons* Geologicql Survey Report for 1897. 
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pure-water ^upplyf as, at Tanta, they will oot avafl them- 
selves of it, preferring to drinl^ from the Nile. 

ii THE RIVER NILE^ 

% 

In (describing the course of the Nile fro.m its source 
to the s^'a, I propose to recognise the following natural 
divisions o*flks hydrographic systefti : * 

(it) The Upper Nile^ from the Lakes to the confluence of Natural 
the Blue and White Niles. This is the region of tributaries, 

•all of wlflch are v^cluded with the exception of the Atbara, 
which is not a penfianent stream. Khartum stc^nds at th(i 
point of this important confluence, about midway in The 
valley of th6 Nile and in the very centre of its hydrographic;^ 
system. / » 

(/^) The middle Nile, from Khartum to ^sw^n. This is 
the region of Cataracts, the bed of the river being obstructed 
At six localities, where there are rapids. Asw^n stands at 
tfte foot¥)f this stretch of interrupted navigation.^ 

{c) The * Lower Nile^ from Aswan to the apex of the 
Delta (Barrage). * stands near the foot of this open 

waterway, and is the yolitical and administrative centre.* 

{(f) liie f)elta, or Garden of EgJ^pt, pierced in all direc- 
tions by irrigating canals and navigable waterways. The 
Nile reaches the Sea. througl? the Rosetta and Damietta 
mouths. Within this •comparatively small area is gathered 
the wealth, the industry, and the bulk of the population of 
Egypt. Alexai^dria is the commercial capital. 

Bearing these broad distinctions in mind, we may now 
proceed to a Closer examination ©f the river. Among the 
geographical memorabilia which I am constrained to intro- 
duce under this section of my subject, m')ne are more 
important than the question of natural communications.* 

^ {a) ,The Upper Ndle 

Hie source*-couiitry of thek Nile is located within an Source-couniry 
irpmense irregular triangle, the apex of which is formed 
the^ confluence of its SE. »nd SW. branches. 
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The Victoria Nyanza, receiving t^ibu^ary steams from 
all side$, is the largest lak^ in Africa. It is estimated to 
equal the area of Scotland. The Nile, issuing fr<r.m this 
immense reservoir, •which ‘Is situated 3909 feet above the 
sea-level, plunges over the Ripon ^alls. Here the stream 
is 400 yards' in breadth, and diops 13 feet. 

Breaking thjpugh the rocky barrier on t^ie • northern 
borders of the Victoria Nyanza, forming by th6 way many 
enlargements of its channel, the Nile passes over the Karuma 
and Mur^nison Falls, between which are uninterru|ited 
rapids, and precipitates into the Albert Nyanza. The 
fatter lake— 1600 feet below the level^'of the Vietc^ria — 

is the third reservoir of the Nile, since it is connected with 

« 

a second and higher-lying reservoir, the Albert Edward 
]^yanza. ‘ 

Lake Albert ^Edward — 3307 feet above s6a-lev^l; — and 
its outlet, the Semliki river, receive innumerable tributary 
streams from the high mountain-mass, or 7 n(iss(f, yf 
Ruwenzori. • 

The head-waters of the Nile are therefore united in 
the xAlbert Nyanza, the importance 'of which, as a regulat- 
ing basin, should be borne in minll. 

White Nile From the head of Lake Albert, the White Nile issues as 
a deep and majestic stream, ^bound on its long journey to 
the Mediterranean. With scarcely^ any velocity f»r slope, 
the river pursues an even course fo*r 125 miles to Dufli. 
Passing through a valley flanked on either side by mountains 
which recede as the river flows north — eventually leaving 
only a few sentinel groups to mark its banks— ^the Nile 'soon 
leaves the plateau-count/y finally behind and enters the 
grass-lands, where its banks are lost in extensive swamps. 

^ Below Dufli, at a sharp bend in the river, the Fola Rapids 
occur and continue as a torrent for 1 2 5 miles, to a sfiort 
distance above Gondokoro. 'From Gondokoro to Bor (74 
miles) thqre is a rapid fall, and the river is confined to a 
single channel. From Bor \o the mopth of the Bahi, el- 
Ghazal (236 miles) the river has a feeble slope and flows 
through the numerous chansels oC the Sudd region.* Heriv 
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. the * mattecj and ^decaying vegetation^ obstructs navigation 
very heavily : it has to be cut ^hrough and kept moving in 
order iro secure a free channel. 

The Bahr el-G^hazal, striking the Nile aUnost at a right-angle B^thr ei-Ghazai 
ton its course, contributors the large supply of water which 
its tribujtccries gather from the northern slopes of the Congo- 
Nile watershed. At the confluence of th^ Bahr el-Ghazal 
a large late*' is formed, which, in the .summer months, when 
the discharge of the river is feeble, acts as a vast evaporating 
basin and is theVefore a source of loss to the "fv^hite Nile. 

The decaying Vegetation at this spot coloi^*s the river 
throughout its coflrse to Cairo, during certain times of the 
year. 

The basin of the Bahr el-Ghazal, with which is associated, 
that of the Bahr el-A/ab, is a region of densit Tropifal 
vegetat^bn. ♦ It is one of the most promising exploitation 
areas in the Egyptian Sudan, being very fertile, well wooded, 

|nd well watered. But the Sudd seriously hampers com- 
municafions. * 

The united stream, a little lower down (62 miles), re-Sobat 
ceives through it» right-bank the periodic wati^rs of the 
Sobfiit, draining from Ihc southern extension of the Abys- 
sinian highlands. With this accession to its strength, the 
White Nile takes up a definite northern course and flows as 
a bold though sluggish^ river, lor 560 miles, to Khartum. 

The action of the* current, the whole way to the sea, is 
on the right-bank, owing to the prevailing north-westerly 
w'ind.s. Tributaries drive the water to the opposite banks. 

At Khartum, the Blue and White Niles mingle their Khartum 
w^aters. Situated in the very lieart of the hydrographic 
system of the Nile, igSo feet above .sea-level and 1865 
miles from the Mediterranean, Khartum is essentially the 
metropolis of the Egyptian Sudan. 

The felue Nile, originating in the Alpine hdigjits of Blue Nile 
Abyssinia, is in itself .an importanU river-systern. It, too, 
lik^ the White J^ile, has i|s lake-reservoir, — the Tsana,' 
situated 5840 feet aboNie .sea-level and covenng an area of 
WJ66«6quare miles. O&t of ^his high-level lake the Blue 
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Nile issues from the south, pursuing a ver>^ irregular course, • 
for 839 miles, up to its iviion with the White Nile at 
Khartum. The river is comparatively clear in the silmmer, 
but in Flood (from* the beginning of June, to the end of 
October) it is of a reddish browi^ colour, owing to the 
alluvia held in* suspension. During the Flood sfta/fin, the 
Blue and White J^iles discharge an equal volumec pf water ; 
but in the summer the* latter is the chief source* of supj:)ly. 
At the confluence, the river is lowest in April and highest 
in September. ^ 

Abyssiniatrepresents an important nuclefis in the catch- 
rnei^-basin 6f the Nile. Its picturesquely sculptured high- 
lands rise on two sides frcuu forbidding steppers. In the 
Tfbrth the country falls in gentle declivities and in low hills 
to the deseH between the Nile and. the Red Sea. In the 
south it is united ‘by i.solated groups of mountains aniJ high- 
level valleys with the main axis of the continent. In the. 
east the mountains are abrupt and precipitous ; and prac| 
tically no drainage waters find their way in that direction. 
But in the west the slopes are more gradual ; and on that 
side they carry tributary waters to the Nile. The highest 
peaks of Abyssinia are ^ivenly distributed, sev'ejal ^ttaming 
altitudes approaching j 5,000 feet. But, owing to the 
mountainous character of the^ country, its torrential rivers 
pursue very tortuous and destructive courses. 

(d) The Middle Nile 

From Khartum, the Nile, as a sober and respectable 
stream that has abandoned the frolics of its yqwth, entehs a 
new pha.se, and one which *is often experienced by man in 
the middle course of life : serious troubles come. It has to 
contend against a hostile environment and to struggle for 
mere existence. It soon receives, it is true, a small^ increase 
of powier from the tributary waters of the Atbara ; but from 
thence to tfce sea its oitward course is unaided and'* a very 
exhausting onje indeed. The Nile hag •to traverse iSoo 
miles, for the most part through the most arid de.sert in the 
world, which Seriously saps it» strength, before it relincfuishc!*- 
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'the burderf of its^ existence on the shore -of the Mediter- 
ranean. ^ 

The Atbara is fed by the torrents of Abyssinia. The Atbara 
Although its rk;er-bed is dry in the summer, it is a ,con- 
siclerablc stream in FIo\jd (July to October : maximum in 
August). ‘‘ Being heavily charged with volcanic detritus, the 
Atbara prOvjdes a large proportion of th^ fertilising mud 
which the Nile carries in Flood. 

Between Kh^^rtum and Aswjln — a distance of 1 1 24 The Cataracts 
. miles — tfiere are 351 miles of broken water and rapids 
(commonly called^ the Cataracts) with an aggregate fall of 
656 feet, and 773 miles of free channel with a total droo of 
317 feet. •The details in regard to these barriers to naviga- 
tion arc of sufficient importance to warrant the description 
that follpws.^ 

Cataract begins 52 miles belbw Khartuftn and 
^ends 147 miles from the Atbara junction. Its length is not 
much (^ver one mile, and the drop in the river is about 20 
feet, Berber is 15 miles downstream of * the Atbara 
confluence. • 

The Fijfh GzAzmr/ begins 28 miles north of Berber. ,It 
is i&o nfiles in length tand has thre^? principal rapids. The 
fall in the river-bed is over 200^ feet. Abu Hamed is 
situated at the foot of this catriract. 

The Fourth Cataifict is between Abu Hamed and 
Dongola. It has a drop of 160 feet over a course of 68 
miles. Between the Fourth and the Third Cataracts is the 
town of Dongofa. 

The Third Cataract is 45 miles long, and falls 36 feet. 

It has two rapids. 

The Second Cataract^'vs 73 miles further d,ownstream, and 
at fits foot lies the town of Wady Haifa. This, the famous 
Batn el-Haggar, or * belly of rocks,’ is 124 miles in length 
and falls 216 feet. It has four rapids.^ 

TheVorj*/ Qataract is 214 miles frbm the Secewnd. It has^ 
a drop of 16 fedt’in 3 miles. The meai\* width of the 
rive&is over 500 yards'; and the mean depths are 30 feet 
^n floocl and 6i feet in summer. Aswjin lies at its foot. 
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Professor Geqrge Forbes has reporjted^ to the Egyptian , 
Government on the questioij of utilizing the Cataracts as a 
means for generating electricity. 

• ( c) The Lower Nile ( A swdty to the llarragc) 

This is the playground of tourists, and needs ni> ^detailed 
description. Tl;e slope of the river is slight, ^ia places 
where the Nile Valley is narrow ; its width Is* contracted 
and its depth considerable. In places where the Valley is 
broad, conrerse conditions prevail. * 

The distance from Aswan to the Barragt^is 605 miles, in 
the summer. With the Nile in FlooA this distance is 
decreased by 31 miles. The mean velocity of^the stream 
w Flood ranges between 61 feet and 3^ feet per second, 
whilst in skmmer it is, on a rough i^verage, under 2 feet fier 
second. • * 

Cairo stands at the foot of this navigable waterway. 

Shut in on all sides by the desert, except towards th^ 
Nile Valley,* with which it is united by a narrow ^^assage, 
the depression of the Fayum slopes away to the west and 
terminate^ in a wide, shallow lake, 7S sqtiare mUes in area. 
Tfie surface of the lake is 138 feet below sea-lcvel.and.223 
feet below the Nile in F'lood. Although the water is brackish, 
fish of the fresh-water type abound. 

A complete Survey of the fish of,the Nile is about* to be 
instituted. The Egyptian Governmenl has engaged the ser- 
vices of a specialist to make a complete collection of Nile 
fish ; and the authorities of the British Museum will assist 
in working out scientific details. Protective jnea.sure.s* will 
then be taken to prevent w’anton destruction. 

{il) The Delta 

*The swift-running stream of the Nile in Flood has a 
tendegej^ to heap up on the riter-banks deposits of loam and 
sand, whicji gradually increase in height until thc.se«form a 
deltaic ridge. ^ This ridge, Ijeing artificially * strengthened, 
confines the river within a definite^ course. 

The Nile -empties itself ii^to th^ sea through the Rosett^L^ 
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and Damietta moulhs. Behind the sandy foreshore, upon a 
spit of whfch the tcTvvn of Alexandria is *built, there is a 
chain of salt lakes, into which the numerous interlacin^r 
canals of the Delta drain off their surplus waters. 

' iii rf.{;fmk ok the river 

Some Concef)tion of the regime of the Nile is necessary, 
in order 'upderstand the system of irrigefLion, upon which 
the . prosperity of Egypt depends. 'Since Egypt is the 
ancient ‘gift of tjhe Nile,’ its irrigation works ai^ the most 
precious •product^ of modern progress. Irrigation in Egypt 
takes the place of rainfall in other countries.^ 

(f^) The Nile m Flood 

« 

The green harbingers of flood fn>m the swampy regioJi whjteNiie* 
of the Upper Nile are# driven down the river b}’ the heavy 
rains .wfcich, hear Gondokoro, begin in Apill. The river at 
this sprit - begins to rise in the middle of April, and reaches 
ijs maximum during the last days of August. This rise is 
felt at Ixhartum about the 20th of May, and at Aswan about 
the loth of June.# At Cairo the green water announcing the 
coming flood is .seeh afiout the 20th June. • 

Iw an 4ivej*age )'ear, fhe discharge of the White Nile at 
• Khartum begins to increase on the 2pth May. This increase 
is maintained to the 15th (41* 20th September, when the 
maximum Flood of tlie White Nile and Sobat reach Khar- 
tum and attain a discharge of 4500 cubic metres per second. 

The Blue Nile begins to ri.se fairly rapidly about the Blue NUe 
5th 'June, and** reaches its ordinary maximum of 5500 
cubic metres, per second by about the 25th August. The 
maximum Flood of the Blue and White Niles (8000 cubic 
metres per .second) i.*^ rarely attained bjefore the 5th 
September. The alluvial deposits brought down by the 
Blue Nil^ reach AswAn about the 15th of July and Cairo 
ten days later. 

* My irftbrmation in thi.s section is derived fr^m the Egyptian Government 
Repfj^t, Perennial* (1894). Appendix III. ^ 

The regulating effect of thc.great Lakes is well felt at Gondokoro, which is 
owe ofithe keys for understandin^tKe flow of the Nile. 
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Atbara After this, the rise of the river is rapic* : for the Atbara is 
in Ffood shortly after the Blue Nile, and its swollen waters 
increase with great rapidity. The discharge of the Atbara 
in Flood is from 3400 to, occasionally, 4900 cubic metres 
per^ second. ' ' ^ 

Asw^n The ordinar}'* maximum discharge of the Nile at Asuan 
(10,000 cubic metres per second) is generally attained on 
the 5th September. An early maximum at Aswj'm !s usually 
followed by a low summer supply ; whilst a late maximum 
is nearly ;^'ilways followed by a high summer suppl)\ At 
Aswan, where the Nile enters Egypt Proper, a Jow Nile 
Flood is about 21 feet, a meern Nile Fkkxl is about 24I 
feet, a Nile Flood is about 27 feet. 

Ruling factors The Sobat, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara are the ruling 
factors in Flood ; and the White Nile is the ruling factor 
during the' remainder of the year. . 

Egypt Proper The Nile, in Its passage through Egypt, rises slp\\'Iy till 
about the 28th July, and then rapidly through August. It 
reaches its maximum about 5th September, and then falls 
very slowly through October and November. 

Cairo At Cairo, the river rises slowly through July and fairly 
qjiickly ip* August, reaching its ordinary maxiipaum on 1st 
October, remaining all but stationary* during the rast oL that 
month, and falling rapidly in November. The breadth of 
the stream at Cairo during tl\e Win^'^^* nn#:> nnrjrtf-r 

of a mile. 


(d) The Nile in Low Supply, 

Fall of the The Atbara, being a torrential stream, falls more rapidly 
waters Other afflucnts of the Nile. By the ejid of October, 

its waters have practically’ disappeared. The Blue Nile falls 
rapidly after the middle of SeptemJ^er ; but the White Nile 
(\vith its large basin, gentle flow, and numerous reservoirs) 
falls very slowly. 

In* an ordinary year, the nTiean discharge of the Nile in 
low supply is, at G6ndokoro, no more than 550 cubic 
metres per j^econd. From c thence tq JChartum the (river 
loses heavily by evaporation : so^ that the discharge of the 
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united Blue and \^i^hite Niles in low s^ipply is not ^creased. 

The* Atbai^ confribwtes nothing. Between Kharturfi and 
Aswan there is a further loss froiw evaporation and absorption. 

In V very bad summer, when the Nile-sources supply 
660 cubic metres per second, *the discharge of the j:iver 
at* Khartum is reduced to 340 cubic metres per second 
and aft Aswan to 210 cubic metres per second. So soon 
as the cKiiJy fall of the river becomes less tban the daily loss 
by ^evaporation, all the pools and jionds cease to aid the 
stream ; and, if these are extensive — as they fare to the 
-south of^Fashoda* — they diminish the discharge considerably 
by their large e\^ayorating areas. In the two rftonths of low 
discharge, the great reservoirs of the Nile are the sole -sources 
of supply. ^ 

It will thus be .seen how e.sscntial it is for the people if Contr 

^ . 4 ^ ^ Suiilmer 

Egypt to control the .s(iurce-region of the Nile or to ensure suppV 
its bvii^g in Ihe hands of a friendly Power.* • 

The dro]) in the surface of the river is very considerable Barra^ 
gt the bifurcation of the Nile. The difference between the 
mean higl\ and low supply is nearly 20 feet af the Barrage 
and 23 feet at Cairo. 

It is e.stomated*th^rt:, in an average y’car, the Amount* of The dissipated 
wat#r that reaches tht? .sea is aboyt 65,000,000,000 cubic 
inetre.s — or less than one-fortieth of the rainfall. Between 
Khartum and Cairo the dail}% loss of the river by evapora- 
tion a*nd absorption is •about one-sixth of the supply. The 
total amount of .solicfs carried to the sea in one year is 
about 36,600,000 tons. 

The usual chscharge (or excess of rainfall over evapora- 
tion^ of Troj^cal and sub-Tropical rivers is about one-filth of 
the rainfall ; while European rivers di.scheirge between one- 
third and one- fourth. • ^ 

The Congo alone discharges as great a volume of water 
as probably all the rivers of Africa taken together, the Nile 
in this respect ranking fourth.’ • 

In (inclusion, it may be interesting to note the time Speed of 
tak#n by the ’waters to travel tfrom their sour^ of origin to 
their effluence. 
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Fromi Lake Victopta to the sea, the water in low supply 
takes 90 days, "and in Flood 50 days. ^Frorn the source 
of the Blue Nile to Khartum, the water in low supply takes 
17 days, and in Flood 7 days. The waters of the Atbara 
andiSobat in Flood take about 5 days to run their course. 

iv IRRIGATION AND AGxRICULTURE 

& I 

Periods of Mena, the traditional first kini^ of Et^ypt and the foinider 
of MemplTs (4400 r>.c.), is reputed to hav'e introduced the 
Basin s}’stem of irrigation. Whence he acquired his know'- 
ledge and experience it would be interesting t(^ learn. 

The sN'stem he conceived w’^as maintained, and well main- 
tained, down to the year 1830, w’hen Mohammed Ali deter- 
rcined to introduce into the Delta the principle of Perennial 
Irrigation, and summoned some PVcnch engineers to his aid. 
Had the P'rench engineers been given a free hand, their 
efforts w'ould doubtless have been reu^arded by the success 
that has since been achieved by their English successors. 
But their adVice and control were not backed by the neces- 
sary authority. The great Barrage below Cairo, constructed 
by Mougel Be}', remains, it is true, a monument '?or all time ; 
but it was not of any practical use until it w’^as re^)aired b}' 
Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and Mr Willcocks. 

The Anglo-Indian engineer i, who came to Eg\'pt in 1883 
and 1884, have since remodelled the irrigation system of 
Egypt and placed it upon a permanent and scientific basis. 
The names of Sir Colin Scott- Moncrieff, Sir William Garstin, 
and Mr Willcocks — not to mention others Xmong so rtiany, 
w'ho have distinguished themselves — wu‘11 long be remem- 
bered among those of the countr}'’s principal benefactors. 
Their trowming achievement has be^n the introduction of a 
storage system by which Egypt can develop the maximum 
of her. natural resources in proportion to her population. 
In 1898, the great Reservoir scheme was adopted, an 
. English syndicate providing the funds for its rcal?zat?on. 

In fiv^e yetis’ time, the irrigation .systefti of Egypt Pr^>per 
will be complete and practically d'niform. Though Basin 
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irrii^ation inay styi linger in certain districts of Ul)jX!r 
Perennial or semi- Perenpial irrigation will be the 
l)()()n oCthe peasant and the wealth of the natif)n. 

♦ 

{a) /rrii^a/ion SjysUm 

‘ » 

Between the deltaic, and therefore raised, banks of the Basin system 
• Nile ancf th(i hills forming its watershed there is a series of 
natural deptosions, across which, 'at^ right-angles to the 
cour^^^ of the river, dykes are built. The Nile Pdc^od, being 
diverted into this fchain of basins, inundates the land for a 
period of '^ix or si^^’cn weeks. Tlie water, having deposited 
its fertilising mud, #is then drained off, either into a lower 
basin or back into the river. The slope of the country is 
about • After the harvest is gathered, the land is* 

allowed to lie fallow until the next Pdood — a period oT 
- loss in p]roduf:tion which* falls little short of half the. year. 

BasJn^ irrigation is still the rule in Upjxa* Egypt, and Upper 
l^erennial or semi-Perennial irrigation are the exception, 
r rherc ar« 120 of these basins, the areas of which vary be- 
tween 500 iind 35,000 acres. P>om Aswan to Assiut, the 
Cijuntry i^ dividecr .natyrally into depressions boiuided by 
gravel or roclcy spurs, w^ere the Sharaki ^ works constructed 
by CT)lonel Ross have ensured a better supply of water. 

Between Assiut and Cairo, summer •irrigation is given to 
the higher lying lamls, while tne lower lying lands remain 
under Basin irrigation^ Below Assiut, for instance, the 
Ibrahimia C-anal irrigates a large tract of riverain country 
(240,000 acres) under sugar-cane ; and one of its branches, 
the liyhr Jusuf, carries water into the Fav um. 

PVom the fl-rigation point of view, Upper Egypt falls 
under two natural divisions at Assiut, the lower half of 
which is regarded by engineers as Middle Egypt — a dis- 
tinction which I mention but need not confuse the reader by 
adopting. • 


^ Shiirflki^re th{)se lands which have to be relieved from taxation, owing to 
their receiving no waj;cr within a given year. The low Nile of 1877 thus cost the 
(ioveri^nenl ;^Ei, ioo,ooo,*atid was follo\^'^d by a famine. BuPthe low Nile of 
1888, after Sharaki works had ^eeji introduced, resulted in a loss of only 
/ l|j 90 ,< 5 o% followed by scarcity income diijjrictx ’ 

15 
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The perennially and semi-percnnially ^rriLjatcd tracts arc 
intersected by numerous canals. Land under cotton is 
watered every twenty days (from 15th March to 15th 
August), and land^undcr sugar-cane every fifteen days. 

“Aswan is the Gate of Egypt Ihoper. Here, on Elephantine 
Island, a Nilometer has registered the rise and faU of the 
Nile from time immemorial. The new gauge, erected in 
1869, is divided into cubits^ and twenty-fourths of a cubit. 
Its register is known and understood b\^ ever)' cultivator 
throughout the land, who, at the mo ;t critical periods, 
awaits its dread verdict with the deepest c^incern. 

In order to irrigate by flow the greater part of the islands 
and higher lying lands of the Nile Valley, 16] cubits are 
required. With 17J cubits everything is flooded, llut if 
after filling the basins, there are from 17 to 18 cul)its con- 
tinuously, for any length of time, this high head of wate r 
produces great pressure in the Delta and brings*' dut the* 
whole population on its banks and embankments. On the 
other hand, if the Nile is between 14 and i 5 cubit there is 
no direct and free flow in the high lands ; and 4 hould it not 
rise above 14 cubits, there is a most cfisastrous failure of 
s'^upply in the canals that feed the basins. 

Egypt being the ‘ gift of the Nile,’ the ye'ar is jiropcrlv 
divisible into three well marked seasons corresponding with 
the phases of the river — Summer, bdood, anri Winter. 

The Summer season extends from the 1st April to the 
end of July. Water is then a most valuable commodity, 
the river being at its lowest. During this sea.son, the most 
critical period, when the supply is inadequate, is the sixty 
days between the middle of May and the middle of July. 

The ensuing Flor)d season begins on the 1st July and lasts 
till the end of November, when the river overflows its banks. 

The third or Winter season embraces the months of 
Deceihber, January, February, and March. During this period 

^ A cubit or ‘pic ’ of water equals 54 centimetres (i'628 feet). A Nile gauge 
is also erected the head of the Vi<a.oria Nyanzat (Uganda). Gauges nt Lake 
Albert and elsewhere are contemplated, th^ readings of which will be most useful 
to the Irrigatiwi engineers. 
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the Nile is coiifin^i within its banks, and carries a supply of 
'water in excess of the actual reejuirements of aj^riculture. 

Abc^ut fourteen miles below Cairo stands the great Lower E^pt 
Harrage, at the apex of the Delta or bifurcation of the Nile. 

'Flic object of *thcse tujcj regulating dams is to raise the 
level < 4 ^ the river for the better irrigation of the Delta. 
h>om this ^centre, the entire irrigation of ^Lower Egypt is 
directed and •controlled. The Regulators are built across 
l)()tl1 branches of the Nile, and are separated by a^revetrnent 
wall, in the centre of which is the head of the Rayah 
•Menufia.* The l^ttter is the chief of the three tmain canals 
which are fed by the high-level water above the Barrage ancl 
irrigate the three areas into which the Delta is thus naturally 
divided. The Barrage itself re.sts on sand and fine mud, 
which provide very insecure foundations. The cavities 
' under the piers (d' both branches have reoently been filled 
up wftlf cement grout. 

^ In the Summer, the tw(3 branches of the Nile are nearly 
eft-y and*the land is parched, except in places where there is 
a scanty supply of water. But in the Flood months the 
Delta is a land of^ wifWflowing streams and green £elds. ^ 

The j)erennially andtsemi-perennially irrigated tracts are 
intersected By numerous canals, provided with regulating 
sluices to drain off the water ; ancF the land is irrigated 
about every twenty* days. The main canals of supply, the 
distributing canals, aftd the numerous drains eventually 
discharge into the great lakes under the foreshore of the 
Delt^. This is, the region of the Birriya — a vast tract 
(1,200,000 acres) of wa.ste and salted lands, about half of 
which might &e brought under cultivation by an increased 
water-supply.^ ^ 

The canals of the Delta are of four classes. Those of Canais and 
the first class are provided with swing or lift bridges, regu~ 
lators, locks, etc. ; and along the.se canals large boats ‘can be 
navigate^ all the year round. In canals of the second class, 
large boats can be^ passed dojvn during part^^of the year. 

’ The work of washinj; and drsrtnipg the Birriya, and thus bringing more land 
Ailijivation, is proceeding slbwly. 
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And ‘in canals of the third and fourth classes, small boats 
can pass throughout the whole and through a pc^rtion of the 
year, respectively. There are, therefore, at least two main 
lines of navigation hy which boats can reach Alexandria in 
theVest and Damietta in the east at all seasons ot the year. 
In addition to these, railways and over one thousand miles 
of agricultural roads form a network of communications in 
the Dclta.^ ^ » 

(/>) Agriculture ^ 

Broadly speaking, the staple cultures of »J^gypt a/e cotton 
in the Delta and sugar in Upper Egypt. The richest crops 
ard* raised in the Delta and in the canal areas of Upper 
Egypt. Ever}' year more and more land is- put lujcler 
ibtton, while areas under sugar-cane have been extended. 

Nearly five million feddans, or acres, are lyidcr, cultiva- 
tion. In Upper Egypt there are 2,215,000 acres, (T which 
460,000 are under Perennial or semi-Perennial irrigation, 
and 1,75 5,000 acres are irrigated only in Flood. In Lowor 
Egypt, the entire area (2,740,000 acres) is under Perennial 
or semi-Perennial irrigation. 

The sw'amps or dry salted plains in the north of the 
Delta cover an area of 1,200,000 acres, all or most of which 
is capable of being reclaimed by introducing Perennial irriga- 
tion for the cultivation of rice and cotton. The cultivation 
of rice, except in districts favoured by a large water-supply, 
steadily diminishes. It is barely profitable to raise ; but its 
efficacy in the reclamation of salted lands cannot be doubted. 

In the fertile lands of the Delta, the Winter and flood 
crops provide food for men and animals, whilst the Summer 
crop represents the capital of the country. Land under 

’ Over 200 miles of agricultural railways have already been opened for traffic. 
01 the light railways in the lYovinces of Behera and Gharbia, 92 miles* were 
opened fpr traffic in 1898. In three other Provinces, the ‘Chejnins de Fer 
Econoniiques ’ opened 61 miles for traffic in November, 1898; and will shortly 
complete another 40 miles. . Native capitalists are now constructing light rail- 
ways in the Fayum. * It is unlikely,* says Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1899, 
‘that the Goverftment will be called "upon to pa^ Aiything in the shape of 
guarantee money to any of the Companies.', All these are in addition to the 
Government railways in the Delta, etc. ^ 
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J\'rcnnial i>ri^ati#n yields two or three cr/^ps in the •year. 

Land under Flood yields a wintipr crop. 

'rhe«Siiminer crops are cotton,^ sugar-cane, millet, rice, vege- 
tables, and fruit. The Flood cit>p is m^ize or millet. The . 

Winter cro})s are wheat, hcans, barley, vegetables, and clov^er. 

The^apnual aggregate yield of the cultivated area of Yields 
Upper Fj^ypt has an estimated value of^ ;^E 1 2,2 1 5,000, 

” 7 Tr ;6l^5.50*]Vr acre, divided as f()lk)ws : — Summer crops, 

280*000 acres yic'lding ^E2,800,000 ; Flood croj», 530,000 
acres yielding ;^Hi,6oo,ooo ; Winter crops, 2,010,000 acres 
'yielding pfE/, 03^,000. There are also 2,600, CX)0 date trees 
yielding /^Ej 80,060 per annum. ^ * 

The annual aggregate yield for Lower Egypt is valued 
at 2 0,000,000, or ;^^1^7.30 per acre, the greater patt 
of the land being dou|,)]e-cropped. This yield ’is divid(^ 
as folUnvs -Summer crops, i,ooo,ooo« acres yielding 
1 m 0,000,000 ; Flood crop, 1,200,000 acres yielding 
' /d\3,6oo,ooo ; Winter crops, 2,100,000 acres yielding 
/^K6,3o‘b,ojoo. There are also 1,000, 000 • date trees 
valued at ;^E20Q,000. 

The lanri tax is*so high that it does not pay jjM*opriet(jrs ‘Robber 
to r^iise A\;hcat and bejfns, etc., alone. They therefore culti- 
vate sugar and cotton, which, in the absence of scientific 
culture, are apt to exhaust thc^ fertility of the soil. This is 
what file Germans call robber-economy.’ Artificial manure 
is, in the absence of flooding, necessary for double-cropped 
lands ; whilst, before any large reclamations of land in the 
Delta can be aKempted, an increase of the Summer water- 
supfjly is nec(jssary. 

The climate of Egypt is specially suitable for the cultiva- watcMuppiy 
tion of its staple products. But whilst sugar can be, grown ^"^ ***^^“**^* 
all the year round, cotton is raised at .seasons when land jn 
Upper h'gypt under Basin irrigation is either parched or 
flooded. * In order to give a constant and well regulated 
supply (if water to these regions, it is necessary to introduce 
Bergnnial irrigatioi'^:, that is tp say, to dig or summer ' 

^ The cotton crop of 1897 largest on record, but realised the lowest 

jyprage^rice since 1888. * # * 
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canals deeper than the old Nili or flood ciinals, so that tlic 
land can be watered at all* seasons of the }X‘ar. ]?ijt Per- 
ennial irrigation involves a very perfect and costly system of 
1 drainage, without which the* land would soon become vvater- 
logged and unproductive.^ 

(e) Perennial Irri^^aiion 

Cause and Among reproductive public w orks none arc more profii- 
effect able than those of the hydraulic engineer, the returns of 
which may be calculated in advance w ith a marvel 1 (His 
, degree of certainty. The economic conU'tions of h'g\'pt 
are so simple, that in no other civilised ^country can cause 
anci effect be traced w'ith greater c(')nfi(lence and be more 
rapid!}' realised. The physical and f)oliticaI factors i>f the 
srcuation are so intimately related, that it is no exaggeration 
g to say^ in Lord Rosebery’s words, that ‘ ICgypt is the Nile.’ 

‘^Joctors There is of cour.se a difference of oj)inion, on tecfniical 
(X)int.S' as to the effect likely to be {)rodiicecl by the total 
.suppression /)f the Basin .system in Uj>per Eg)'pc. It is 
feared that, wdthout basins, it may be difficult to drain the 
land, except by instituting costly works, such as the con- 
version of the Bahr Jusuf as a cVainage-outlet into the 
P'ayum and continuing it along the foot of thL hills dow n 
to the Barrage. But*’ all are agreed that the* maximum 

^ T>ord Cromer’.s Report ft>r 1899 contains the f( llowing remarks on drainaj^e : — 

'The Commissioners of the Public Debt, continuing; their liberal policy of 
1S97, granted a special credit of ;fK255,ooo in 1898, for drainage works -in 
Lower Kg>’pt. A further sum of ;^K26,(X>o was expended on such works by 
tbe Irrigation Department from its ordinary resources. The total rlrainnge 
expenditure for the year, exclusive of maintenance, was, therefore, j£*K28i,o<X). 
For this sum, 30S kiJom. of new drains were dug, and 267 kilom. of old drains 
widened and remodelled. 

‘A fuYther credit of /^K200,ooo from the (general Reserve Fund has been 
gr^inted for expenditure on drainage in 1899. 

‘ The benefits to be derived from expenditure of this nature are evident. 
Every laridowner in the country understands the advantage of a drain, and every 
one appreciates the work which is now being done. In a few years’ time the 
country will posse-ss a complete system of drains ; the projects for the* future are 
all well in hand ^nd fairly mapped ou*. P'ive year^ of annually decreasing ex- 
penditure should see them all finished, so tha^ by the time that the increased 
water-supply respiting from the Nile reservoir is available, the country will be 
able to make use of it without risk of water-logging and deterioration of" theso^li.' 
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l""Ioo(i at Cairo wiU be reached earlier* and that th^ fpjl of 
the river will be<^n‘n earlier, than ^nder the present system of 
intennUtent irrif^ation. One drawback to Summer irriga- 
tion in Upper Egypt is, that it will imjigvcrish the soil un- 
less manure is *used.^ ^Hut the fear that the deposits of 
‘ red ’ w^ter will be intercepted by the great dam or barrage 
at Asway is, I believe, illusory, because the sluices will not 
' be^closed *iwi^il the clear Winter \fater begins to flow, and 
then* only gradually. I'he de])osits in Upper J^gypt are 
deeji enough for \|heat, corn, and beans ; but the cotton and 
•sugar-caife roots rtrike deep and require much spil. 

Under the prc.lnt system, the dee]) Perennial irrigation Distribution 
canals take water all the year round ; but the Flood irri^a- ^ 
tion* canaU*are closed wdth earthen banks till the middle of 
August, when they are all opened, producing an ammediarT 
effect oif tht« discharge of the river. Ii\ the Delta, the 
expennu'iit of i)crmanent rotations has been remarkably 
‘Successful since its introduction in 1896. The surplus 
sfipp])' M w’ater has been reduced, the infiltratiop and water- 
logging of fand has been diminished, and the drainage canals 
have performed tfi«ir ^rime function. During the summer 
months, temporar}’ rot^ttions have been enforced : and the 
equitable distribution of water is, inconsequence, one of the 
most popular benefits enjoyed by petty land-owaiers. 

But,* in sj)ite of 'every economy and the mo.st impartial The need of 
<\dministrati()n, more w-fiter is required. In the Delta more 
water is necessary during the summer months for the 
cultivation of gee, for flushing the main branches of the 
NiE> and for reclaiming desert and salted lands. In 
Upj)er Egypt more water is required for Summer cultiva- 
tion, csj)ecially in the Fayum. The total .supply of water 
really needed for the wdiole of Egypt ij? estimated at 
3 , 610 , 000,000 cubic metres per annum, with a maximuln 
discharge* in July of 630 cubic metres per second. 

' ‘ Our wle,* however, says Sir William Garstiif, in a recent Report [Egypt, 

No. I — 1898] ‘ in all irrigation projects is, that, of the total area of land com- 
manefed by a canal or pu Aping-station,* only one-third can 4 ie advantageously 
ci^tivated in any one season. This limit permits of the rotation of crops, and 
p«pvent.#ihe land from becoming*exhaustqjl by over-cropping.’ • 
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TJiroughout Egy[)t, the demand for decreases from 

the 1st November to the ist December. During Maich the 
demand increases steadily, when the Summer crop beini; 
sown, and continii;^\s throuj^di April and May. T here is a 
maximum demand in June for all Summer cro])^, while no 
Winter crops are in the ground ; and this demarxl ipeu'a^es 
from the 1st Jul}% when the early mai/t is sow n, to the i 5t]i 
July. Throughout AugUst, Sef)tember a a Octohnu' there K a 
maximurn demand for the whole of I'pjva' Lower 

This demand can be met only in one of vo w'a\ s • either 
by the creatJ,on of a storage basin — i\r. fiHiiilg uj a v' -utupioih. 
depression in the desert from the Nile in Iwood — or \)y ihp>\\~ 
in^ a dam across the Nile at a ^nitahle sj)ot, and theieiy 
impounding the waters, after the I^'lood, in a stonige- reset voir 
'irithin the, valley of the river itself A third plan would be 
to dam the great Equatorial Lakes and to senck their sur])!us 
water down in time to reach Egypt through May, June, and 
July. Lake Albert, as well as Lake Tsana in Abyssinia, are 
suitable as regulating basins ; whilst the Victoria* Xj aiu.a 
could be utilized as a vast reservoir : hut they are so distant, 
that the loss of w'ater by evaporation ap(f absorption would 
be a serious draw*back, A stf)ragf -reservoir in the ri\er 
valley, as near as possible to the areas of demaiifl, is ob- 
viously the most jM'actical and feasible plan: and this scheme 
has been adopted by the Egyptian Government. 

The great reservoir at Asw^Tn \vi\] be filled in Nf>vembcr 
and December after a low Flood, and in December and 
January after a high Flood, subst^quent to tl^c jxissage of the 
waters most heavih' charged with deposits. TTie Nubian 
desert is free from imfiure or harmful salts ; and the reser- 
voir waters, being kept constantly in motion, will not stag- 
nate. ’Between Nrjvcmbcr and January the Nile water is 
qtiite clear, and will therefore have a purifying effect on ‘‘the 
green water of the river in June and July. 

The question of water storage for Lower Egypt is in- 
dependent of that concerning Flood protection. Improved 
Perennial irrJ^ation in the Delta will not affect the Nife in 
PTood. The canals will continue ^te serve as at present.* ?n 
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Upper Egypt, the ?^sorpli(>n during Flofxl will be diniini'^^hcd 
by one^half, and south of Soh^g there will be no great 
( liaiige^^ of level. liut between Sohag and Kushesha, where 
there is an escape, there will be airise of T.28 feet, as com- 
j)<ired with th<.‘ ‘maximum gauges under ]^asin irrigation ; 
and on ^liis reach of the Nile considerable changes will be 
• experienced.^ 

At* the <‘f the* I’irst CatarSet^ (Aswan;, there is an The great 

exteilsive ontcroj) of syenite and quartz diorite r^xtending scheme 
across th(‘ valley ( f the Nile. The river itself is broken up 
hito numerous sht'J^low channels ; but sound roc^^ is obtain- 
able everywhere, at^ c onvenient levels, on which to construct 
a dam. This is the best site for a reservoir, its only dis- 
adva*ntage 15 cing that Phihe Island, lying to the south, will 
be partially sul)merged (leaving, however, the Temple of Isi.s 
free) bctvf etri 4 hc i st P'efcruary and the i5tH June. Though 
the antf(]uities of the island are more interesting to the 
tourist than to the archieologist — being recent Ptolemaic and 
Kf)man -“-the high-level dam will be reduced so /is to inflict 
as little damage as possible. Its length will exceed that of 
the great IkuTage, and^its height can eventually be added 
to, should^ the need of# P^gypt be found greater than the 
^susceptibilities of the sight-seer. 

This scheme,^ the contract for wMch was signed in Feb- 
ruary, 1^98, ma)’ b<? ouUined as follows, overpage. 

• 

^ The clclaiK’d scheme is as follows : ‘ (i) The area now irrii;atc(i in summer from 
the Ibrahimia canal, north of Deirut, to be increased, so as to bring it up to one- 
ibird of Jhe total area commanded. (2) The basins to the west of the Nile and 
to the ^ast of the Uahr Vu.suf from lOeirut to Kosheshah are to get perennial 
irrigation from the ibrahimia canal, one-third of this area being irrigated in sum- 
mer. (3) The balance of the water available will be utilized by pumping-engines 
on the west bank of the Nile nort]|i of Assiut and on the east bank of the Nile. {4) 

'riie basins to the west of the Yusufi and the western part of l<?osheshah basin will 
remai# as at present, or they will be required for discharging the southern basins* 

Of the 106^ million cubic metres of water which the Aswan reservoir will hold, 
according to the official estimate, ‘680 millions are to be given to Upper and 
M'-’dle J'-gy^t south of Kosheshah, of which 510 mil/ions will be required to en- 
sure the proper irrigation of the land that is to get perennial irrigation. The 
umaiifing 170 millions w^l> be used foi* supplying pumping-ftations, and this 
Volume should irrigate 70,000 hsdd^ns of summer crops .’ — Report on the Ad~ 
mi^iPUtipn of the Irrigation Department iox 1S97 (Cairo: 1898)? 
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Aswin The dam at^ Aswan will create a reservoir jn the valley 
of the Nile, and hold up ^vater to R.L. (river-level) 347.78 
feet, or 65.62 feet abov'e the present low Summerr suppl}*. 
Its capacity is estimated a<. 1065 million cubic metres. 

Assiut An open barrage is to be constiyicted at Assiut, which, by 
raising the level of the river in Summer, will c^'liyer water 
at a higher le\^'el than at present, increasing tlie. discharge * 
into the Ibrahimia oanal. Summer irrigatidb* will thus be 
given to (he Basin lands extending nc^rthwards to Minia and 
Beni Suef, and will be further extended iii the Fa)'um, which 
is included cn the ' Middle Egypt ' area, .^outh (3f Assiut the 
‘country will benefit by the increased wi^ler-suppK', and new 
pumping-stations will be erected. 

Delta The Delta and Giza Province will liave an assured Sum- 
mer supp{y (the latter through large pumps on the river) 
and sufficient surplus water for the reclamaVion ‘of salted 
and desert lands. Weirs, or sup[)lcmcntarv dams, will he 
thrown across both branches of the Nile below the great 
Barrage, iiiiorder to permanently reduce the maxinbim head 
of water pressing on the latter (during regulation) from 13.12 
feet to ^ 20 feet. # 

Anticipated The gain to the countrj^ by exteifJed J’erenniaJ irrigation 
^ and an increased water-supply, which the above scheme will 
ensure, will be of two fi:inds. ^ There will be a direct gain to 
the State through the sale of recla^mecT lands and the con- 
sequent increase of annual revenue derived from them ; and 
there will be an indirect gain to the State, as well as a direct 
gain to the country, resulting from the increased value of 
agricultural produce, the rise in the price of [^ind,^ ancil lahd 

Three locks will be built, and a navigation channel made on the west of the 
river at Aswdn to enable boats to pass up and diwn. 

* Land in the Domains and Daira Sanieh (Government properties) which is now 
worth ;£'i 3 or ;^I4 per acre, will, it is estimated, be worth probably £20 after tlie 
completion of the above works. 

‘ Wfien “ Sefi ” or summer crops are substituted,’ says Sir William Garstin, in a 
recent Report [Egypt. No'i. — 1898] * for those grown in the flodl basins, the 
value of the increased yield of the land averages from £E2 to £^2^ per acre. 

. . . Again, we^now from experience that the difference in rental value b*etwecn 
land under perennial irrigation and that undei? basin cultivation is;^Ei per acre 
higher in the Srst case than in the second. This being so, the formA' cat# ^ry 
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rents. There* will alVio he, no doubt, a commensurate incrt 5 ase 
of C'usloms’ revenue, owin^ to the augmented wealth of the 
country,»and railway traffic ; while new industries (such as 
pisiculture) will j^rohably be created. 

Sir William Garstin*s estimate in the abov'e resjject, 
attached it( s Lord Cromer’s Report for 1898, works out as 
follows ; — - 



A 7 niual ifio'cnse ifi the 'ivealth of the comitr^’ 


£¥. 


Upper l^g^v]>t . 

Middle Kgypt . 

Lower l^gypt . 

Giza ,Provinov‘ . 

Insurance i>f ('otton Croj) * 


420,000 
I, I 76,000 
600, oco 
2 I 2,000 
200,000- 


2,608,000 


( 4 ) ahumal benefit to the State derived from 


the above 


Up|.)er Kg\’pl . 
Middle . 

Lower IvgN^pt*. 
*Giza Province . 


63,000 
i 98,40.5) 
8 5,200 
3 1 ,800 


/ 

i 

(c) A 71 additiofiai sut}2 to be obtained fy'om 
the sales of the t'c claimed la?id 


378,400 
;^rE 1,020,000 


coultl undoubtedly .s^nd without difficulty a higher rate t)f land-tax than the latter. 
As the rate of fair taxation is generally admitted to be just under 30 per cent- of 
the rental value, it follows that land to which summer irrigation is given should 
be taxed by one-third of a pound by 30 piastres) higher por acre than that in 
the acjjoining basins in which the flood crops are alone grown.’ The average 
yield of ‘ Sefi ’ land over all Kgypt is rather more than ;^’E7 per acre. 

^ ‘ One of fhe most important results which will accrue from the reservoir, 
although difficult to set down in figures, will be the insurance of the existing 
cotton crop against failure, even in years of sufficient summer supply. . . , The 
mean annual value of the cfflttpn crop may be estimated at the sum of £ 10 , 000 ^ 000 ^ 
even at the present prices. . . . >The average of bad years is one in every five. 
W^may jj^en fairly assume that the value of the insurance of th^ crop is repre- 
senfed by a sum of /■E20 o,c>oo per annum.’ 
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These calculations ‘presuppose the c:*;stencc of the most 
unfavourable conditions o^ season and supply which can be 
imagined.’ The Giza Province, which is treated soparatch', 
being under spe«ial conditions, forms the connecting link 
between the irrigation systems^ of Upper and Lower 

Egypt- . r 

Sources of 111 Concluding this section of my subject, I, have to ac-* 

information i i i t'* i * - ♦ 

knowledge my indebtedness to the Reports oi ♦the Irrigation 
Departn^-nt, and in particular to those of Mr Willcocks^ 
who designed the new dam and barrai^e. Not being an 
hydraulic engineer, I have borrowed linerally from these 
’authoritative sources of information. 

f 

V UNITY OF THE NILE VALLEY 

Physical The orgaiiic nUiiitv of the Nile basin is a phvsfcal fact of 

insularity ^ ‘ . 

/ great political significance. The river and its tributaries 

flow from the heart of Africa to the far-distant Mediterranean 
Littoral, being surrounded on all sides, save one, *d\^ des^Tt 
and steppe lands. The watershed passes over barn'ii and 
uninhatyted tracts except in the extreme sout,h-wcst, where 
it abuts on the Congo basin. The fvile Valle}' m^iy therefore 
be said to be physically isolated. * V 

Political Politically, no less fntin physically, K<gypl turns ii back on 

isolation . ^ t ^ • C . , , ^ . - 

Africa and faces r.urope and Asia, with the ff)ruines (T 
which continents its past development has been closely as- 
sociated. 

European political settlement in Africa^-by following the 
lines of least resistance, has, in modern times^ coincided very 
closely with the oceanic drainage-areas. The inland drainage- 
areas have been practically dcser^jd by man, as they have 
been paralysed by Nature. Thus, commercial intercourse in 
Africa, under whatever guise, has been rigidly controlled by 
the /Cleans of transport afforded by the great river-systems, 
and flows naturally ftom the sources of supply in tke interior 
to the bases of demand on t;he coasts-;-;-a fact which sjiould 
rather discourage the ‘ Cape to Cairo ’ enthusiasts. But this 
aspect of Hie question will ^be deafJt with later. Atrpre^^nt 
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wc arc concerned ^)nly with physical phenomena aftd the 
resultin| 4 ' economical conditions. ^ 

It is (Jear, that any European Power holding territory on 
the Ep[)er Nile might, by the institution ofjrrigation works, 
deflect or tampei^ with the water-supply which is the lifiT- 
blood of^K^ypt. Although it would be impossible to h(jld 
•u[> the WJiite Nile in Flood, it would be quite easy to dam 
any jmrt of 1t^ course in the Summef, and so prevent water 
fi'oin •reaching Egypt for the Sefi cultivation. In^thc two 
vio>iths of low ({iscluir*^t\ the great f'cscrooirs of the Nile are 
the sole soi^res of sff/>ly. ^ 

Moreover, a barnige at the head of the Victoria Nyanza' 
or c)f the Albert N\ anza would convert these into storagS- 
})asin'#. Eg\^|jt would then be at the mercy of flood and 
drought, which a hostile Power might dispense at, its will. 

The c<»st«of uLrecting efTectivc dams would^ of course, be 
enornifui^. 'I'hough, therefore, a somewhat visionary danger, 
it is better to he on the safe side and to exclude all European 
I’c:^\ers fi^an the entire basin of the Nile save the JTotcctoral 
Powei, whose interests are identical for the very reason of 
her responsible posA:y)n yi Egypt. The Lake reservoirs are 
to Egy[jt what the sno^^ s of the Alps are to the l^o, and 
^what the U.ilictn Lakes are to the plains of Lombardy. 

From jpe fact that Egypt receives# her fertilizing waters Abyssmia 
from Ah^'ssiuia, which con.seqi?ently lies within the Nile 
basin, it follows that any# European Power .seeking to obtain 
a controlling influence over that country must be carefully 

watched , and, if uecessary, effectually restrained from accept- 

ing concessions or exercising privileges that might conceiv- 
ably interfere with the regime and functions of the Blue 
Nile and Atbara. Egypt must always, as a matter of self- 
defence, be in a position to dominate Aby.ssinia, either 
dircerty or indirectly. 

The.se considerations point to the recognition of the Destiny 
complete ^inity of the Nile Basin as thg basis of a national 
policy imposed by nature and dictated by the teaching of 
history. In the latter j-cspect it will pre.seiAly be my 
puji^os^to demonstrate, tbaf P-gypt has always bpen domi- 
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nated or controlled by the Power holdiijg the Command of 
the Sea. 

Kgypt*s physical and political insularity is, thejrefore, an 
incontestable fact which sufficiently accounts for her depend- 
ence at the present day on the Mistress of the Seas. 
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INFLUENCK OF SEA-FOWER ON THE 
HISTORY OF EGYPT 

I IIISIOKICAL RKTROSPKC-T 


II KC.YPI AND SKA-POWER 




II 


POLITICAL FACTORS 

i HISTORICAL RETRO,SPECT 

T here are four phases in the history of E^ypt, each of Landmarks in 

1 • 1 • i • . , . 11 history 

which incuicates a principle of national development. 

Thc.sc I prop<»sc to deal with successively. 

In the first phase, I shall trace the influence of sea-po\t^er 
on her hisfr>ry. The favourable geographical position of 
Egypt and her natural resources as a granary aeccssarily^ 
challengcYl the ambition* and the cupidity o£ nations seeking 
to eslablish political and commercial supremacy in the 
Mediterranean and to command the trade-routes to the Far 
I'jast. .-Egypt of the Pa.st, from the time of Aljpxander the 
Great to th<L^ present day, has, in fact, always been dominated 
or ruled by the PoWr capable of exercising the Conamand of 
the Sea. * « 

Under ^Iie*d}’nasty of Mohammed Ali, P-gypt was drawn 
into the/ vortex of European politics. But in this, the 
second, phase I shall limit my view to the deposition of the 
Khedive Ismail, who practically mortgaged his country to 
the European bondholders. 

In the third phase, it will be seen that Egypt under the 
Powers resulted in the failure of Internationalism. 

P'inally, unefer the Single Control, P-gypt has made such 
strides in national development and expansion, that her 
progress now entitles fler to ampler recognition in the 
comity of nations. 

(a) Eg}fpt of the Past^ 

At the* period when Alexander, by the death of his father, The^PersUn 
Philip, became heir®t© the throAe of Macedonia •and to the 

^ For the facts and their presenttti®n under this sub-section of my subject, I am 
indAilfllfHlbr the most part to an elaborate Memorandum specially pftpared for me 
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hegemony of Greece, the empire of the '^^ersians extended 
over the whole of Western Asia, including Syria. h"or over 
two centuries Egypt herself formed one of the satrapies of 
this vast empire. 

The Persian navy, composed of the united fleets of the 
satrapies of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Islands, had 
been seriously crippled through the defeats inflicted by the 
Greeks : namely, off Artemisium and off Salamis (480 n.C.)» 
at Mycal^(479 R.C.), off Cyprus and at the mouth of the 
Eurymedon (470 B.C.). It was owing to the sufjport given 
by the PhoeLiicians and Egyptians, no less than to the dis- 
sensions among the Greek Republics, that the Persian navy 
was not entirely destroyed and was able to survive these 
disasters. Carthage was not then the formidable naval 
Power which, a century or so later, contested with the 
Romans for the empire of the world. 

Alexander the In consequcnce of its crippled state, the Persian navy 
was not in a position to dispute the Command of the Sea 
when Alex?nder undertook his expedition against Ihj King 
of Kings. As commander-in-chief of the Greek forces, 
Alexander therefore had the support of the Greek Fleet, on 
his right wing, during his victorio is march through Asia 
Minor and Syria to Egypt. 

For two years after the battle of Issus (333 l».‘ .) Alex- 
ander had left Darius severely alone, owing to the pre.sence 
of the Persian F'leet in the ^Egean, which interrupted his 
communications with Greece. But, after the conquest of 
Egypt, Alexander, on his way to Tyre, learnt of the destruc- 
tion of this fleet by one of his admirals. He was the*'efore 
free to pursue his conquest of the East, with the assurance 
that, his sea-power being undisputed, the Greek ba.se of 
supplies and reinforcements was inviolate. 

Having reached India, he despatched a fleet under Hear- 
chus/who sailed up the Persian Gulf and the Tigris and 
explored the .shores of Arabia, with the object of discovering 

« 

by H.E. Yakulf Artin Pasha, Egyptian Under- Seer Aa*ry of State in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, whose leisure and schplafship were at all times generously 
placed at my disposal. ^ ‘ 
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a trade-route betv«L‘cn^ Greece and the*Far JEast ftetfring 
to Babylon, with the spoils of ^ar, Alexander died there, 
sudden^', in 323 li.C. His empire being partitioned among 
his generals, Egypt fell to the •share of# Ptolemy, whose 
genius, being equal to his opportunity, founded the strongest 
and m();it ^durable dynasty as well as the most prosperous 
and puiss«ant Empire. 

With the.afcl of the powerful navy; under his command, The Ptolemies 
IHol^my I. Sotcr made himself master of Cyprus a/d of 
coasts of Palestine and Phcenicia. His empire, in the year 
* 300 IJ.C'., \^xtended over Egypt, Libya, Cyrenfica, Arabia 
Petraxi, Judea, Phcenicia, Ccelcsyria, and Cyprus. 

Hjs immediate successors, being capable and far-seeing 
statesmen, a^)pear to have foreseen the domination of Rome. 

'rhirteen years before the first Roman fleet was built, and 
gained a rict^ny under the command of DuilWus, Ptolemy II. 
Philacfelf)hus sent an embassy to Rome (273 B.C.) to offer his 
good wishes to the Senate and to seek its friendship. Puteoli 
thfjn \ k €^ ai\c the favoured harbour of Alexandria® ships. 

Thereafter, until P-gypt became a Roman Province (30 
n.(\), the Ptolemies cultivated and enjoyed the friei\dship gf 
Rome as die basis of their foreign policy, which chiefly 
^engrossed '•thefir attention. Rome, on her side, regarding 
Egypt aj a political dependency,^ dM not incorporate the 
country in her Empire^ until forced by circumstances to 
<lo so. • 

Meanwhile, during the third century, li.C, the powerful 
navy o( the Ptolgmies dominated the Eastern Mediterranean 
and tbe Greek States. Their maritime supremacy gave 
them the dominion of the entire littoral of Asia Minor, from 
Cilicia to the Hellespont and enabled them at the ^same 
time to extend their influence, not only ovci* Thrace and^ 

Macedonia, but even over the coasts of the Black Sea.^ 

• • 

‘ The Roman Senate was appointed, by the will of Ptolemy XIII., guardian to 

Ptolemy Xlif. Dionysos II. and Cleopatra VII. — ivho were to marry each 
other. This gave rise to the landing of Cassar in Kgypt, to support Cleopatra 
(48 h.c.), who was banisheef Uy Ptolemy Xlv. * 

" ‘The Empire of Egypt, founded, by the first King, still [under Ptolemy II.] 
incli^^pAiibilestine and Ccele-Syrijf, as well as the outlying and n(Jl very secure 
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Enjoying the^ Command of the Sea, »and a favourable 
geographical position, the European commerce with the Far 
East, by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea as well as by 
Syria and Arabir, became the monopoly of the Kings of 
Eg}'pt. Alexandria being the entrepot ol this traffic, its 
founder thus left to his successor a noble inheritance, which 
was carefully fostered by prudent stalesmanshiu under the 
influence of sea- power. 

Rise of the In the western portion of the Mediterranean, the struggle 

Roman Empire ^ * i f> 

for supremacy between Carthage and Rome was waged 
during the period of Egypt’s highest power in the eastern 
portion (252 h.C.) In 241 !*>.('. a great naval victory, 

off the Aigates islands, gained b\' the Roman Ccuisiil 
Lutatius Catulus, put an end to the first Jhinic vV'ar. 'This 
victory gave to Rome undisputed possession of Sicily (237 
IJ.C.), the islands of Corsica and Sardinia having been an- 
nexed in the previous year. I'he Roman Empire thus 
impinged more and more on the Greek world, and thereafter 
tended to displace the Ptolemies from their ('ommand of the 
Sea in the Eastern Mediterranean. ^ During the third Puni(' 
\Yar (149-146 h.C.), Rome finally ^^ubTugated the Cartha- 
ginians : and by the destruction of ^Carthage (146 H.< \) she 
became absolute mistress of the Western Mediterranean 
Corinth also was destroyed , in the same }'car. 

In 193 VkV. the Romans had defeated the fleet of Antio- 
chus the Great at C^yssus (Tcheme) and established their 
-supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, where, from thi- 


province of Cyrene. There is even evidence that in Syria, at one time in this 
reign, there were Kgyjitian gaidsons as far as the Kuphrates, As soon as 
Demetrius disapjieared, and the great empires of Thrace and Syria lost theii c^tali- 
lished .sr>vcreigns, Ptolemy resumed contiul c/ the .dOgean Sea, with its coa^t 
cities and islands. How far this naval supremacy reached, and what cities it did 
not include, we cannot as yet tell wdth certainty. At all events, the confederacy ot 
the Cyclades, some cities on the Thracian coast, perhaps even on tjie Kuxine, re- 
cognised the sway of Kgypt, administered apparently by the King’s high admiral, 
Philokles, himself King ofsSidon. . . . Ihe stations from which ell this naval 
empire was controlled were Thera, and probably Cyprus.’— (‘ A History of f'.gypt 
under the Ptolelnaic Dynasty,’ by J. p'. Mahaffy, p.‘ 6 §.) 

^ The Romans sent a friendly message t® jfhnounce their victory in 201 11. c. 
over Carthag#and to convey their thanks for the neutrality of Egypt. . 
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time onwards, thd^r *^a-power was not menaced by a rival. 

E‘4ypt, it is true, ])osscssed an independent navy ; but the 
later Ikolemies enjoyed merely the semblance and guerdon 
of royaltx’, whijst Rome exercfscd a dominant influei]ya& - 
throughout the adjacent^ countries. 

A ixji'igd of civil wars and internecine feuds, which lasted 
for more Jthan one hundred years, bjthed t\w^ Roman Empire 
in blood. TlTe power of Rome wajH, however, so firmly 
cstal:>lished, that none of the formerly indepenflent pro- 
vinces which she had reduced to her sway had either the 
strength or the courage to make any serious attempt to rij^e 
against their t)])pressors. This period of internal strife 
brought to a close by the battle of Actium (31 n.C,). 

liy the (festruction of Antony’s Egyptian fleet, Augustus T"''''*-:ioration 
])Ut an end to the civil .wars and gained the supreme sove-^*^^*^^ 
reign ^ })ower.* Had Antony conquered, he* would probably 
have been left in undisturbed possession of Egj'pt for some 
yews longer; but it was inevitable that, sooner or later, 

I^gN'pt 'j^hould fall to the Power that exercised the Com- 
mand of the Sea^ As the only autonomous State in the 
Mediterranean, EgJ'pt’.'f comparative independence,* even •in 
the hand'-.of a Cleopafra, was, in effect, a danger to the 
Roman l*mpire : and therefore Egyj)t had to be incorpor- 
ated. l^esides, the ^commerci^l value of Egypt had long 
been an attraction. • 

Other Roman lTovin?:cs w ere under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Senate : but so w ell did Augustus understand the 
pow'er A\diich the* possession ()f P-gypt conferred, that he trans- 
formdti the l^ngdom into an Imperial Province, directly 
dependent on the sovereign.^ Moreover, he entrusted the 
government of the countr^^ to Patricians, and not to Plebeians ; 
and he banished all who held to the Ptolemies, providing 
liberally for their wants. 

At the* beginning of the Christian era, Roman rule was Pax /tomana 
supreme ^)ver the three ancient continetits, and Roman sea- 

The IVovince was treated as an Imperial estate. Kgypt, in a sense, com- 
inanded Rome, which was dependent on the tribute of corn. The Red Sea trade 
and the Far Fast became an E|;yptian monopoly. 
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power dominated the then known world. This mighty 
Empire was held together* b)' a standing army of only 
400,000 men and a naval force of 50,000 marines. It 
w ,is to be noted, however, ' that the proportion of the naval 
force to the land force— one-eighth — was much higher than 
that commonly adopted in olden times. It may therefore 
be argued, frorr^ this fact, that the Romans attached high 
importance to sea-power and intended to afford adequate 
protection to their very extensive and active sea-borne com- 
merce. In particular, their commanding naval strength was 
designed and calculated to crush an\' attempt at revolt in 
the countries subject to their rule (n* influence. 

^Faiiof This universal jxiace — or Ptix -prevailed pmeti- 

Fmnire cally till the third century of our era. It had resulted from 
the three' hundred years of warfao' on land and sea which 
was terminated 'by the decisive fleet-actif)n off' Aclium. It 
was interrupted by the rising of the northern nations, and 
ultimately by the invasion of the Goths in the year c-50. 
The Goths'were signally nmtcfi, and with great ^los 4 , nine- 
teen years later by Claudius II.; and the^scat of empire was 
removed to Byzantium in 321 ; but the W'estern Empire 
eventually succumbed to the repeated assaults ( f the Bar- 
barians on its northern borders : Rome, its capital, being 
taken and pillaged by Alar^c in 410. 

Decline of The Eastern Empire, on the other hand, fcomprising 

the Eastern T-in -r/t* i- 

Empire the Balkan renmsula, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean J, maintained 
its integrity and preserved its unity by \Irtue of ks .sca- 
power and more favourable strategic position.;, The Mnpire 
defended itself against its enemies — Persians, Slavs, Bar- 
bariaas, and all nations that attacked it f)n land and by 
ijca — until the seventh century, when it sank to its lowest 
ebb. 

Arab Conquest Between the years 620 and 640, the Arabs, or Saracens, 
snd Empire ~ 

became masters in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Eg^j^t ^ ; and 

. • • • • 

^ The Persians drove the Romans out of Kgypt in 616, and governed the 

country for ten years, until the revolt of ttie Arabs, under the teaching of 
Mohammed, cleprived the king of I^rsia of fiis be.st soldiers, thercb/%t 4 ..iing 
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soon afterwards the whole of North AVnra fell imrlhr 0hf-{r 
dominion. 

It is; true that, at this period, the Byzantines possessed a 
war-fleet ; but it was maintained /or the protection of com- 
merce rather than for offensive operations. As a matter'^ 
fact, du^riiig the seventh and eighth centuries, the Arabs were 
in a posijiop on no less than nine occasiojis to undertake, 
without opposition, expeditions by se^ to contest the posses- 
sion* of Constantinople, which they besieged sevefal times. 
Instead of strengthening their navy, however, the Byzantines 
relied exclusively on their ‘ Greek fire * for <he destruc- 
tion of the Saracens' ships, when these made their ajS- 
peagance under the walls of the Im{:>erial city. They a^so 
attertipted \o rid themselves of the Arabs, as they did of 
their other adversaries, by offering subventions • to secure 
peace. • • • 

But *the impetus of the Arab conquest was irresistible. 
•In^addition to their acquisitions in Syria, Egypt, and in 
i^orth 'Africa generally, Cyprus, Crete, Sicily, cgid Sardinia 
fell into their hands ; and, in the eighth century, they in- 
vaded Europe, co^iqu^ring Spain, Southern Frajice, apd 
Southern ^taly. Haviif^ secured the Command of the Sea, 
these curhulitive conquests were made within a compara- 
tiv'ely short space of time. ^ • 

In a word, the Eastern Empire fell, primarily, in conse- 
quence of its neglect of* the navy which had built it up and 
protected it ; and it became a prey to its enemy so soon as 
it relinquished ihe Command of the Sea. The Arabs sup- 
planted the ^yzantines as Masters of the Mediterranean ; 
and, meeting no hostile fleet to dispute their supremacy, 
they inherited the Command of the Sea. 

The possession of Egypt secured, at the s^me time, to its 
Molfammedan masters the monopoly of commerce with the 
East durihg a period extending over two centuries. 

• • 

the Romans to re-establish themselves ^in Egypt. The Arabs soon began to 
press on the frontiers of the* Roman Empire and to threaten E{;ypt, which they 
ev entual ly entered in 639. Thedtiorus and his troops withdrew from Alexandria 
in^f^Pjfcand the Roman Empire Tn Egypt |hen came to an end. • 
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The rival Lisstiisions ill the Arab Empire divitled the Khalifate 
KhaUfates mutually hostil^ camps. The Abbassides, de- 

scendants of Mohammed’s uncle, settled at liagdad and 
dominated the K,ast, ruling Egypt between the years 750 
and 870 ; the Ommyades founded the Khalifate of Cordova, 
and established their rule in Spain (756 to 1031). , 

Neither section of the Arab Empire attempted to preserve 
its sea-power. The Abbassides were menacec^, b}' the in- 
vasion of\ the Turks, from the eighth century onwards ; the 
Ommyades were incessantly harassed by the Christians of 
the West. liut, not being threatened at sea, both Empires 
neglected their naval forces, and suffered in consequence. 

The Fatimites From the iiiiith century, Yemen, Egypt, and the nortji of 
Africa became virtually independent of the tw() Khalifates. 
A formidable power, the Fatimites, became masters of the 
northern littoral of Africa in the tenth centu.y ; -and, not 
being opposed at sea, they took possessir)n of the isiands of 
the Mediterranean as well as of the sovereignty (>ver tl\(^se 
waters, and ^founded Cairo (969 ), which became tln.-^ centre 
of their dominion. Here the Fatimite Khalifs reigned for 
two centuries. They crushed the , rival Khalifate of the 
Abbassides, subjugated Syria, Arabiu, Mesopotamia, and for 
a time exercised supremacy over all the East. 

But during the period of their growiiig ascendancy in 
tho.se lands, the Fatimites lost their pos.sessions in the West. 
The Normans of Sicily on the one ::ide, and the Berbers on 
the other, established themselves in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean and in North Africa, westwards /)f Egypt, Not 
pos.scssing a navy, the E'atimites were unable to offer effective 
resistance against the Crusaders, who, in the eleventh century, 
possessed thcm.selves of the coasts of Syria and Palestine. 

TheAyubites Arabia, in its turn, seceded from the E'atimites ; and in 
Egypt itself they were supplanted in the twelfth century by 
the dynasty of the Ayubites, founded by Saladin (Salaheddin 
Yusuf). , ^ 

Saladin organised an army and created a formidable 
navy. He ‘ reconquered Jerusalern from the Christians, 
and transneitted the sovereignty oftEgypt, Syria, and 
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to his own family, which preserved* it for a hmncked 
years. * ^ 

In th^^ thirteenth century, the Europeans, recognising the 
» dependence of Syria on Egypt, uodertook ^the conquest of 
the latter. In 1240, Louis IX. of France laid siege tCT 
Damiett^ and captured tlie town ; but the King and his 
•entire army were made prisoners at Mansura. Neither the 
ships nor llje* armies of the Eur(?peans were sufficiently 
powerful and disciplined to conquer the Arabs and#Berbers 
by sea and the Turks by land. After their expulsion from 
•^he E ast, they disap|)eare(l for a long time as •a maritime 
power in the waters of the Levant. • 

Tbe dominion of Egyjit passed from the hands of tlfe The Mamiuks 
A\aibites info those of the Mamluks, who established their 
government in 1250 and ruled until the sixteenth century. 

This military'* caste remained, however, in t^gypt and con- 
tinuc‘ii tf) prosper until the French invasion of 1798, being 
exterminated in the massacre ordered by Mohammed 
Afi TiNh^ II. ^ 

'file Venetians (or Venicians), having secured the The Venetians 
commerce of the Far ^East which passed through Egypt 
and Syria, ^ endeavoureck to preserve their monopoly by 
, assuming ^jrotectorate over Egypt and defending her 
against the other naval l^owers of the Mediterranean. But 

^ f . . 

their commerce, whicli was seriously injured by the discovery 
of America (1492), wa.s« ruined through the opening up of 
the maritime route to the Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope (^I497j. Egypt also suffered severely by this diversion 
of tnkfic, because the Mamluk princes and nobles received 
about one-fourth of the value of the merchandise that passed 
through their country. In effect, she experienced a com- 
mercial eclipse during the next three centurie.s* 

L<tcking the protection of Venice, which was based ort The ottomans 
commercicfl interests alone, and being herself too im- 
poverished to raise and maintain a navy of her own, Egypt 
fell under the sw^^ of the pttomans. In 1517 Egypt 
became a Turkish Pashaljk. 

•Ij*liertheless, before Tiiman Bey was deposed by the 
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Sirftaif; Eg}*pt^ maAe a strenuous atteifipt to recover the 
Indian traffic. Assisted Venice, and with the connivance 
of the King of Calicut, Egypt built and launched a fleet 
which, sailing for Indian, fell in with and vanquished a 
Vortuguese squadron off the Bombay coast. The Portuguese, 
being thereby spurred to fresh exertion, despatcjn^l a fresh 
fleet against the Egyptians, and routed then^, pff Diu, in’ 
I 509. Thereafter, tjie* Atlantic route was ^e^ured for the 
commeiVe of the Indies, which ceased to enricH the 
Mediterranean, although a portion of it was diverted 
to Constantinople. The Sultans of Turkey, on their sidv^; 
‘instead of forming an alliance with Venice, in order to 
ctmtest the Atlantic monopoly of the English, DutcK, and 
Portuguese by invading Bombay, attacked Venice as a* short 
• cut to commercial supremacy, at the same time neglecting 
the developmejit of the caravan-route betw( 5 in the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf (Aleppo to BasVa). By 

pursuing the shadow they thus lost the substance of /heir 
commercial greed. * 

Two events of capital importance had marlced the latter 
half of ^the fifteenth century : the (Rapture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and the complete aifil final expujsion of the 
Moors from Spain. The victor}’ of Mohamified* II. put an. 
end to the Byzantine Plmpire, by the fall of the capital 
(1453) ; and the capture of Granada, after two years* siege, 
by Ferdinand, the Catholic, terminated (1492) eight centuries 
of struggle between Christians and Mussulmans for the 
possession of Spain. • 

Expulsion of The history of this long strife for dorgination the 
ic Moors^from j^erian Peninsula presents many striking examples of the 
immense advantages, whether for offensive or defensive pur- 
poses* which •the Command of the Sea bestows. It was 
owing to their sea-power that the Arabs were in a petsition 
to invade Spain. In consequence of their Comnfand of the 
Sea, they were also enabled to de{:)end on a steady flow of 
reinforcements, and thus to, reap the^ full benefits of their 
victories and to consolidate their ryle. Charlemagne, on the 
contrary, when he crossed the Pyrenees to wrest SpaiKin^f'^rn 
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the Saracens, penefratejd no further tha:h the Ebro, bbcaiise, 
although powerful by land, he posjiessed no naval force either 
in the Northern Seas ^ or in the Mediterranean. 

Ferdinand and Isabella wero well aware that their 
dominion required to be strongly supported by sta as well 
as advai?CQd on land, T*hey therefore built up a navy, and 

* thereby secured immunity against any hostile return of the 
Arabs driven t)ut of the Peninsula. ^Moreover, this navy 
also enabled P'erdinand to conquer the kingdom df Naples 
and to make himself master of the Western Mediterranean. 

• In the Eastern Mediterranean, the inheritors of the Sea^ower of * 
Byzantine Empire, the Ottoman Turks, had also turned ttomans 
thein attention to sea-power, and endeavoured to revive thdir 
ancieht supremacy. The control of the Mediterranean was 
therefore disputed from this [>eriod between the Ottomans 
and the Spafiiards until, in 1517, the form<?r seized P^gypt 
and, a ifttle later, the dependent States f)f Tripoli, Tunis, and 

*Aft^’thesc important acquisitions, the Ottonpan Empire 
regarded herself as^ Mistress of the Seas from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Sea* of Azov, and as far south as Aden. 

This vaynted suprenffacy was overthrown, and Ottoman Battle of 

• expansion* wa*s completely checked, by the crushing victory 
gained over their entire naval .force "by the Allied fleets of 
Spain, Venice, Genoa, M§ilta, and of the Pope, under the com- 
mand of Don John of Austria, at the great battle of Lepanto 
(1571). Never, since the battle of Actium, had such a 
decisive naval engagement been fought for the sovereignt)' 
of the® seas, iinfolving, as it necessarily did, the question also 
of world-empire. If its results were not so immediate, 
nevertheless it is from Jhis disaster that the decadence of 
the Ottoman P3mpire may be said to date. • Although the 
AllieTl fleets neglected to follow up their victory, the fact wa*s 
none the less established, that the Turks could be vanquished 
at sea, ai»d that this defect was the vulnerable point of their 

^ In his old age, Charleinagne had the mortification to witness Borman pirates, 
against whom he had no fleet to^ oppose, ravaging with impunity the coasts of 
Europe, on which they ^ereable later to establish themscflves. 
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Entpirc. The Turkish navy having been all but annihilated, 
the European fleets found leisure to develop their strength 
and resources without having to encounter any naval I'owcr 
capable of hamp'^ring their movements. 

Battieor For a long time after the battle of Lepanto, the dis- 
organised Turkish fleet was not in a state to risk, aw engage- 
ment In spite of repeated efforts, it took nearly two 
centuries for the Sujtans to again raise an efficient navy. 
But the maritime power of Turkey recovered only to be 
finally shattered. In 1770, it received a crushing blow 
through the defeat inflicted by the Russian fleet umler 
Admiral Elphinston ' and IVince Alexis Orlofif in the ba\' 
01 Tcheme, off the Skio channel, west of Smy rna. 

The ensuing contest for naval supremacy carried on 
between the Holy Roman Empire, Spain, and the maritime 
republics of Itajy, was indecisive, and resulted" on!^’ in crip- 
pling all of them. 

Oreat Britain But ill aiid from the sixteenth and seventeenth centu^Es, 
wnd France Europeaii Statcs Sprang into the first rank asTfiaritimc 
Powers. 

England, first under Elizabeth ^but- particularly under 
Cromwell, entered into rivalry for tile Command .of the Sea 
against the Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Portuguese. The 
flag of Great Britain 'was displayed in the Mediterranean. 
On the capture of Gibraltar (1704), it was raised as a 
symbol of her naval supremacy, and has never since been 
lowered. Nelson nailed it to the mast at Trafalgar (1805). 

France, in her turn, under the impulse- given by Louis 
XIV., and directed by Colbert, became also a ^rst-class* naval 
Power. 

^ The Russian fleet was in a deploralfle condkoon, after its long voyage frf)m the 
Baltic ; and, but fdr the aid given by P>rilish seamen at the ports of call, and par* 
t*icularly in the action at Tchem^, it could nt»t have met and overcome the' Ciirks. 
The four fireships prepared by Elphinston were taken into the bay by Lieutenants 
Dugdaie and Mackenzie. To these ofticers, and Commtxlore Greig, the victory 
was primarily due. It is infe?re.sting it) note this early association of Ibitish officers 
< with the Russian navy. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the Russian 
navy was created and trained by English and, esj)ecially, Scottish sea-capt.iins. 
lJut, in our brief alliances with Russia, we did nbt find her naval aid very effective. 
Nelson openly scoffed at it. 
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During the eighttcnth century, the rivUlry of the Euroj^can 
nations for supremacy at sea was j;-educed to a duel between 
Great I^ritain and France, culminating in the French Re- 


[ volution. . ^ 

In 1798 NapMeon Bonaparte invaded Egypt, and sub- 
sequently Syria, principal!)? with the object of dealing a vital 
•blow to British Colonial expansion. But, in the same 
year, Nelsoh^ gained a decisive vfttory over the French 
squadron in the Bay of Abukir, whicfi, in additioif to Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s vict(jry on land, forced the French 
evacuate Egy})l in 1801. • 

It u'ill be noted that Great Britain, herself, did n of Great Britain 
atteiypt to occupy Egypt, after driving out the French. She 
restoivd the^iuthority r)f the Sultan. 

lo>ur years later, Mohammed Ali was proclaimed*. as Pasha " 
of Eg>*f)t«; ami Great Britain, by her crush^g victory over 
the allic^l P'rciich and S])anish fleets at Trafalgar, became 
\1 i^t res^ of the* Seas. 

•E\w-**a'nce, an inexorable law of world-emj>ire has com- 
f)elle<l Great* Britain, under penalty of the forfeiture of her 
maritime supremacy, iq^on which it is based, to aj^proach 
nearer and nearer to Eg3ipt. 


# • 

(/;) VV/e dynasty of Mohammed Ali 

The year 1769 wfis notable *for the birth of three great First British 
military leaders — Napoleon, Wellington, and Mohammed i^ypt-~?£»i^ 
Ali.“ Over Mohammed Ali, who prided him.self on being a 
Macedonian, tht^ conquests of Alexander, no less than the 
career^ of Wellington and Napoleon, exercised a dominating 
influence. 

An Albanian of humble parentage, the first three decades 
of liis life were passed m obscurity. At the* age of ‘thirty, 
he WHS still in his native village of K 4 vala, engaged in S. 
tobacco business. His three son.s — Ibrahim, Tussun, tsmail 

^ Hy the Sheikhs : but the Torte acknowledged lys position in the following 
yeai. 

‘ Mohammed Ali’s caree* .so admirafty and fully described fey Mr Cameron 
in Egypt in the Nineteenth Centupy^ that 1 have drawm my facts almost exclusively 
froifi^fM» source. • • 
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iivetl to achieve <^military distinction, i,the first becoming 
one of the leading general^ of his time. 

When Napoleon invaded Egypt, Mohammed AH joined 
the Sultan’s arrpy as sec^ond in command of a local levy. 
■*^n the rout of the Turkish force which ^.lndcd at Abukir, 
he himself narrowly escaped th<!: fate of so man^V of his 
comrades, who were driven by the French into the sea, by' 
being drawn info the gig of Sir Sidney Smiih^ ' Two years 
later, thW; latter’s successor, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, landed 
the Albanian contingent at the same spot ; and Mohammed 
AH fought* side by side with the British troops undu.'r' 
Hutchinson in their victorious march (i<Soi) on Cairo. 

* Mohammed All’s dynasty may therefore be said to^have 
been saved and founded under British aus|.Mce.s as against 
the Frenph, who sought to conquer Egypt and Syria for 
themselves in 1^798-1801. Four ur five years later, British 
sea-power and arms having placed him in a pojj’t'ion to 
achieve his destiny, Mohammed Ali became Pasha of E^\;pt. 

The decadent domination of the Mamluks had bei*«r easily 
destroyed by Napoleon’s veterans. They, in thdir turn, were 
escorted out of Cairo, with all the honoiWs of war but with 
none oV its fruits, to the inspiriting tune of ‘ llieland 
Laddie.’ In a brilliant campaign of six months, »Lhe British 
Expeditionary Force <c:ompelled 30,000 French troops to 
evacuate Egypt. A British garrison having remained in the 
Delta till 1802, the Treaty of Amiens provided for its 
withdrawal in the following year. 

The strategical relations between Egypt, and Indja were 
here first demonstrated by the despatch of British reiuforce- 
ments from the latter and from the Ca[>e of 6000 men. Since 
that day, this connection has been upheld : in 1878, in con- 
sequertce of the San Stefano treaty; in 1882, when the 
Arabi revolt was crushed ; in 1885 and 1886, for 0[>erations 
against the Dervishes at Suakin ; and in 1896, for the same 
object. ^ ^ 

The French evacuation left two rival {parties .struggling for 
supremacy tr\ Egypt. The owners of the soil — and therefore 
of the resources of Egypt — the Mamluks, with a sm^jjpor 
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and better disciplined force, were pitted against the TJurkish 
brigands whose object was to restore the Pashalik. Moham- 
med Ali^ bided his time until other adventurers had, by their 
<lc)wnfall, prepafed the way for hirr^ Haviyg succeeded to 
the command of 5t>oo insubordinate Albanians, he then took’'" 
})osscssion of Cairo in tht Sultan’s name and sought the 
^suffrages of* the sheikhs and populace by posing as a dema- 
gogue. fl^^was thus brought into direA conflict with 
Khui^hid, the Sultan’s nominee as PasHa of P-gypt, v#hom he 
besieged in the citadel, having previously permitted Khusrev, 

4 iLs predecessor, to escape to Constantinople, thereby leading 
to the historic enmity between them. The Sultan, being* 
]K)wcrless to resist, acknowledged Mohammed AH in 1 806 
as Pas;ha of Kgypt, though subsequently he made several un- 
successful attempts to remove him. 

'Fhe MamUks had beert driven up the Nilejby Mohammed Second 
Ali ; bhti^their numbers did not exceed 10,000. With the uon 
<tl)jcct of supporting them against the Turkish domination 
in Great Britain, reversing her previous jDolicy, de- 

spatched a second expedition to the Nile. Having restored 
the authority of the? Sultan, she now attempted to destroy it, 
apparently out of chivatfous regard for a moribun 3 cause 
whose ablest leaders were dead. 

It is painful to have to record the disastrous issues of this 
ill-conceived campaign, which lasted through nine months. 
Alexandria and Rosetta Jvere occupied without encountering 
resistance. Later, at Rosetta, where the garrison was sur- 
prised and overcome by 500 Ba.shi Bazuks, a British force 
had tq, besiege the town for twelve days, whilst another de- 
tachment was sent up the river to El-Hamad. 

Meanwhile, Mohammed Ali, having defeated the Mamluks 
at Mangabat, and, with thS aid of the French Consul Drbvetti, 
having roused the population against the infidel invaders? 
despatched an Albanian army of 4000 infantry with i. 500 
cavalry fqr the relief of Rosetta. The^ British force, being 
divided, was overcome in detail ; a great many of our men 
were killed and wounded, or sent as slaves, with 'every mark 
of igjj^iminy, to Cairo. Of the four thousand who l\ad landed 
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oniy cne month previously at Aiexandma, only about onc- 
half now remained. 

In celebration of these victories, the triumphant Pasha 
and the ribald populace, of Cairo strolled in the Kzbekia 
gardens between a double line of English' heads set up on 
poles. The degradation to our pfestige could no further g(.). 
After ransoming the prisoners who wished to return home, 
we humbly withdrew from Eg)*pt. 

The Mamluks were now thoroughly discredited for Iraving 
invoked the aid of infidels ; whilst Mohammed Ali was able 
to pose as She Defender of the Faith and the Liberator of 
Egypt. His power having been enormousl)' increased by 
his military successes, the foundations of his throne, cemented 
by English blood, maj^ be said to have been laii.1 thcreb\'. 

Nevertheless, as he did not trust his Albanians, who were 
getting out of l)and, and Cairo being in a state of anarchv. 
he took refuge in the citadel. • 

Extermination The Sultan, ever anxious, like his predecessors, to reduce 
of t-e Mamluks militaiy' pride of his most successful and popular 

generals, now called upon Mohammed Ali to prove hi^ 
devotion by undertaking an expedition against tlie VV'ahabis, 
of Arabia, who had taken possesskin of the holy cities and 
interrupted the pilgrimage to Mecca. Not daring to dis- 
obey, Mohammed Ali ^-temporized until, on the fine hand, he 
was able to secure his jxisition in Egypt against the Mam- 
luks, and, on the other hand, to raise funds for the exjxjnses 
of the campaign. 

His first act was to seize and alienate the administration 
of tne Wakfs, without actually destroying the principle of 
their religious foundation ; his second, to abolish the private 
tenure of land. By the destruction of all title-deeds, the 
land became tCrown property, or, rather, the private estate 
bf Mohammed Ali, who appointed mudirs and omdeiis to 
administer it. These rapacious officials gradually dis|,x)s- 
sessed the original proprietors, and squeezed and maltreated 
the Fell^hin serfs, in order to make up the total as.se.ssment 
of taxes. So long as this was paid, Mohammed Ali did not 
trouble himself as to the manner *.in which it was iinjpsed. 
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Thus, government 'fcy kurbash was introfiucccl into th^e jfro- 
vinces, and flourished until the emancipation of the peasantr}^ 
under tl\e British Occupation. 

' 1 laving provided the necessary iiunds, the*Pasha of Egypt 

built at Ikilak and launched in sections at Suez a fleet of 30 
brigs for^ the transport oT his artillery and impedimenta. 

•When, later, ^ more money was required, hg squeezed the 
Copts and Fejl/fiiin on his own account and raised another 
/ 3 0(3,000. 

He now felt compelled to deal with the Mamiuks 
bufore sending his army out of Egypt. In spfte of their 
mistrust, he induced the Beys to attend a great public 
function at the citadel, and confided to his son, Tussun, the 
order for theft* massacre. After the accomplishment of this 
treacherous act, from which none escaped, the Mamiuks in 
the proviiKes* were hunted down and killed. Altogether, 
about 5cC>o of this worthless and profligate sect were put to 
• the^word in 1811. Their encouragement of art was their 
sol» li^acy to Egypt. • 

1 ‘he Wahiibis were a puritan .sect whose founder, Abdul The Wahibi 
Wah^ib, had preached tjie doctrine of the Koran . in it.^ 
original purity and uphc#d the Orthodox traditions. For 
sixty years •they had maintained their military domination 
over Central Arabia, routing the Turkish armies sent against 
them and preying on Ihe joilgrims to the holy city. Under 
their great leader, Saud Ik, they reached the height of their 
power as a Bedwin confederacy.^ 

Agaiqst the.se redoubtable bandits, Mohammed Ali now 
despatcjied his son, Tussun, a mere boy, with the Albanians 
he hoped to dispose of by the fortunes of war. His fleet 
gave him the control of ^the Red Sea ; and the coastal 
trade of the Arabian ports subsequently paid fhe expenses 
of the expedition. 

After some successes and a few reverses, the Egyptian 
army at thg seat of war was joined by Mohammed Ali, him- 
self, who, having achieved some victories, returned^ hurriedly 

^ Great Britain, herself, had to sehd expeditions against the Wahabi pirates in 
the r«iyiw*Gulf. • * 

D 
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‘to *E^\^pt in oifder fo counteract a consjbiracy fomented by 
the Porte. Hostilities were not brought to a close until 
Ibrahim* the Pasha's eldest son, was sent to replacq 'Pussun 
in his command* Saud being dead, Ibrahim finally subdued 
the Wahabis and captured their last stronghold of Deraya. 

Conquest ofthe Mohammed Ali now turned Ins attention to the Sudan, 
Sudan-ifo^ he hopo^ to find gold for his Treasury and recruits' 

for his army. Ismaij* his third son, was giv'en ,the command 
of the first expedition, which set out in 1820. To protect 
his flank against menace from the Libyan Desert, Mohammed 
Ali despatched an expedition against the warlike and fanat* 
ical Si wans, whose oasis, after a hard- won victorv', was 
a*nnexed to Egypt, 

Ismail was entirely successful. He occui)iefl Berber and 
Shendi, and penetrated to Sennar. 

In the following year, Ismail being jf>ined ^)y his brother 
Ibrahim, the former went up the Blue Nile, the latttr'up the 
White Nile. Ismail reached Tomat, on the Upper A^bara ; 
but, on returning to Shendi, he fell a victim to his deprecia- 
tions, — he and his staff being burnt alive in the [)alace by an 
incensed populace. His brother I,brahim, falling ill, had to 
return to Egypt ; but his ff»llowerf» penetrated far into the 
Dinka country. " “ 

Meanwhile, a third expedition, sent out by Mohammed 
Ali, annexed Kordofan in 1822. KhaVtum was founded, and 
the surrounding country thoroughly subjugated, in 1823. 

Devasutionof During the ensuing fifteen years, the Sudan was a 
shambles, under the brutal rule of the, Egyptiap slave- 
traders and taskmasters. The search for^guld hc'yd been 
profitless ; the caravan-trade had l'>een ruined : but the 
country abounded in ‘ black ivory ' and recruits for a 
Sudanese aftny. In 1838, Mohammed Ali himself paid 
a surprise-visit to the Sudan, penetrating as far sowth as 
Fazlbkl, and returning to Alexandria after an ’absence of 
only six months, , c 

The state of the Sud^n became^even worse as time 
passed. It was a land of exil^e for the Felldhin, and a 
happy hunting-ground for unprincipled Pashas, untiJL*I}aker 
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and Gordon put # stop, at least temffbrari[y, to tht ntost 
t^laring iniquities of Egyptian ruloi 

The .conquest of the Sudan not proving a j^rofitable The Pasha’s 
enterprise, Mohammed Ali was impelled ito raise money 
nearer home. Id^s ruling ambition being to make himself 
indepenclipnt (T the Porfe, he required vast sources of 
•wealth. A ^despot in government, he now became a 

mon(»polist iy •trade, dealing direct wjjth European buyers, 
lie fostered native industries, in the hope of becoming 
independent of luiropean manufactures : but failed in the 
Tittempt. lie welcomed foreigners, whom Ife tried to 
interest in his ‘ reforms,' because he had need of their 
financial co-operation. Mis monopolies were, of coursl', 

illegal, undef the Capitulations : but he succeeded in gag- 
ging or outwitting the European Consular body,# until, in 
J838, Mtnr)® Hulwer’s Commercial Treat^^ with Turkey 
abolishefl monojjolies, and thereby led to his economic 
do^'iifall. 

^lie l^gyptian army, under the care of the J^Tenchman 
known as Suliman Pasha, who introduced the Continental 
s\stem, had made grejt strides both in discipline an^ 
training. U numbered % 50,000 Regular troops, with 100 
^field-piecesf Vast sums were spent on the acquisition of 
a second-hand navy, through the purchase of warships, 
partly with a view to impress the Porte and partly to 
j)rotect Egyptian commerce against the Greek pirates. 

The first navy, raised in this manner, was destroyed at 
Navarigo. But •the .second was built at the arsenal of 
Alexandria, arjd proved its metal under Ibrahim. In 
1832, Mohammed Ali po.ssessed no le.ss than 8 battle- 
ships and 15 frigates, carrying 1300 gun.s, and manned 
by 12,000 men. The lesson of British navM supremacy 
was tver before his eyes : but he neglected to profit 
by it. ETtr this he suffered. It was British .sea-power 
that drovn him out of Europe and o^ Asia,, and British 
clemency that .secure^ him the peaceful possession of Egypt 

In 1824, the Sultan again called on the Pasha of E^gypt Battle of 

, , 7 , . , 1 t f T T • J L • Navarino— x 8 

to his devotion to the Padishah. He appointed him 
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Pas'ha l)f the Morcaf and ordered hirn to^subduc the Greek 
insurgents. % 

A squadron of 6o ships of war and lOO hired trtins[)orts 
left Alexandria, » with 17^000 troops, under the command 
of Ibrahim Pasha. It was in this campaign that l^gypt, 
through the cruelties perpetrated* b)' Ibrahim's^ iy*m>' and 
the wholesale enslavement and deportation 0/ Greeks to* 
Alexandria, finally alienated the sx mpathieM* aiid tolerance 
of Eurofxj. Great Britain, France, and Russia sent squadrcMis 
to the Morea, which, combinecl under the general command 
of Sir Kdward Codrington, boldly entered Xavarino harbowr 
and, being fired on, at once engaged the enemy. h'ew 
oT the 65 Turco-Egyf)tian ships escaped destriictio!i.J A 
I'rench garrison occupied Greece ; and Codrington hailed to 
Alexandsia, where he compelled Mohammed AH to con- 
clude a convention for the evacuation of the*M(«'ea. The 
treaty of Adrianople (1829) secured the indejKmHence of 
Greece. ^ ^ • 

After Navanno The destruction of the Turco-lCgyptian fleet at XaCarrno 
fell more heavily on the Sultan than on the Vasha. The 
ejisaster at Tcheme had compelled Turkey to make a 
su{)reme effort to revive her navy. After Xavarino, Turkey 
practically ceased to exist as a maritime [)6\v(?r. It was 
from about this period that Russia began to enter into 
rivalry with Great Britain for naval sufjremacy in thc! Black 
Sea and Mediterranean. In consequence of the increasing 
maritime strength of Russia — who, in 1853, burnt a Turki.^h 
squadron in the roadstead of Sinojx; — Gieat J-^riti^in, sujj- 
ported by France and Austria, three years Kyer, guaKinteed 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, involving the .sealing 
up of the Bosporus and Darfianelles. 

Campaij^^in Tv/icc had Mohammcd Ali exhausted the resources of 
Mmor~j83i-‘Egypt, without succumbing, in his wars for the Padishah. 

* ^ Nevertheless, in 1829, the Sultan again taxed his fealty by 
commanding him ,to send his fleet and 20,000 men to 

^ Thirty Turkish warships and transports, and seventeen Egyptian vessels, 
carrying 5000 Greek slaves, are said to have*reached Alexandria. Ibrahim had 
lost the half^f his army. 
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Stambul. As the had reason to believe that, before 

Navarino, the Turkish admiral vfas under secret orders to 
, seize an opportunity of kidnapping the Egyptian army, he 
• was on his guard.against such a pTilpable rflse. The baited 
Pasha therefore temporized until, by the force of circum- 
^stances, he# was placed in the position of a rebel: and, as 
such, hc‘ ii>V|^led Syria with 9000 intintry aiid 2000 cavalry. 
' This fine <'frmy, unrler Ibrahim Pashm, with the ii^valuable 
Suliman as chief of his staff, had the support of the 
Kgx’ptian fleet at Jaffa, The Syrians, groaning under the 
Turkish \'oke, hailed Ibrahim as a deliverer, anS eventually 
flocked to his standard. 

A^re fell ^(1832) after a siege of six months, and became 
the P.gyjJtian base. With his 9000 P'ellahin and mercenaries, 
together with as many more volunteers recruited 'from the 
Druse, and liedwin populations, Ibrahirfi marched to 
Damascus, which o[)ened its gates to him. Holding a 
safl: line of communications, Ibrahim then set out for 
Homs, wherp the vanguard of the Turkish arn%y was en- 
cainpi‘d, the main* body being fifty miles behind. Here 
tht‘ Ottoman commander, being unable or unwilling t«f) 
d(*n\' Ibrahim^ decided to give battle. The result was, that 
•the Turks were utterly routed ; and the main body, hearing 
of the disaster, mutinied, and flecT to the north. The 
victorious P^gyptian commander, after a brief visit to Aleppo, 
sot out in hot pursuit, ami completed their discomfiture. 

In consequence of these reverses, and in the panic that 
followed them, the Turkish fleet abandoned Alexandretta. 
Ibrahifn, seizinj^ his advantage, sent forward a detachment 
under Abbas to occupy Adana. Receiving reinforcements 
from his fleet, he advanc<#d on Konia, near which the .Turks 
had concentrated 50,000 men. Here he defeated the Granc^ 
Vizier Reshid, routing his entire army, with insignificant 
" losses to himself. Konia was the third pitched battle* won 
by the Ejfyptians, fighting against heavy odds, in an eleven 
months’ campaign that had resalted in the conquest of Syria 
and the violation of Asia Minor. 

Fbrahim, with an arm)^ of 30^000 men, now ptenetrated, 
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in the depth of winter, to within one hundred miles of the 
Bosporus, to Kutaya, from whence he threatened the capital 
and demanded compliance with his father's orders. Nothinjj^ 
but the proximity of a Russian squadron, with 13,000 
troops, prevented him from occupying Constantinople, and 
there dictating his own terms. I'he Sultan wa-' com()eIled 
to agree to the Convent’on of Kutaya (1S33). The Firman 
of I S3?, (Hitlawing and deposing Mohamn’ied Ali, was 
revoked ; and a new Firman (6th May 1S33) confirmed the 
Pasha in the possession of Egypt and Syria. 

The Egyptians retired to Syria ; anti the Russians 
evacuated the Bosporus : but the I'reaty of Unkiar-Skelessi 
(where the latter had concentrated) placed the Sultan under 
a Russian Protectorate and closed the Dartlanelles to the 
warships of other nations. Thus, by astute diplomacy anti 
prompt action,' Russia, who a few \'ears previously had 
obtained the chief credit of liberating Greece, temporarily 
usurped the role of Great Britain. She was, however, 
deposed from this position by the Treaty of Ltmdon (1840), 
to which she, but not France, was a Signatory l\)wer — the 
latter adhering to its stipulations only in the following year, 
after the evacuation of Syria. 

Fall of In 1841, Mohammed AH lost Syria; but, through the 
influence of Lord Palmerston, he secured the hereditar}* 
{X)ssession of Egypt. The history of thi.^ disastrous cam- 
paign may be briefly told. 

The conqueror of Syria, coquetting with the fickle diplo- 
macy of France, who was playing a double game, openly 
defied the Powers, and prated <){ his ‘ rights - -the legitimate 
fruits of his son's victories — or, in other words, the recogni- 
tion of his complete inde|x:ndence. The Powers, dealing 
Jeniently with him, though a rebel to his suzerain, decided ^ 
to maintain his state of vassalage to Turkey, giving him 
Egypt for his family and Syria for his lifetime. 

t 

^ In the Treaty of London (1840), cdi^ned by thc« Plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and of the Sultan. Under Article II. the 
Powers undertook to ‘ cut off the communication by sea between Egypt and 
Syria.’ 
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Ibrahim was at € 3 amascus, with an afmy of 2 50,o«o men 
of all arms, when a firitish squadron arrivccl at Beirut, ac- 
companied by a few Austrian ships and 4000 Turks. A 
landing was effected ; but Beirut^ was bogibarded without 
result, until, everftually, after some Turkish victories on land, 
Sul iman^ evacuated the tT)wn and fell back on Damascus. 

* The Britjsl\ fleet then sailed to Acre, and, with the help 
of its allies,, captured the fortress, *thus for the third time 
at this spot demonstrating the effect of sea-powefl- in the 
I.ev^'int. 

* • The Egyptian navy — comprising no less than 2 i battle- 
shi})s, 1 7 frigates, and i 8 brigs, with 40,000 men — was srtl 
this,, time shut ujj with the fleet surrendered by the Turki^sh 
admfral in Alexandria. As a ‘fleet in being,' it might have 
been used to gre<at adv^antage : but a few Briti.iJi cruisers 
sufficed to lt(»ld it in clicck. The Frcncl\ fleet, on which 
Mohan^Yned AH had relied, never came to his aid. 

••Ibrahim was now thoroughly beaten. With his stricken 
aPmy, numbering over 60,000 men, he com^menced his 
retreat from Damascus ; but only a remnant of this gallant 
band and of the host of camp-followers ever reached Egypt. 

The collapse of Mohammed Ali's dream of emTpire was 
thus complete. Nevertheless, it required the almost brutal 
frankness of a British sea-captain to make him realize his 
downfall. When Sir Charles Napier arrived at Alexandria, 
he said to the Pasha of •Egypt : ‘ If your Highness will not 
listen to my unofficial appeal to you against the folly of 
further resistance, it only remains for me to bombard you : 
and, by God, J zui// bombard you, and plant my bombs in 
the middle of this room here, where you are sitting ! ' After 
that, there was nothing more to be said ; and, although 
Napier's irregular guarantee was repudiated by th^ Porte 
and* the Powers, Lord Palmerston, who supported hirfi, 
obtained Its essential provisions : the unmolested evaouation 
of Syrian and a recommendation to thg Sultan to leave the 
Pasha free in Egj^pt. The j-etention by Mohammed Ali 
of the hereditary tenur^ of Egypt was, conse^^uently, con- 
fisgied by the Turkish Firmans of 13th February and 
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1st, June 1841 ; a.id the Tribute wa# fixed at 80,000 
purses (;^’363,635). i 

Broken down by his reverses and, subsequently, by ph\ sical 
infirmities, Moha/nmed AU died eight years later, a dotard. 

Thercigrntfi Thc Career of Mohammed Ali might have been more suc- 
AU cessful, if less brilliant, had he applied to himself tlie lesson 
taught to Na]K>leon, which in principle he recqgi]ised : thc 
dominating influence of British sea-power, whenever it was 
exerted.'* He is reported, by Burckhardt, to have said : ‘*The 
great fish swallow the small : and Egypt is necessary to 
England . .* . who must some day take Eg}q)t as her share 
of the spoil of the Turkish Empire.’ Ikit, although lie 
ahvays wished to be the friend of Great Britain, he ,]cnt 
himself readily to the intrigues of her rival in Eg)'pt. ‘ He 
luid a whqlesome fear of Palmerston and Wellington, neither 
whom took , him seriously ; but, being *igne)rant of 
European politics, he was unaware of Palmerston'j? domi- 
nant influence in the cabinets of Eurojx:. The first half of 
his reign was s{x;nt in consolidating his position in Egypf ; 
the second, in ambitious attempts at winning an empire. He 
desjjoiled his country for barren conquests ; and his tyran- 
nical rule was a cur>e to his people : hut he extended his 
frr)ntiers, and raised Eg}'pt to the rank of a firs'i-cfass State. 
In sj^itc, too, of his reeWess expenditure on armaments and 
military adventures, and the robber-ecoifomy he practised in 
the Delta, he left Egypt more prosj>er(>us than he found Iut. 
.\lth(Aigh his ‘ reforms ’ were mythical; althf)Ugh lu\ irriga- 
tion projects and canalization works were inspired Ing and 
carried out for, persf)nal ends, these introdi|ced intO' the 
country the European element which its development fle- 
manded. It was his over-reaching ambitifm in S)Tia, and 
his manifest inaapacity to pacify and administer the country, 
that led to the active interference of Europe. He was uilder 
the inxpression that the .security of Egypt dcpend<?d on the 
posses.sion of Syria but, by his tyranny, he roused tlie 
entire native population again.sj him, and,, through his ignor- 
ance, he overlooked the cardinal prinjci[)les of .sea-iX)wer. 

That the^down-trodden P'elldhin should have been led 
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such brilliant victcil-ies^ovcr their TurkRh m^isters is^not so 
remarkable as it mipjht appear. # Ibrahim, himself a great 
leader, was splendidly served by Suliman, as chief of his 
I staff, and by the foreign mercenaries thait composed the 
conquering elements in his army, as well as by the warlike 
local levips^; but his easy successes over the Turks were due 
•in a still ^gt^ater measure to the intrigues^of Khusrev, the 
Sultan’s Warf* • Minister and the igiplacable enemy of 
Moh.^mmed Ali. Khusrev himself wished to be ncfminatcd 
P.isha (jf Egypt and to lead the Sultan’s army against the 
Tebcls ; but his Imperial master could not spafe him. In 
revenge for his discomfiture, he wilfully cripj)lcd each ex- 
{)edi\jon that set out against Ibrahim. The Sultan haviifg 
inassitcred about one-fourth of the Janasseries at Constanti- 
nople and dispersed the remainder, the d'urkish army at that 
time, in dtTaiflt of the better element that evaded or escaped 
service, SVas an undisc iplined rabble. With inefficient troops 
sunder their command, and with Khusrev’s malignant and 
potverful influence at headquarters causing dis^nsion and 
producing further disorganization, the Turkish commanders 
had no chance against ^Ibrahim’s brilliant generalship an^ 
dashing exploits. • 

, In the ye;tr that Mohammed Ali paid homage to his 
suzerain at Stambul, Ibrahim was rec^ved and feted in Eng- 
land. I'hc latter, after ^a few months’ regenc}', during his 
father’.s imbecilit}’, died in 1848. On the death of Moham- 
med Ali in 1849, Abbas (the son of Tussun), who had taken 
over tlu* regency from Ibrahim, succeeded to the Pashalik, 
in precedence his uncle Said. 

Abbas I. was a Turk of the old School. He had no Abbas i.— 1849- 
>ymj)ath}' with his graiulfather’s weakness for Levantine* ^ 
institutions and foreign society: indeed, he opAily expressed^ 
contefnpt for these, and made some attempts to stem the 
tide of the* Eluropean pacific invasion of Egypt But? the 
opening up of the overland route and thu prospect of pillage 
had attracted a .swargi of adveniurers and concession-hunters 
to Egypt, against whom A^^bas .sought safety in flight. He 
shu^.himself up in his palace, refusing all intercourse with 
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forcigrtbrs ; he ^ freed trade by abolishin^J what remained of 
the commercial monop<^k‘es ; he reduced the army, and 
suppressed public institutions that owed their origin to 
artificial inflation : in a word, he adopted a severely reac- . 
tionary policy. He was only thirty-six years of a^e when 
he became Pasha of Ei^ypt. f’ive years later,^ he was 
assassinated in his palace, and was succeeded l^y^his junior' 
uncle, Said. His bripf, inj^lorious rei^n was**iv)tablc chiefly 
for the introduction of railways in the Delta, in onfer to 
facilitate the transit of mails and passengers Ixitween Alex- 
andria and Cairo. These were constructed at the sugge^tioil 
of the British Government, whose interest in a (]uick route 
td India eventually predominated over French obstruct i;.)n. 

Said— 1854-X863 Said, having been educated in France, and 'being ‘of an 
amiable and pliant disposition, readily fell under the sway 
of European inifluence. He admitted all to ^n’s •intimacy ; 
and, having been carefully trained to fill his high ])osition, 
he confidently gathered up the reins of government into .his 
own hands, ignoring his native advi.sers. Eg\'[)t being flee 
from public debt, and commerce bein^ unshackled and 
prosj^erpus. Said made a very good Jxrginning as a benevo- 
lent autocrat. He protected the ^x-'i^^i^dry by granting (in 
1S58) a Land Law, which secured the I'ehahni in their, 
freehold rights ; and Ife extended the railways and canals. 
Indeed, but for the influence of M. de Lesseps, who, as a 
prime favourite, hunted him all over the country in the fixed 
determination to obtain a conce.ssion for the cutting of the 
Suez Canal, the genial I^asha might have ^iucceeded lx‘tter 
in giving effect to his good intentions. Jn 1856, Said 
finally capitulated, and ratified his promise of 1854, being 
assured by M. de Le.sseps that the canal would be con- 
structed with ‘French capital and would make the l^asha 
*ma.ster of the situation in Egypt. The falsification of •these 
hopes is too evident lr>day to require further demonstra- 
tion. In spite of. British opposition to a scheme that 
threatened her <jwn naval interests and held out little pro- 
spect of benefiting Egypt, the Poj^te, as suzerain, eventually 
confirmed the concession. • .« 
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Disease and anj^iety; broke down the*feeble physi(?al and 
mental equipment of Said, vvho,^ after nine years* honest 
endeav^our to benefit his country, died in 1863. 

From my present point of view — the fnfluence of sea- ismaii-^x863- 
power on the history of^Egypt — the rei^n of Ismail was 
chiefly significant for the opening, in 1869, of the Suez 
Canal. Thfe event profoundly affected the^ commercial and 
naval situatKjfi in the Mediterraneryi, leading not only 
to the diversion of international commerce and the^redistri- 
bution of trade-centres, but also to the creation of a nodal 
p'oint in the primac)’ of the seas which of rfheessity fell 

under the controlling influence of the dominant maritime 

Pow4ir. Thus, an Egyptian Question, in its widest senSe, 
was createef second only in importance to the analof^-ous 
situation on the llospori^s. 

'FIH' lal.^()irrs of George Baldwin, the firsi British Consul The s^jez 
in l‘".g>^)t (during the French Revolution), of Mr Briggs, 

* a*if iMiglish merchant at Alexandria, and, in particular, 
tlu? life-long perseverance and initiative of , Lieutenant 
Waghorn, in Moljammed Ali*s reign, had contributed to 
and resulted in the •revival of the overland ^oute Jo 

India, thujg preparing tT 5 e way for M. de Lesseps. First 
► under Said, and subsequently under Ismail, the Suez 
Canal was built and opened as the principal pathway 

of commerce to the Far East. Intended originally for 
sailing vessels only, its* financial success was ensured by 
the invention of the compound engine, which economised 
the consumpticffi of coal, and by the growing commerce 
of Gteat Britain, which contributed two-thirds of its 
receipts. The Company, originally Egyptian, was saved 
from bankruptcy by thg sixteen millions of capital which 
Ismail sunk — part of which went to pay off* the iniquitous 
Award of Nafxfleon III. in 1864; but it was subsequently 
alienated, and brought under French administration, or the 
autocrac>^ of M. de Lesseps. Egypt,* at the present day, 
derives no i)rofit fm)m the C»ial, except indirectly through 
the British Occupation, •which is the logical result of its 
cof>struction. The purchase ^by Lord Beaconsfield of 
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Lsinail's Suez Canal ^>harcs ^ ^ave Great l?ritain a /(>a/s 
which she did not before^ possess in the control of pt, 
and a share with France in the administration of the Canal. 

rhe prosperil!^’ and sa^ct\^ of this international highway 
are, or should be, the common concern of Kuropc and a 
bond of union between Great Britain and Frapee for the 
promotion of i^ood and stable government in Kgypt. Ihit 
its neutralization is jv^sured only so loni:^ as ‘the inte^rit}' of 
h'g'X'ptian territory, under 'rurkish suzerainty, is preserved. 
Career of the The Career of Ismail — the prodigal .son of a warrior l*asha 

odjgaiPasha — not victain me long in the telling. In the apt worifs 
oT Sir Alfred Milner, it was ‘a carni\al of extravagance and 
oppression.'- He ran amok among the stockbrokers of 
Euro|3e and carried despotism to the height of crime." In 
twelve )*esLrs he spent over (»ne hundred millions of money, 
and brought Fgrpt to the brink of bankruj)tcy.‘^ Ite c;*eated 
liabilities of which not more than about ten i>er cfnt. was 
sjjent on the constitution and legitimate development of puWiV 
works and , native institutions. He squandereci fortunes ‘’in 
bakhshish, the building of palaces, vice-regal display and 
aijibitions, and on volu))tuous living. But he wasted f.ir 
more by hi.s reckless and unscru[)iTt(»us methods^, of raising 
money. All this was done in spite of the capable exj)ert 
advice at his ser\ice — ^n advice which lacked authority-- - 
until, by his despf>tism, Ismail’s mc'vl career wa^ brought to 
a close by the united action of IClirojie. 

Everything was in his favour when the j^rodigal Pasha 
came tcj the throne. Ivgyj^t’s revenue was .sufficient -for all 
practical purposes of economical and national development, 
whilst her public debt barely exceeded three millions. The 
American civil war had ojx:ned up inynense markets for cotton, 
the staple product of Egypt, whereby the exports rose in 
two years (1862-1864) from four to fourteen millioirs in 
value, •and the imports from one to five millions. ‘ But, sur- 
rounded as he was by a host of European finanetj^mongers 

’ Purchased (1875) for ;i‘4, 000,000 (fif)m which IsiHail derived an immedialc 
profit of ;^500,ooo) and now worth about ^*20, goo, 000, representing a revenue of 
;^700,<xx>. , ,, 

2 “ Englancf in Egypt,” by Alfreit Milner, to whose guidance through the 
tortuous paths of Ismail’s career I^havc trusted. ^ 
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and concession-huifters — who acquired •rights, too often for 
the mere purpose of extortion — >nd led away by illusory 
dreams of aggrandizement, he, on the conclusion of the 
American War, which put an enci, to the ii^flated prosperity 
of Itgyptian corftmcrce, was drawn into the clutches of 
European cai)italists, eagfer to lend him money for any 
•j)ur|)ose but jdemanding their pound of flesh. Thus, by the 
gild of I tlsmail had saddled* E^ypt* with a debt of 
eight^'-nine millions, concurrently with the increase f)f taxa- 
tion on land amenmting to half as much again. His well- 
iiacant efforts to raise sugar, in place of cottoiif in order to 
supply the markets of the world, were a failure from thb 
first, ^owing to his ignorant and extravagant administrative 
«‘xpe«diture.* Having driven Egypt into the arms of the 
bondholders, whose claims were championed by Erance, he 
plunged 3 iti!Ndcej)er, resorting to every concgiv^able shift and 
exjiediefit in order to buttress up his killing credit and to 
• provide money for his privy purse, until, at last, the Powers 
intervened to save Egypt from absolute bankruptcy. 

Great Britain, who enjoys the leadership in world-finance The Debt of 
as well as the prim*acy of the sea, necessarily took a promj- 
nent part in the enquires that were then instituteef. The 
preliminarj^ Report (i876)of Mr Goschen and M. Joubert 
was followed (1878) by the appointment of a Commission 
with fuller powers. •Ismaibs desperate opposition was fruit- 
less : and he himself was deposed, in June 1879, from the 
position he had so criminally abused. The Law of Liquida- 
tion (1 J 58 o), whi^rh gave International authority to the Caisse, 
did a\vay with^the Eloating Debt that Ismail’s short loans 
at usurious interest had raised, and consolidated his numerous 
borrowings into four great loans, composing the Debt of 
Egypt, as follows : — * • 

Privileged Debt .... ;^2 2,629,800 

Unified*Debt .... 58,043, 3*26 

Dalfra Loan ...... 9,512,804 

Domains Loan # . . • . 8,500,000 


;£‘98, (>85,930 
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< (c) ^igypt under the Powrs 

* « 

iimaa's legacy During the last six yeavs of Ismail’s reign, the Powers of 
Europe had gradually established a control over the countr)^ 
which ominously overshadowed that of the Khedive and his 
suzerain. Ismail, having mortgaged Egypt to the bond- 
holders, whose securities were assailed by his repk^ess con- 
duct and corriyjt government, the Powers intervened to 
protect their own subjects. Hut it was not \iistil the instil- 
tution, on ist January 1876, of the International Courts^- - 
which enforced, or attempted to enforce, P'lirc^pean claims — 
that the Pi^nters obtained a legitimate footing in the country, 
'fhis was the parting of the wa\'s in Eg}’ptian hist«»r\'. 

intenwtionai ‘The International Control, l)eing legitimi/t^l, led t'> pivinpt 
and decisive results. Mr Cave’s Report liaviiig ('xhiliited 
the chaos*of Plgyptian finance, the Decree of 2nd Ma\' \ S70 
established the <famous Caisse dc la Dettc, chaf‘ge<f with tiv* 
duty of receiving the revenue set aside for the M'Vvice of 
the Debt, including the h\'()othecaled taxes, together wklt 
powers to .^tnetion c»r repudiate fresh loans and to sue the 
Government before the International Cdnirts. Close upon 
tl|e institution of this imperium in imperio sprang the Dnai 
Control (Decree of i 8th November^i 876^ as a rgsult of the 
Goschen-Joubert mission on behalf of the bondtpjldcrs. 

Dual Control The Dual Control ‘had a troubled history up to its 
suspension two years later (Deci;eo \)f 1 5th December 

1878); but, on the accession of*Taufik, it was revived 
(Decrees of 4th Sept, and 15 Nov. 1879), Major Baring and 
M. de Blignieres being appointed Controllers-General, with 
instructions from their resjxictive Government^ to infoimi the 
Khedive that the exercise of {x>litical influence by any other 
of the Powers would not be tolerate^. 

The Dual Control was a decided advance on the Inter- 
nationalism that had been rampant hitherto. Front its 
institution sprang the administrative reforms that have since 

• • 

* The new codes were operative for a few months previously (Oct. 1875). The 

powers of the Qoarts^ limited at first to*five years, h^tre since been renewed by 
successive Decrees. The International, or Mixed, Tribunals superseded the 
Consular Counts under the Capitulations, but di^ not abolish these. 
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been elaborated tind extended undt?r more fa^^urable 
conditions. But the Dual Control, before it had time to 
prove its effectiveness, was overturned by the Ardbi revolt. 
Moreover, it lacked authority, whi^h alone cpuld give weight 
to its advice, ahd encouraged the malcontents to protest 
against foreign influence ifi general and the Dual Control in 
► particular. *^Thus, in 1882, the Chamber of Delegates, 
being rcvfvtd (lafter a moribund existence of sixteen years) 
through the growing influence of the Nationalists,* claimed 
the right of regulating the Budget. The Nationalists, 
li^ving strengthened their position under Mahmud Sami’s 
Ministry, with Arabi as War Minister, caused further friction, 
holding to a political deadlock and, after a protest from the 
C(''!itV)llers, •to the resignation of M. de Blignieres. This 
was the beginning of the end. Anarchy ensued. ]hit 
before dciscribing the reSult, it may be well, to enquire into 
the c<lLk>c, which certainly was not the miscarriage of the 
Dual Control. 

♦Prior to the Arabi revolt, things were making for an in- ArAbi revolt 
crease of Tuvkish influence in Egypt. This influence — the 
shadow of which ^as seen in the restrictions on Taufik^s 
Firman — was, however, Arough the apathy and unreadiness 
of the SultSn,*not destined to become permanent, in spite of 
the correct attitude of Great Britain towards the Suzerainty. 

It was on account t)f the favouritism shown to Turkish 
officers that the Aribi . movement first gathered weight. 

But neither this disaffection in the army nor the arrears of 
pay for which the Fellahin soldiers subsequently clamoured 
were ^t the seat of the popular upheaval that shook the 
country : since, in its later development, it sprang largely 
from the agitation fomented at Stambul. 

Contemporaneously with the rise of the Mahdi in the 
Sudan, which followed the abolition of slavery, the Ardbi* 
movement <at first found expression in a perfectly legitimate 
and well-5?unded protest against the wjiole social fabric of 
Egypt — the result ^f many ygars’ misgovernment and des- 
potism — and, in particular against an invertebrate Adminis- 
tratmn that had neither ^he support nor the syn^pathy of 
E • 
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and sea forces .that ^turned the tide ^of ^battle and saved 
civilization, law, and order hi Eg)'pt. 

Practically, after Tel-el-Kebir, there was no law but 
British martial law until ♦we set up the authority of the 
Khedive. Had we annexed the country then, as all 
Europe and all Egypt expected of us, we shoulfl prob- 
ably have met ^with no opj)osition beyond . a, tedious 
academic^ discussion. . We neglected the off^Xf'rtunity, be- 
cause we had no statesmen capable of interpreting ‘the 
functions of sea-power and the inevitable destiny of the 
dominant ntaritime and colonial Power. We bclievx*d 
that, by the fall of Arabi, we were ‘ out of the wood.’ 
Indeed, we were but entering it. 

. (if) Eg)'pt under the Single Control 

British BoUcy Having bocnKlriveii, by the force of circuntstafices and 
the pressure of Public Opinion, into a p<isition of responsi- 
bility for Eg)'pt, we tried to limit our action in ever)' way. 
Our Policy-r-if jxjlicy it could be called — was based rm 
the optimistic but searching and admirable Report of Lord 
Dyfferin^ and was vaguely outlined, by Lord Granville in 
his despatch to the Powers of 31^! January 1^83. The 
position which Great Britain had so unwiilifigly, but so 
effectually, assumed in *Egypt imjx)sed u[X)n her Majest\^\s 
Government “ the duty of giving advice with the object of 
securing that the order of things to be established shall be 
of a satisfactor}' character, and [X)ssess the elements of 
stability and progress.” P^xactly a year later, Lord. Gran- 
ville added a rider, which, like a lady’s jjo.stscripl, was 
more pregnant than his famous dcs[)atch. He wrote to Sir 
Evelyn Baring : It should be made clear to the Egyptian 
Ministers and Governors of Provinces, that the res}X)nsibility 
which for the time rests on Plngland obliges her Majesty’s 
Government to insist on the adoption of the policy which 
they recommend ; a^d that it will be necessary that those 
Ministers and Governors who do nc)t follow this course should 
cease to hole! their offices/’ , 

British Action Our aclion, however, was less valiant than our words. ^ It 
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was fitful, inconsistent, and blundering^ We tried to please 
everybody and to do everything’ at once ; we endeavoured 
to evade responsibilities by shutting our eyes to accomplished 
facts* and their Jogical result ; adopted measures which 
we had subsequently to ^abandon, in face of the opposition 
these aroused. True, everything was against us : our 
equivocal , position, which incens^ Frar^e and did not 
‘satisfy the •rulers of Egypt ; the social reaction ^rom the 
free-booting days of Ar^ibi, and the financial bondage of the 
peasantry to Levantine usurers ; disasters in the Sudan, 
followed by abandonment ; an empty exchequer and a full 
quiver of public and private grievances. The years 1884 
ancU 1885 were the darkest period in the history of Ihe 
Single Control. 

In particular, our atytitude towards the SudaA made us 
inten,sely unpopular in Egypt. We first disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility as to its future ; but, after the disaster to Hicks’ 
Expedition, we insisted on its abandonment. This caused 
tfic resignation of the patriotic Sherif Pasha, wbo had been 
Prime Minister si^jee the restoration of Khedivial authority. 
Riaz being in the sulks, owing to our lenient treaiment*of 
Ardbi, thf^re remained ’only Nubar, on whom we fixed all 
our hopes. *But Mr Clifford Lloyd, who ran amok among 
Egyptian reforms, upset everything^! There was chaos in 
Cairo. We summoned# a Conference of the Powers, which 
ended in talk. Lord Northbrook’s mission still further 
complicated matters, by involving us in a dispute with the 
Caisse* and the Mixed Tribunals, as regards the suspension 
of th^ Sinking Fund ; and we were forced to retire from a 
position which, though illegal, was a rational solution, 
dictated by common prudence and accepted in principle 
by the London Conference of 1884. Eventually, aft^r 
further discussion, and after the Powers had negatived our 
proposal of a British guaranteed Loan, the London* Con- 
vention vt^as signed (March 1885) by the High Contracting 
Parties. A loan of nine* miHions, authorized ^y the Porte 
and guaranteed by the six Powers, gave Egypt her financial 
law and freedom but .shackled^ her with multiple fetters ; 
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whilst the freecjom of the Suez Canal was approved in 
principle.^ 

In spite of our heroic but ill-conceived Campaign in the 
Sudan, which ended in <he death of Gordon and ' the 
abandonment of the country to anarchy and barbarism, and 
in spite of the many excellent reforms introduced into 
Egypt — in parti<;plar, thp improvements in irrigation and 
relief of .fhe corif/e — we had not succeeded, so far, in justi- 
fying our position or in creating resjxjct for our advice. 
Public Opinion at home being ill-informed at that time, and 
thp British Ministry waiting on events instead of endeavour- 
ing to control these, we drifted between Scylla and Charybdis, 
ana only floated into smoother water when the Conventioti 
of London defined our position in Egypt 'this Inter- 
national Agreement is still the chief land-mark in the 
political situatio:!. P'rom it all the Powers take their 
bearings. From it dates the i>eriod of real progress in 
internal reforms, which, in January 1887, l>crmitted a 
reduction of numbers in the Army of Occupation. 

RchabUitation Betwceii August 1885 and July 1887, Great Britain 
made an earnest and honourable attempt to regularise her 
position in Egypt, to satisfy Turkey and PVance, to con- 
ciliate the other Powers, and to redeem her promise of 
evacuation. With thef object of fixing a limit to the 
duration of her Occupation of Egypt, which had been 
urged on behalf of the Sultan, but at the same time of 
providing guarantees for the .security and permanence of the 
reforms instituted by her, no less than for the ‘ territorial 
immunity' or neutralization of the country, Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff was entrusted with the task of negotiating 
a Convention with the Porte. On^ 24th October, 1885, a 
preliminary Convention was signed, and was promptly 
ratified, appointing a British and a Turki.sh Commissioner 
to proceed to Egypt, in order to co-operate 'with the 
Khedive in the reoiganization of the Egyptian army, in 

a « «« 

^ In 18S4, Lo^d Granville negotiated with France for the neutralization of 
Egypt, having previously proposed {3 Jany. 18S3) that this ideal but impossible 
scheme should*^pply only to the Canal. These Negotiations came to naught.** 
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the pacification ot tl\e Sudan through the offices •of the 
Ottoman Commissioner, and in ttte institution of an enquiry 
relating to ‘the general settlement of Egyptian affairs/ 

• In tRe event of the points on which the two Governments 
needed further information being favourably reported on by 
their rc^^^qctive Commissioners, the High Contracting Parties 
were to g^nsider the propriety of executing a definitive Con- 
vention ‘ regtftating the withdrawal ^of the British troops 
from Egypt in a convenient period/ * 

Sir Henrj'' Drummond-Wolff and Mukhtar Pasha, being 
Appointed High Commissioners, proceeded to Egypt, where 
they remained for over a year, the former paying a visit *to 
Enjjland at the end of 1886. Both had, in the meantime, 
reported to* their Governments. 

In January, 1887, Sir Henry returned to Constantinople, Abortive 
in orjler*to*consult with the Sultan, at his urgent request, SmuxSkey 
conceiTiing the terms of our proposed evacuation. On the 
2*2nd May, a definitive Convention was signed on behalf of 
tfie Queen and the Sultan, respectively. ^ 

The main provisions of this Convention were as follows : 

(i) The British troops .were to be withdrawn at the end .of 
three yea^, or as soon %.fter as possible, coinciding with the 
disap[>earancb of internal and external danger to the political 
and territorial integrity of Egypt ; (c) two years thereafter, 

British supervision ovef the Egyptian army was to cease ; 
and (3) on the exchange of ratifications between Great 
Britain and Turkey, the Powers were to be invited to give 
their adhesion to the terms of the Convention, and to recog- 
nise and guag*antee the inviolability of Egyptian territory. 

Both the Sultan, by reason of his suzerainty, and Great 
Britain, on account of^her responsible position, agreed to 
mutually recognise their corresponding righfts to re-occupy 
Egypt, should circumstances arise that imperilled the mafli 
objects oT the Convention ; but, so soon as such dangers 
were past, they undertook to withdraw Jtheir armies. More- 
over, among other #afegu^rds«for the tranquillity and safety 
of Egypt, a Protocol wa§ attached, providing for the institu- 
tion of ‘ a local and uniform jurisdiction and legislature,* to 
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which foreign residents would be amenable^ thereby guarding 
against the abuses contingent on the Capitulations. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the proposed right of re- 
occupation by Great Britain constituted both the strength 
and the weakness of the Convention — the former because 
the Tutelar}^ Power endeavoured to meet her obligations and 
redeem her pledges, the latter because of the opposition of 
France. France, supported by Russia, energeci<rally opposed 
the ratification of the Convention by Turkey ; Great Britain 
at once ratified it, and obtained the moral support of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. Thus, the Triple 
Alliance sided with the maintenance of the s/atus quo under 
ce*tain necessary guarantees ; but the present Dual Alliance 
opposed it. Ratifications being withheld, the Negotiations 
came to naught. 

Results Nevertheless, this abortive Convention was an important 
land-mark in British policy, and achieved one notable result. 
It established the dona fides of Great Britain — to the tem- 
porary loss of her prestige in Egypt — and it registered tiie 
fact that French opposition alone prevented her from re- 
d^ming the promise of evacuation \vithin a definite period. 
Therefore, morally speaking, all such promises ma(ie prior to 
July 1887, are now null and void, and only those made since 
that date are binding 01. her Majesty’s Government. 

Except during the period of t{ie Rosebery- 1 ddesleigh 
interregnum at the Foreign Office, the negotiations were 
conducted, on behalf of the Queen, by Lord Salisbury, who.se 
despatch of 15th January 1887, addressed to Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff, defined the situation in terrns of hiV^orical 
importance.^ The British Commissioner was withdrawn ; 

^ * The Sultan i.s pressing the Government of Great Britain to name a date for 
the evacuation of Egypt, and in that demand he is avowedly encouraged by one, 
or perhaps two, of the European Powers. Her Majesty’s Government have every 
desire iq give him satisfaction upon this point, but they cannot fix even a distant 
date for evacuation, until they are able to make provision for securing l)eyond 
that date the external and internal peace of Egypt. The object whieff the Powers 
of Europe have had in view, and which it is not less die desire of her Majesty's 
Government to attain, may be generally expressed by the phrase “ the neutralisa- 
tion of Egypt ” ; but it must be neutralization wilh an exception designed to main- 
tain the security and permanence of the whble arrangement. The British 
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but Mukhtar Pasha, Ijis Turkish colle&gue,, has reAained 
in Egypt ever since. He has Ao definite mission; but 
he represents the principle of Turkish suzerainty. He 
* is nof wanted in Constantinople, being far too popu- 
lar as a great military leader; and he is not wanted 
*in E:gypt^ except perhaps* by the intriguers: in fact, he 
hangs, like. Mohammed’s coffin. . between heaven and 
earth. 

The Regeneration of Egypt, during the last fourteen years. The R^enera-- 
has been the theme of countless critics, both friendly and 
hostile. Her financial recuperation and prosperity, her social 
and economical emancipation and development, have been 
the \Yonder of the world. In spite of every conceivabte 
obstacfle placed in its way, the Single Control has raised 
Egypt from a position of bankruptcy and bondage to the 
rank of a •solvent and progressive State. The reforms and 
method.^’ introduced into every department of the Adminis- 
tration will be dealt with elsewhere : and the cumulative 
cfffict will then be seen. Here I have simply tcx record the 
fact, that the resultg have not only justified the existence of 
the Single Control, but,, owing to the absence of agy coiv 
certed actio^ on the part^of the Powers, the tacit mandate of 
Europe may Be said to have been given to the maintenance 
of the status quo in Egypt. Franck, with the half-hearted 
support of Russia, stands, alone in her opposition, the effect 
of which retards reform and shackles Egypt with fetters that 

(jovernment must retain the right to guard and uphold the condition of things 
which will* have been brought about by the military action and large sacrifices of 
this country. So logg as the Government of Egypt maintains its position, and no 
disorders arise to interfere with the administration of justice or the action of the 
executive power, it is highly desirable that no soldier belonging to any foreign 
nation should remain upon the soik of Egypt, except when it may be necqssary to 
make use of the land*passage from one sea to another. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would willingly agree that such a stipulation should, whenever the evacua- 
tion had taken fplace, apply to English as much as to any other troops ; but it will 
be necessary to restrict this provision, as far as England is concerned, to periods 
of tranquillity.* England, if she spontaneously and willifigly evacuates the country, 
must retain a treaty-right interv^tioni if at any time either internal i>eace or 
external security should be seriously threatened. There is no Manger that a 
privilege so costly in its character will be used unless the circumstances impera- 
tivel/^emand it.’ (Milner’s * England in Egypt.*) 
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bear Very heayily 6n the country and 'the people. If, in 
short, France were to fall into line with the other Powers, 
there is no reason why the existing Condominium should not 
eventually lead to the gradual emancipation of Egypt ftom aU 
foreign Control, apart from certain checks and guarantees that 
were vaguely and inadequately outlined in the JD^-ummond- 
Wolff Conventipn. But, as will be seen when»tbe situatiort 
is close^ly examined, , the opposition of France*. is a constant 
and apparently inextinguishable factor, which can lead but 
to one solution — its elimination by force majcurt\ as the 
logical resu*it of conditions thereby created. 

Under Taufik, the Anglo-Egyptian Administration entered 
c^n the path of assured progress and prosperity, ai\d, by 
degrees, enlisted the sympathies and support^ both bf the 
people and their representative Ministers. The Eiberal and 
Consei*\'ative elements of the Constitution werb vvorthily 
upheld by two Egyptian statesmen, Nubar and Rirfz, whose 
rivalry and antithesis of {x>licy and character were profound. 
Both Mirysters, but particularly Nubar, who had serVed 
every ruler of the Mohammed Ali dynasty, contributed to 
the success of the Single Control. , Both came into serious 
conflict with the Tutelary Power : \ind both, in qonsequence, 
lost their position and influence — Nubar, ovet the question 
concerning the reorgrftiization of the Police ; Riaz, over the 
appointment of Mr (afterwards Si,r John) Scott as Judicial 
Adviser. Riaz was succeeded by the present Prime Minister, 
Mustafa Pasha I'ehmi, who has always loyally supported the 
British Control. 

‘Justice and Water' — vv^hich, in the opinion of •Nubar, 
were necessary for Egypt in order to become ‘ great and 
flourishing,* hav'C been given to h^r in ev'er- increasing mea- 
sures, until thd peasantry hav^e recognised their emancipation 
"^from centuries of thraldom and oppression, and the land has 
yielded an enormous increase of revenue. Official corruption 
has practically been eliminated ; rigid retrenchnrrent and a 
proper system of accounts heve saved <vastage and secured 
financial stability ; reproductive public works have increa.sed 
the revenue ; taxation has been reduced, and large Reaerve 
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fun(is have been createjl. The Service *of the Debt is no 
longer a matter of anxiety. * 

Of internal reforms nothing more need be said in this 
*p4ace. • These will be discussed seriatim in the sections 
dealing with the Anglo-Egyptian Administration. 

The external dangers to Egypt have now been wholly Reconquest of 
removed. Jler territorial integrity ^n the ^ Mediterranean “ 

and Red Sea IiiAorals is guaranteed und^r the Condonjinium. 

The security of her frontiers in the south has been achieved 
by the gallant exploits of her own army, in co-operation with 
thcf British Contingent and under the leadership* of British^ 
officers. For years after the fall of Khartum, Egypt had 
to defend her frontiers against the raids of the Dervishes! 

Osman* Digna invested and constantly attacked Suakin, until 
deprived of his base at Tokar. Hordes of Dervishes kept 
u[) an jntermittent warfare on the Frontier •Province, until 
Nejumi-*-the ccmqueror of Hicks, the leader of the final 
a^tfult on Khartum, and the ‘ only general ' of the Khalifa — 
was* defeated, and he and most of his gallant follc^wers were 
killed, at Toski. TJje Anglo-Egyptian Campaigns, to Don- 
gola and to Khartum, V^gether with the operation^ fron^ 

Kassala, finally overthre\t' the power of the Khalifa and 
crushed the la!;t vestige of his barbarous rule in the Nile 
Valley. ^ • 

Thus, internally and. externally, Egypt now enjoys 
pros{)erity and i>eace under British Control and protec- 
tion. 

On the premature death of Taufik in 1 892, his son, Abbas Abbas ii.-xSg* 
Hilmi, succeeded to the Khediviate. Taufik had cordially 
co-operated with the British Control, once it was firmly 
established, without losing^touch with native ideas and sym- 
pathies. He was the solvent between Eastern prejudices 
and Western progress, and essentially the man of the situa- 
tion. He thus earned the affection and gratitude of his 
people, as well as the forbearance and respect of the Tutelary 
Power. His successor, on ihe •other hand, is frankly reac- 
tionary, carrying oppositioa to a point which on more than 
one •ccasion has challenged the fate of Ismail. This regret- 
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table^obstruction t<5 the permanence of* British reforms Will, 
however, be dealt with'' in another place. The heir-pre- 
sumptive is Mohammed Ali, the second son of the lamented 
Taufik, whose sympathy»for English ideals is above re'proach. 

ii EGYPT AND SEA-POWEK 

. • ' I 

General 111 Concluding thi^ outline of Egyptian ni^rtory, I ventilre 
principles register the general principles which, up to this point, 1 
have sought to establish. The inter-dcfx^ndence of physical 
and politidal phenomena in Egypt is sufficiently marked to 
serve as a key to the present International situation and to 
Suggest the inevitable solution. « 

The physical and political factors determining and con- 
trolling the expansion and dcstiny/jf Egypt may be outlined 
as follows : — « 

The zone of deserts which girdles the earth in about the 
latitudes of the Sahara is nowhere more inimical to •Iffe 
migration, of man than in the region under discussion. *But 
for the magnificent waterway of the I^ile, Egypt would I>e 
Dverw|;ielmed by the death-dealing. desert which, leaping the 
Red Sea, }ier\'ades Arabia and jientdrates northwards through 
Central Asia to the Pacific slopes. This ‘gift of the Nile' 
is therefore the chief highway bc’tvveen the de.serts that 
separate the principal centres of population in Europe and 
Asia ; and consequently, though physically united to Africa, 
its history has been determined by the other continents. At 
the .same time, the organic unity of the Nile Valley' is a fact 
which my detailed analy.sis of the phy.sical #;onditiofis has, I 
tnist, now definitely established. 

Geographically speaking, EgypJ is homologous to the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Suez Canal is the Bosporus of the 
modern Mediterranean World. The former unites the seas, 
the latter draws together the continents, of Euro^ and Asia. 
In other words, the Suez Canal being the nexus between 
East and West, Egypt necetisarHy be(X)me.s the chief nodal 
point of International commerce^, as well as the principal 
strategia ba.se of .sea-power and world-dominion. « 
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TJlie unique geographical position of Egypt has, from^time 
immemorial, challenged \he ambition of the Mediterranean 
peoples whose commercial and political supremacy have in 
any w%y depended upon the Comijiand of the Sea. My 
Historical Retrospect emphasises the insularity of Egypt, the 
eontrol over which has always been vested in the Masters 
of the Mediterranean. Thus, the past history of Egypt 
establishes the^ tiheory that her destiny is dependent on the 
Comnmnd of the Sea ; whilst contemp*orary politics^invest 
this postulate with the force almost of a natural law. The 
df>minant naval Power now controls the fate of Egyjjt. Truly, 

‘ history rej>eats itself.’ • 

During <^ur era, Egypt has seen nineteen dynasties, non^ 
of wliTch havie exercised effective political power for more 
than a hundred years at a time, although de Jure cjynasties 
have lasted kfnger. B}' ^905, the Mohammad Ali dynasty 
will ha\« completed its century : but a de facto foreign 
Qfit^ernmcnt has already supplanted it. I particularly wish 
the •reader to bear that psychological date in mind: the 
centenary of the proclamation of Mohammed Ali as Pasha 
of Egypt, and of th% battle of Trafalgar, which gave us the^ 
Command of the Sea. • 

In spite of the most persistent efforts to evade responsi- 
bility for Egypt, circumstances have^driven Great Britain 
to become sponsor for her future destiny. The well- 
known economical law, *that any re-arrangement of the 
channels of commerce must be followed by a re-distribution 
of trade-centres, may, and does, partly account for Great 
Britain, ^ as the chief possessor of the sea-borne trade of 
the world, takfng a vital interest in the Suez Canal ; 
but there is another natural law, more elusive but not 
the less evident, which Tmpels her to exercise a domi- 
nant political influence over Egypt. This law of empire « 
has been so well defined and expounded by the leading 
authority on the interpretation of sea-power, that I can- 
not do better than ^ quote Ijis words, in support of my 
argument. 

Cgjptain Mahan, discussing an analogous case, thejannexa- 
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brougtht about by normal and pacific rr^ans, with the tacit' 
consent, if not* under the» legal mandate, of Euro|>e, if peace 
can be preserved for another six years. 

In order to do justice to my theme, and, in particular, « 
to carry conviction to English readers, it^will be necessary, 
not only to connect the Egyptian Problem with the broad 
issues of the Eastern Question, but also to trace 'the develop 
ment and expaVision of the British Empire^ itself up to the 
point \t"e have now ‘^reached. This collateral ev'idenc?e will 
not therefore be a digression, but, I believe, a corroborative 
argument in favour of the principles I am endeavouring to 
Establish and of the policy I venture to formulate. With 
^ch evidence before him, the reader will then have no 
difficulty in coming to a definite decision c as negards 
the question of future domination throughout the Nile 
Valley. 
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OBJECTIVE FACTORS 

i BRITISH IMPERIAL POLICY 

T he crisis in foreign politics through which Ve are now Our* splendid* 
passing appears to point to an inevitable re-distnbu- 
tion of the Balance of Power in Eurasia, in view of which 
the leading •European nations and the United States of 
America are manoeuvring to secure the best • strategic 
positions. • Whilst, however, the self-seeking epolicy of them 
all is »n obvious fact, the preponderating world-wide in- 
teaests of Great Britain necessarily attract the greatest 
amount of attention and afford many inducemeijts or pre- 
texts for friendly and hostile combinations. Never, perhaps, 
within living memory, h|LS the general situation at a^period 
of profound^ peace been fraught with wider issues. But in 
spite of threatening incidents and of problems still unsolved, 
a commendable spirit of moderatiom and of pacific inter- 
vention has so ftir prevail^ed. 

To Great Britain the gain has been incalculable : since 
she has learnt, in unmistakeable terms, her true position 
among tjie nations. Many a war has produced a less in- 
structive objecj-lesson. Her apparent isolation and the 
general mistrust with which she is regarded have been met 
on her side by a demonstration of independence and strength 
the significance of which will become apparent in the course 
of my present enquiry. 

Never before have we entered upon a more critical phase 
of our existence as an Empire. Never b^ore have we been 
stronger, for peace or for w^r, than now. And never before 
have we had so favourably an opportunity of formulating a 
natittfial policy which, whilst guaranteeing all vital interests, 

83 
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shall /ender us independent of Europeari rivalries, except in 
so far as the Balance of Power is concerned. 

It is a commonplace to speak of the British Empire as 
being the greatest, the most powerful, and the most pacific 
that the world has ever seen. Our Em{)ire is an eclectic 
epitome of all preceding empires^ and therefore signalizes a 
genuine advance in the development of national life. It 
owes its origin, its gi;owth, its power, not to statecraft nor to 
State-aid, and relatively little to aggressive wars. It is not 
of artificial expansion through the selfish nursing of mono- 
^lies ; still less is it the sequel to an ambitious Imj>crial 
policy : for we do not aim at world-dominion, in a military 
sense. It is the People’s Empire — bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh — the creation and the heritage of k free- 
dom-loving race. In a word, it is a political organism, 
fulfilling definite national functions ; and, ad I* shall en- 
deavour to show, an organic unity, with obvious co ordina- 
tion of its parts : not the inarticulate, irresponsible struct»!re 
conceived Jby the average British tax-payer. 

Again, the British Empire makes for jx^ace and not for 
V^ar. Peace, it has been said, ancj saici with truth, is the 
greatest of British interests : its preservation is jtherefore the 
first duty of our statesmen. Peace at any ptice we cannot 
afford to accept ; but ‘peace at a long price is merely a sum 
in arithmetic to a commercial state^such as Ours. By peace 
we gain time to develop along natural lines : and a large 
measure of time, judged by human standards, is required for 
so complex an organism as the British Empire to attain to 
full maturity as a responsible world-power, 'f o ensur/i peace, 
however, we must be prepared for war ; and, in these days of 
mammoth armaments, this necessarily involves a burdensome 
tax upon national industry : though, properly speaking, it 
^amounts merely to an annual premium on war-policy. 

Great Britain, owing to her geographical pf>sition and 
sea-power, is to a *large extent withdrawn from the issues 
of Continental politics ; but,»as a men^ber of the Euro{>ean 
system, she cannot escape her sh^re in the responsibility of 
maintaiaing the Balance of Power, upon which peace bet^^een 
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the nations is based. Her insularity? g^ajanteed %y the 
supremacy of her navy, carries with it the choice of retiring 
from any disturbance of the International equilibrium — since 
her c^n shores are inviolable — or of throwing her whole 
weight on the siSe of peace. Thus, oscillations caused by 
' Europeai^ strategic movements concern us very nearly, 
^though npt • so closely and intim^ely as ^the other Great 
Powers, whose vital interests are chief^ Continental. If it 
were*not for our growing responsibilities in the Mediterranean 
and for the hydra-headed Eastern Question, we might even 
look forward to the day when our Foreign Pblicy should 
become merged in that greater Colonial Policy which takes 
accoqnt of tariff-wars rather than of the strife of nationalities. 
For, 'theoretically speaking, the prosecution of a more 
vigorous and enlightened Colonial Policy must •inevitably 
relieve, alfnost automatically, the increasing • burdens of our 
Foreigft Policy : since an Empire such as ours, united in a 
more conscious and responsible Kriegsverein, might boldly 
actept its destiny as a League of Peace and be io a position 
to defend its integrity against any probable combination of 
hostile Powers. . . • 

It is necjessary to refer to these elemental conditions of 
British Policy in order to prepare the ground for the argu- 
ments that follow, — which, in short, ^row out of them. If 
the prestige which attaches to our sea-power were by ex- 
perience to be proved as ill-founded as the great Chinese 
myth, recently dispelled by the achievements of Japan, then 
the only safety for the British Empire would lie in European 
alliances. At^present we are free, or nominally free, from 
these dangerous encumbrances : and in this freedom lies the 
secret of our strength. ^ ^ 

Our Empire is an Ocean Empire, Only the maritime 
Powers are in a position to aim a vital blow at our territorial 
integrity. •We have but two land-frontiers to protect against 
invasion : North-West India, where Natiure has raised almost 
impregnable breastworks, .and Canada. Cradled on the 
sea, it is from the sea we derive our political unity no less 
tham our daily nourishment and our strength as ^a world- 
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power/' The ocean Qnites, and does not divide, the scattered 
members of an empire whose cohesion is dependent on sea- 
power. 

Organic Unity If, therefore, it can be shown that this cohesion is no 
artificial or imaginary bond, but one grdwing out of the 
natural co-ordination of its parts, and that the circulation of 
all vital interests is of ^necessity stimulated by nourishment 
from within and by pressure of opposition fi-om without, 
the organic unity of the Empire becomes a demonstrable 
fact If sentiment were the only tie — as is too often asserted 
— between the Mother-country and her Colonics, the Empire 
would run grave risks of disruption. Sentiment, however, 
piays but a subordinate part ; and it is entirely over-ruled 
by self-interest, which forms the best fx^ssible basis for an 
imperishable union. 

Historical Let US considct for a moment how this great Empire of 
Retrospect grown Up bcyoiid the seas ; what it really'* is, and 

what are its national functions. To establish my thesis, I 
must pursiie two lines of argument — the historical and the 
geographical. Both may be dealt with as briefly as possible. 
Take, first, the historical, in which the late Sir John Seeley 
is a reliable guide. 

When Elizabeth, the much-courted Queen of England, 
finally decided against the Hapsburg system of royal 
marriages, which in her time were the* object* of the highest 
statesmanship and controlled the dynastic fortunes of State.s 
no less than their territorial acquisitions by dowry, she was 
influenced by her love of peace — national rather than 
domestic. This fortunate choice, isolating her to a large 
extent from the battlefields of European rivalry — in spite of 
her championship of the Reformation — led, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, to the foundation of the 
British Empire. She gave us our insularity : not con- 
sciously,^ nor with any prophetic views of ^pire, but 

is not to be supposed that, in laying the corner-stone of the British Empire, 
Elizabeth grasped the full meaning and resource of sea-power in our insular 
position. Bui it is interesting to note, that one, at least, of her sea-captains 
understood its leading principle. Writing lO his sovereign, on 30th March 
1588, Sir Francis Drake remarked : * Her Majesty and people are not to fe... any 
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through the irony <ff negation. She anxious to •secure 
peace, almost at any price ; and the secret of her policy was 
" masterly inactivity.’ In the second half of her reign, how- 
ever, ^he was forced into a war with the Spanish Monarchy 
— the united sea-Powers who, by virtue of a Papal Bull, 
claimed the undiscovered •Ocean-world as theirs by Divine 
JRight : ahd^the issues of that war revolutionised Europe. 
England rcfee^ ffom the sea as a cdmmercRil and maritime 
State, and entered upon a course of legitimised piracy 
in the New World. When the seventeenth century 
dawned, the two Protestant States, England ajnd Holland, 
stood forth as the coming sea-Powers ; and the two CathoMc 
States, Spain and France, faced each other in fixed rival|*y 
for fhilitar)* ascendancy on the Continent. The Dutch 
Republic and the English Monarchy pursued a common 
policy, at«th« expense cff Spain and Portugal ; though the 
formeUwas at first the more enterprising in her efforts to 
create emporia beyond the seas. England, on her part, was 
impelled by a blind instinct to seek the line of least resist- 
ance towards commercial and political independence : in 
fact, it was only uifder James, who united the English and 
Scottish crowns, that Great Britain embarked upon' a con- 
scious policy, of colonization, properly so-called. Cromwell 
himself clearly foresaw the true dqptiny of England, and 
interpreted it by his'^Navigation Act — which aimed a vital 
blow at the Dutch molnopoly over the carrying-trade — as 
well as by the capture of Jamaica : but under Cromwell we 
were an aggressive Power, the foremost military and mari- 
time ^tate in Europe. It required a foreign Prince, William 
of Orange, to unite the dynastic and commercial interests 

invasion in her own country, but to seek God’s enemy and her Majesty’s where 
they may be found . . • for, wiA fifty sail of shipping, we shall do nfore good 
upon their own coast than a great many more will do here at home.* This w^s 
the lesson of the Armada. Moreover, as Drake added, a month later : such a 
policy would ^ * better cheap’ — ^a recommendation that had much weight with 
Elizabeth. If British policy there was at that period, it was a policy of piracy, 
well suited to the times, and in no sense derogatoi^. Thus, we observe the 
genesis of our Ocean Em^re to be^ue,*not to ambitious designs of conquest such 
as the Hapsburgs cherished, but |o the genius of our sea-captains and the natural 
adaptability of their followers. ^ 
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of England and Scoftland on the one haild and of England 
and the Netherlands on the other. The battle of the Boyne 
laid the foundations of the present European system ; ' and 
the War of the Spanislt Succession* carrying with it the 
question of monopoly in the New World, ttnally settled for 
us our character as a Commercial 'State. 

Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William III. wece,^ therefore; 
the three rulers* who rnainly contributed to^ tbe growth of 
British 'policy. The first withdrew us from Europeai^i en- 
tanglements and alliances, and wedded us to the Ocean. 
The second adjusted, though in a very summary and 
idadequate fashion, the differences between the tw'o king- 
doms and Ireland, laid the basis of our commercial policy, 
and outlined the future greatness and scope of Yhe Einpire. 
The thirds gave us the rudiments of a durable constitution, 
freed England ^and Eurofx^ from the French* astendancy, 
and fixed the main lines of British ix>Iicy as it exists*‘at the 
present day. 

England sought the Ocean for a wider and a fuller life. 
She found this in America, and, as time W'ent on, in other 
parts of the world. Sturdy emigrants,* driven from their 
Mother-countrj’ by religious persecution ; bold ^.dventurers, 
to whom the illimitable horizon made an irresistible appeal ; 
and genuine colonists, who followed in their path : each and 
all bore with them their birthright of freedom and created 
new homes in a New World. 

The great English Revolution, whilst it laid the basis of a 
national policy, also ushered in that series of wars with 
France, or chiefly with France, which came ^o an end only 
with the fall of Napoleon. This traditional rivalry even 

^ The iate Sir John .Seeley calls the struggle on the Boyne ' the decisive battle 
cjJ European civilisation.’ Ireland, suffering from the Penal Code, and because 
of her Catholicisni, l>ecaine the battlefield of Europe ; and was overrun by Dutch, 
French, and German troops, rather than by English, Scottish, ancf Irish. This 
decisive conflict led to the fall of Louts XIV., and changed the map of Europe. 
In fact, the second English Revolution, says Seeley {Growth of English Policy ^ 
it. 308), ‘ was ap event which decided the whole subsequent course of European 
history, and was speedily seen to have done so.*' It is in this respect the unique 
event in the Jiistoiy of England. * t * 
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imposed its law upon Europe during thfe eigljteenth <?fentury. 

It was for us a period of incessant strife, during which the 
Empire grew, not by peaceful settlement, as for the most 
part •it ^ had grown during the previous century, but by 
conquest. In tlfe Napoleonic wars, the leading land-Power 
was pitt^^ against the leJding sea-Power: and in the end 
Victory repiain^ with the sea. ^ ^ 

• Finally, the Victorian age has bpen characterised by 
unex*ampled Colonial expansion, chiefly through peaceful 
settlement, and by an unprecedented advance in national 
life and industry. Our inventors and scientftts have re- 
volutionised the conditions of international intercourse, and 
have ^ been universal benefactors. The Ocean-world hfis 
been Anglidsed. 

We thus see, that, in our search for a national policy, we 
have oscillated between a pacific and an aggressive attitude 
— opp®site poles, marking the extreme swing of the 
pendulum. Historical facts appear, however, to indicate 
that the British Empire finds the widest scope for its 
dynamic development and expansion under conditions that 
provide for peace, unfettered commercial intercourse, and 
unchallenged naval supremacy. The latter, it is true, may 
be provocative of war : but it is an essential condition of our 
insularity, upon which the inviolability of our national rights 
depends, and, aS such, counterbalances the immense standing 
armies of Continental States. If used oppressively, it would 
undoubtedly lead to a European coalition against us ; but, 
used in moderation and for the defence of national rights, it 
is a guarantee for the peace of Europe from which every 
pacific Power may and does derive advantage. 

The fundamental priijciples of British Imperial policy Principles of 
may consequently be embodied in the three watchwords — 
Conciliation, Amalgamation, and Consolidation : conciliation 
towards the outside world, amalgamation of interests within 
the Empire, and the consolidation of its component parts on 
the basis of Free Trade, free institutions, and the freedom of 
the sea. The first may, be secured by Diplomacy ; the 
second by statesmanship ; and the third by naval supremacy 
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her TS/fajesty, ,TheJe are the outstanding features of our 
Empire, 

Dominant characteristics may be classified and examined 
under two divisions — internal and external. With th^ fir«^ 
we associate all Colonial interests ; under the second we 
group all foreign relations affecting the Empire, ag a whole. 

The English^ Cosmqs is primarily constructed out of 
islands^ and f:)eninsuJas. It is true that Canada, British 
South Africa, and India are connected by broad \>ases 
with continental masses : but, politically speaking, they 
tyrn their backs upon the three Continents and face the 
Ocean. Their centres of gravity impinge upon the shores 
ftcing the Mother-country. , 

Australia is an island-continent. New Zealand is anti- 
podean only' as regards her geographical position : in all 
else she closely*approximates to the Mother-coun^:ry^, The 
minor British Possessions are all islands, portions of ^islands, 
or peninsular lands, with few exceptions, of which the 
most notable are the African Dependencies and two snTall 
American colonies. We may' therefore ^claim to be, phy'si- 
oally aod ix)litically, an Ocean Empire, 

Other interesting homologies may be n<jted. Great 
Britain lies off the continent of Europe ahd is fianked 
by' Ireland. Australia is situated near the coa,st-line of 
Asia and has its satellite-island #in Tasrnanta. Canada, 
united physically with what were once British Colonies, 
has its island-pendants in Vancouver and Newfoundland. 
India, the peninsula-continent, has Ceylon for its* jewel. 

Since, therefore, wc find some physical *corres{>0ndencc 
between the aggregates of the Empire, we may* be pre- 
pared. to discover a sy'^mpathetic ojj complementary’^ relation- 
ship in regard to their political in.stitutions and national life. 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are self-governing 
Colonies, with a predominant white iX)pulation — Colonies of 
settlement, built up chiefly by immigrants from the British 
Isles, w'hich have undergone •a natural* process of develop- 
ment and expansion : consequently, their political institu- 
tions are in close affinity with those of the Mother-country. 
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The same, too, may be said of their ^atiojial life, ^ under 
the modified conditions of climate and circumstance, illus- 
trating the universal law of transformation. The most 
striking characteristics of our race^ — free institutions, g^reat 
industrial activity, and individual commercial enterprise — 
which contribute to the [Promotion of British Unity, find 
tinfetterecf^ ^acofjp in congenial cliijiates a^d undeveloped 
lands. • . ^ 

It* is quite otherwise when we enter the Tropics or 
penetrate into sub-Tropical countries, where the prodigality 
of the soil o/fers an easy livelihood to the* indigenoys 
inhabitants. Northern Europeans cannot establish perma- 
nent homes in climates so dissimilar to their own and m 
countries where they form a mere fraction of the popula- 
tion. Their superior attainments and resources enable 
them, ^ho^^e^er, to act as rulers and taskntasters. Conse- 
quently, in all such countries under the British flag we 
find colonies of exploitation, or Dependencies. Of such 
are India, the African Colonies and Protectorates, and the ^ 
West Indies.^ 

Apart from minor c^stinctions and the endless qualifi- 
cations evident in so complex a structure as the British 
Empire, we aie justified in adopting two broad geographical 
classifications : Colonies of Settlement and Tropical Depen- 
dencies. Undet the forpner we include Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and, to a modified extent (owing to the pre- 
dominant native populations). Cape Colony and Natal, all 
of which, lie in the Temperate regions, except the northern 
part ofi Austr^ia. Under the latter we group India, all 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates, and the numerous emporia 
or commercial settlements, islands, naval and cpaling 
stations lying within the Tropics. So that, when we speak 
advisedly of British Colonies, we mean only the great self- 
governing Colonies, which in truth are merely an extension of 
the Mother-country beyond the seas. The remainder (with 
• • • 

^ In the West Indies, Europeans have, it is true, established periilanent homes: 
but their descendants have undergdhe inevitable degeneration, by partial assimila- 
tion Mth local elements. • * 
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the exception of .isolated commercial settlements, forming 
a distinctive class of their own) are, properly speaking, 
appanages of empire. Other classifications, such as that 
of the Colonial Office, based upon degrees of self-gcvem- 
noent, are equally true ; but, from our present point of 
view, r^arding the Empire as aft organic unity, wc must 
rigidly adhere to the biological relations between political 
s^gfregates. * 

Colonial Thus, though our Tropical Dependencies are lcss”inti- 
Coounerce associated than are the self-governing Colonies with 

the intemaf development of the Empire, they play an 
important part in its organic functions. The economical 
irfter-dependence between the Tropics and the Temperate 
zones — the one complementing the other as re^rds natural 
and manufactured products — is the measure of this bond of 
union. Vital circulation between them, or the' iriterchange 
of commodities, is controlled by the universal law t)f 
Demand and Supply, flowing along the lines of least re- 
■ sistance. From the Mother-country to the Colonies, this vital 
circulation is to a certain extent impeded by tariff-barriers, 
which, -as in foreign countries, are raised to protect local 
industries from being flooded by the enormous volume of 
British exports.. The Colonies themselves are rtot sufficiently 
a^vanced to absorb this pulsating stream of British origin 
into their undevelojjed systems. Con.sequeTftiy, the bulk of 
Britis)} exports (72 per cent.) go to foreign countries ; and 
chiefly to those from whom we derive our raw materials and 
food-supplies — exports paying for imports — though . India is 
one of our best customers. On the other h&nd, from the 
Colonies to the Mother-country', as also from foreign countries 
to thq United Kingdom, no fl.scal ^rriers are placed in the 
way of imports — except a few imposts, for revenue purposes 
only — because of our dependence on the world at large for 
the greater portion of our food-stuffs and for ‘nearly the 
whole of our taw material. 

The juxtaposition of coal and iron leading to the creation 
of active manufacturing centres. Great Britain, by her 
fortunate possession of these natural advantages, has become 
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one vast workshop^and warehouse from •which other nations, 
as well as our own Colonies, have been compelled to pur- 
chase, in the absence^ of local competitive industries or 
cheaper markets of the same kind.* This is one, if not the 
chief, reason why British Colonies take the bulk of their 
im}X>rts frogfi the Mother-country,^ although, partly for fiscal 
^'>urix>ses ^ind j^rtly on account o( a constitutional incon- 
sistency,* they do not discriminate between her and# foreign 
States. The most notable exception is Canada, whose 
commercial intercourse with the United States is naturally 
stimulated by geographical contiguity and by Ihe comple- 
mentar>^ conditions of their respective resources. But, in 
these ^days of steam and enterprise, mere mileage is not the 
chief contrdtling factor. For practical purposes, cheapness 
of production and cost ^of freight are, other things being 
equal, ^thd true measure of contiguity between centres of 
demanl! and areas of supply. 

These fundamental conditions of British trade are, how^ever^ 
undergoing a change which is not generally recognised. In., 
some respects, comipercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and her Colonies is improving, if not in the same setio as 
that between the Colonies and foreign countries. The ties 
of sentiment, t)f a common language and methods of business, 
play an important part^in IntemationSl commerce: but they 
are not in themi^lves sufficient to keep the Colonies in leading- 
strings. Canada and Australia are naturally gravitating, not 
only towards each other, but towards every open market in 
which they can dispose of their products : thus, Canada has 

^ Colonial imports from foreign countries amount, collectively, to about 30*"/^, 
whilst Colonial exports to foreign countries reach 40®/^, of the external traffic. 

^ The obstructive treaties with# Belgium and the German ZoUverein (1862 
and 1865, respectively,) do not prevent differential treatment by the United 
Kingdom in favour of British Colonies, nor differential treatment by British* 
Colonies in favour of each other ; but they do prevent differential treatment 
by British Colonies in ffivour of the United Kingdom — a logical inconsistency, if 
the Empire possess that organic unity which we chum for it. Canada and 
Australia are no less a piurt of th^ Eo^nre than is Algeria a Department of 
France. By permitting the Colonial clause to remain in our comoibrcial treaties, 
we practically deny the unity of th# Empire. At the same time, it would be very 
costif to the United Kingdom to abolish it. •* 
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important relations with the United States, and Australia has 
opened up a direct market in Germany. India, too, is likely 
to develop her relations with the Far East, and to enter into 
closer competition with Bntish manufactures. It is tru^ that 
the aggregate of our trade with the Colofiies, representing 
only a small proportion of our external commerce, has 
hitherto varied within narrow limits ; and that the bulk of 

I* ' Tj V 

Colonial trade is witlj the Mother-country and the Empire : 
thus proving the connection to be more valuable, com- 
mercially speaking, to the Colonies than to ourselves. But 
our commurfity of interests is so vital, so capable of develop- 
ment in directions that may eventually prove necessitous to 
the Mother-country, that we cannot afford to sec the Colonies 
one by one achieving their commercial independence. Sfiould 
they ever,' indeed, attain to this, the political tic might be 
seriously weakened : though, in the case of Canada, this has 
not proved to be the case. No rational measures should be 
left untried to identify our respective interests, both as regards 
^inter-Colonial and international commerce : and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to note that Mr Chamberlain, unlike many 
of his* predecessors at the Coloniaj Office, is prepared to 
adopt business principles in the management of^our Colonial 
relations. We are much in need of an English' Colbert. 

Vaiue of In return for the Irr.perial guarantees which her Majesty’s 

Colonies Government are prepared to give fo/ such naiional objects as 
the creation of direct steamship and cable communications 
between Canada and Australasia, the Colonies might reason- 
ably be expected to lower their fiscal barriers, as Capada has 
recently done, thereby losing the ‘ favoured nation ’ treatment 
by Germany. In spite of their indirect expense to Great 
Britaip as a maritime Power, all the self-governing Colonies 
pay their way, costing the Mother-country nothing for local 
'administration ; and the same may be .said of our richest 
Dependency, India, as well as of most of the Crown Colonies. 
Even Egypt pays fpr British tutelage and protection. Eveiy 
other European Power has, on the other hand, to contribute 
a laige annual sum of money tojvards the maintenance of 
their Coionial establishments. Consequently, in the sense that 
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Colonies are founded for the benefit of 4he iRJother-cAintry, 
the British Empire may be said to be the only prosperous 
Colonial Power of our day. 

^ Sp^n and Portugal, tfie earliest colpnising States of modern 
times, still retain* vestiges of their national glory: but the 
► United States has relieved Spain of Cuba and the Philippines. 
Holland, wKq preceded us in the path of colonisation, con- 
tinues to sfn^ggle with a fluctuating balance of profit and 
loss ifi the Dutch East Indies — perhaps on account of the 
poet’s stricture : 

* In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much.' 

I'ranc&, our traditional rival, has of recent years entered upon 
a course of ambitious colonial expansion ; and has many 
fX)ssessions Bbyond the seas — playfully czX\&3i» France d" outre- 
mer — which are maintained only at a heavy annual deficit*^ 
F'inally, Germany is now serving her apprenticeship as a 
Colonial Power, and has had to pay heavily for )ier inden- 
tures ; although the Emperor already regards Germany as 
* a world-power/ ^ ^nly^ Great Britain has learnt the.secre^ 
of making Colonies pay for their up-kcep and be prosp)erous 
at the same*# time. Moreover, the colonies and coaling- 
stations of any foreign Power at war with us are practically 
at the mercy of* the Eritjsh navy: while our own Colonies 
afford valuable naval and military bases which are theoretic- 
ally impregnable, so long as we uphold the Command of the 
Sea. 

‘ Roughly speaking, French Colonies cost the mother>country more than those 
of all other countries put together ; and the French army and navy cost more than 
those of any other Power. F ranee spends over eighty millions on her Colonic In 
1897, French exports to the Colonies amounted to iiS millions : and, assuming 
the profit to be 20 per cent., the cost price was 95 millions. This showed a net * 
loss of about 60 millions. Moreover, in French Colonies there is, with the 
imrtial exception of Algeria, no colonisation, properly so*called, but only military 
occupation. , 

‘ Greater Germany ’ cos^ the mother -^untry eleven million marks annually. 

It is colonised by some 700 Germans^ of whom 250 are officials. The * thousands 
and thousands ’ of whom the Emperor spoke are chiefly in British Colonies and 
in thtt United States. 

G 
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VVe?are now in apposition to consider tXie relations between 
the British Enjpire, as an organic Unity, and its environment 
of friendly and hostile States. In periods of peace, this 
relationship is controlled chiefly by Economic laws ; ip time 
of war, by the survival of the fittest. * 

The complementary functions'* between the Tropics and 
the Temperate zones co-inciding with the actual;gebgraphica! 
distribution of our Dependencies and Colonies, it might at first 
sight appear possible for the Empire to gradually attiiin to 
the position of a self-contained State with regard to a 
dependable -supply of food-stuffs, if not also of raw materials : 
but this ideal consummation, for reasons that are obvious, 
does not come within the sphere of practical politics. 

Our Diplomatic relations with foreign States- are St) inti- 
mately associated with our commercial connections, that the 
two cannot be separated. From their conjuliction arises 
that inevitable rivalry, friendly or otherwise, whioli is as 
characteristic of national as it is of individual intercourse!. 
There is little or no room for the play of affinities and Tor 
community of sentiment in International politics, because the 
family of nations is composed of units more diverse in struc- 
ture and temperament than is the family of individual units. 
For the same reason, when communities spring from a 
common ancestry — ast-in the case of Great Britain and her 
self-governing Colonies — greater cqrrfespondence of structure 
and functions is a natural resultant But even consan- 
guinity is no guarantee of peace. Family quarrels and 
family feuds inevitably arise from incompatibility qf temjx^r 
and hasty actions. Hence the secession ^of the United 
States : hence, also, the incompleteness of any Britannic 
Confederation that d<jes not include the greatest of Anglo- 
Saxon colonies. ^ 

• Taking things as we find them, however, the British 
Empire is singularly united, in spite of marked diversity 
among individual^ members and of the vast size of the 
aggregates. Its mission — ifrit have admission — is to weld 
tc^ether fhe nations of the world by that community of 
interes|:f which arises spontaneously from free commercial 
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intercourse. Consequently, its policy <»f Frge Trad^ is an 
instrument well adapted to achieve this end, theoretically 
sf>eaking. Our Pax Britannica is to the Old World what the 
Monri»e Doctrine is, or was, to the New World. Thus, 

(ireat Britain aifd the United States may be said to have 
developed a common natfonal policy, which finds its most 
eloquent expresyon in the mutual desire for pacific arbitra- 
tion on all joints in dispute between, them, and itj fittest 
instrument in the English language, — the lingua franca of the 
world and the mother-tongue of no less than i 20 millions 
of people.^ It is therefore devoutly to be hofJed that tlje 
United States will develop sufficient strength to support her 
share in the burden of promoting universal peace. • 

UmversaK peace being, however, a synonym for the 
Millennium, its consideration does not come wuthin our 
purview. •We are not ii\l sure, though we confidently hope, 
that wt are the fittest to survive. Hence the interaction of 
warring forces, which are only held in check by that frail 
lesftih known as the Balance of Power. , 

The Balance of Power in Europe is a calculable factor. Balance 
It gives its law to ?Ke \^orld ; and, for the present aj leasi, 
the European Hegemony is not seriously threatened. We 
may therefore regard it as the controlling factor in Inter- 
national relations, and one from \^ich, in spite of our 
insularity, we cannot wh 9 lly emancipate ourselves. 

The old civilizations, which in Asia still enjoy a large 
measure of temporal power, are without coherence ; whilst 
modem .civilization is crystallizing through the affinity of 
world-igtercoui;^, and is developing greater and greater 
solidarity. Even an Asiatic people like the Japanese can now 

• , • 

* The Chinese language is spoken by an even greater number (360 millions) of 

people : but it is strictly localised, and is broken up into numerous dialects, thv 
sole point of union being their common ideographs, or graphic characters. On 
the other hand, our own language is familiar to many non-English people, and is 
essentially the medium of common intercourse between the seamen of all nations. 

The populations of the British En^ire^nd of the United States amount in the 
to about 573 millions, or nearly one-third of the total population of the 
world. The British Empire alone covers one-fifth of the earth’s surface, and 
coum^a population of 350 millions. •• 
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assimilate it The ecean is, in fact, the great Amalgamator. 
All highly develpped nations are pressing towards it: cutting 
canals from their chief inland emporia towards their nearest 
seaboard, piercing isthmuses that obstruct free maritime in- 
tercourse, building trans-continental railways and uniting 
oceans — thus opening up new routes, by rail and steam- 
ship, for Internationa! commerce. It is the ^ge»»of 'maritime- 
canals. In time, no doubt, Berlin and Paris will be seajx)rts, 
as Manchester is to-day. And, above all, when' the 
Nicaragua Cana! is built, a new stage of International 
development will be reached : namely, that in which the 
Pacific shall vie with the Atlantic for supremacy in human 
interests, in the same wa>' that the Atlantic competed with 
the Mediterranean after the discovery of Am<;rica. ' The 
course of empire moves ever westward, and with it the 
centre of gravity of world- j>ower. 

As the opening up of new channels of commerce giws rise 
to the inevitable displacement of trade-centres, it follows 
that, by the inauguration of an inter-oceanic canal in Central 
America, a new nodal point will be created, by which In- 
t<?rnational commerce will be profoundly affected. The 
United States, having already entered the arena as a 
Colonial Power, will then be forced to take «p a positive 
and progressive, as against a negative and retrc^rcssive, 
attitude towards the unsolved problems of America and 
Asia. Commercially, she will benefit more than ourselves 
from this new ocean-highway ; ^ but, .strategically, she will 
court a serious menace by admitting the navies of .Europe, 
past her chief naval base, into the very heart , of her military 
system. Even if the canal escape neutralization — which, in 

^ When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, British freights to San Francisco will 
Ite handicapped, as coin{)ared with the cargoes from the Eastern States of the 
Union, by practically doubling the present comparative distano^. Moreover, 
the Atlantic States of North America will be within a short distance from the 
Pacific States of South America ; although it is believed that, south of Callao, 

-« . *■ r_n A _ 

round the Hofn, in order to escape the canal dues and the light bafBing breezes 
under the Equator. But, in that case, steamsfiips would replace sailing vessels, 
and carry ^American trade further south. • ^ 
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view of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, il unKkely — political 

domination over the isthmus (then the true path for sea- 
power) cannot vitally ^ect the nation that holds the Com- 
mancf of the Sea. • 

With Great Britain and^the United States dominating or 
controlling Jthe two foci of International commerce, (the prin- 
cipal strategfc bases of the Eastern iind the Western worlds,) 
a’ new commanity of interests will spring up ; and probably 
lead to an Anglo-American Alliance* of the most far-reaching 
character, in which Germany and Japan may find a place. 
Our Pajr Britannica might then secure the peace of the 
world. 


ii DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE 

Considerations such these lead one ty the conviction, Value of Egypt 
that t?ip possession of Egypt is essential to the consolidation 
of the British Empire. Egypt lies athwart our path of 
empire, and blocks the arterial route of our commerce with 
the Far East. In the hands of a hostile Power, Egyp^ 
would be a menace^to us. In the possession of a neutral 
Power, she would still constitute an obstruction, only to be 
removed, on •Jhe outbreak of hostilities, by the violation of 
International Law. But under the control of the Mistress 
of the Seas, Egypt represents the principal strategic area in 
the Old World, linking the United Kingdom with her 
Possessions in the Far East. 

Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Egypt — a chain of fortresses strategy 
and naval bases — in the hands of the dominant Maritime 
Power, may be said, in popular parlance, to command the 
Mediterranean. But, as the strength of a chain is that of 
its weakest link, Egypt vfbuld be an encumbrance to us, and 

' Captain Mahan, who, in common with others, including myself, foretold the* 
present expansion of the United States, says : — * When we [Americans] begin 
really to look abroad, and to busy ourselves with our duties to the world at large 
in our generation— and not before— we shall stretch out our hands to Great 
Britain, realizing that in unity of heart aftiong the English-speaking races lies the 
best hope of humanity in the doubtful days ahead.’ (• A Twentieth Century Out- 
look.* Harpet^s Ma^asifUt Sept. 1S97.) 

Pnil is what Mr Balfour aptly calls * race-imtnotism.* 
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a source of danger ^to the Empire, if she were open to inva- 
sion by the land-fbrces of the Great Powers. The ‘ insularity* 
of Egypt — which I claim to have demonstrated in the earlier 
sections of this lxx)k — ak)ne justifies our occupation of that 
country, which otherwise would conflict with the principles 
of sea-power, upon which the defence of the Empire is based 

Under present conditions, no Europeat-i Power could 
seriously menace Eg)'pt until the Command of the Sea h;id 
been wrested from us : in which case, the loss of Kgyj^t 
would be a mere incident in the debacle of the British 
Empire. Our principal concern is tf> prevent Tri|>oli and 
Syria from falling into the hands of the Dual Alliance. 
Egypt’s most vulnerable frontier is the isthmus of Suez : 
but, even on that side, deserts op|X)se obstScles to the 
invasion of the Delta.' 

Therefore, the defence of Egypt is for us chiefly a ques- 
tion of naval strength, inseparable from the general sfratcgic 
position in the Mediterranean. It involves, as a corollar}*, 
- British domination over the entire Nile Valley. This has 
now practically been .secured. And, ak\ng the remainder of 
tlie route to India, the chief strategic positions have alrcadv 
been occupied b)' Great Britain. 

Identity of Thus, the development of Egypt during th\5 present cen- 
tury has marched step by step with the expansion of the* 


^ The possession of Syria by France would place her, as the ally of Russia, in 
a favourable position for attacking Fgypt by land : because, apart from the Com- 
mand of the Sea, she could draw her supplies from Russia through countries 
which, under such circumstances, would probably be Russian* Oh the other 
hand, the possession of .Syria by Great Britain would require a larger mrmy than 
we can dispose of or could hope to obtain by raising and drilling local levies. 
Our policy should be to keep France out of Syria by supporting the new German 
pretensions in that region, since it seems hO|7ele8S to organize an autonomous 
State. Germany, the friend of Turkey, has made prodigious strides, since 1884, 
*in consolidating and advancing her commercial and political interests. Besides 
drilling the Turkish army and supplying armaments, Germany has created political 
interests at Constantinople and vested interests in the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan. In the race for railway extension to the Euphrates Valley, Germany has 
a front place. It is well, therefore, to femerober, that it b essential for us, and 
vital to our Indian Empire, to dominate the Persian Gulf and all its strat^ic 
approaches — or, rather, to prevent any other Euro|>ean Power from securing a 
footing tlfAre. Our decisive battles must be fought at sea, and not on land.' 
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British Empire through the Mediterraitean JVorld. •[n all 
essential respects, the interests of Great Britain and of Egypt 
are identical : freedom in the Nile Valley, and peace outside 
its borders. . 

The Mediterraliean may be compared to a bridge, uniting 
Great Britajn with India ind the Far East, of which Egypt 
ts the keyjtone, « Commerce will maintain a right of way in 
time of peace ; but only naval supreipacy can secure it in 
time* of war. If the Mediterranean were not the chief 
strategic area in the world, we might be contented to rel}' 
on the Cape route alone : but since it is so con^ituted — fpr 
reasons that will become apparent in the next stage of 
my tmquirj' — the British Colonies share equally with the 
Mother-couittry in the benefits which the possession of 
Egypt bestows. 

The essential duty of our navy is to kee}> open and pro- 
tect c(^nmunications by sea. Whilst the question of naval 
supremacy can only be settled by fleet actions, resulting in 
th6 destruction of the enemy’s ships, the chief functions^ 
of the navy, as the bulwark of British Unity and the 
protector of BritisTi commerce, are : ( i ) to destjpy, car 
to render ^ impotent through sealing up, the naval 
forces of tlie enemy, blockading his ports with squad- 
rons capable of achieving these enSs ; (2) to cut off the 
enemy’s supplies; an^ {3) to dominate and control every 
strategic area and trade-route linking the British Isles 
with her Colonies, as well as to protect British sea-borne 
commerce in all parts of the world. If our navy prove 
capable of pqjforming these functions, it will retain the 
Command of the Sea, thereby guaranteeing the inviolability 
of our shores and the int^rity of the Empire. 

Since experts concur in the belief that the decisive naval 
battles of the near future, in which we are likely to bd 
engaged, Will in all probability be fought in or about the 
Mediterranean, the posse.ssion of Egypt by Great Britain 
necessarily becomes^ a matter €)f vital concern to her. 

The question therefore, arises : can the Egyptian Problem 
be«!iolved independently of the Eastern Question, qr must a 
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definite solutiop be postponed until the Ottoman Kmpire is 
partitioned among the Powers ? My belief is, that, since for 
centuries past the Ottoman Kmpire has been losing ground 
— not suzerainties, lightly held, but provinces directly under 
its control — without causing a general scramble, Egypt will 
fall, like over-ripe fruit, into the hands ready to receive it. 
This contention I shall endeavour to establii^h fn the follow- 
ing pagej 
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THK DKSTINY OI; EGYPT 

i THK EASTERN QUESTION 

M y purpose ill this section bein^ to dissociate the General 
K{^\'ptian Problem from the direct European issues p"“”**^** 
of th<4 Eastern Question, and to connect it with the wida* 
though correlative issues now being established in the P^ar 
P'ast, it will pc necessar)’, for me to take a broad view of the 
situation. • 

In Effect, this situation jxiints to the creation of a new 
Balance of Power, owing to disturbance of the equilibrium, 
bofh in Europe and in Asia, arising from ( i ) the entrance o£ 
Germany into the aj^na of the P-astern Question, consequent 
on the adoption of a vigorous Colonial polic>’, (2) the con- 
stitution of the Dual Alliance, (3) the rise of Japan as a 
naval, militai^ and commercial Power in the P'ar East, (4) 
the concentration of tl^e scattered energies of Great Britain, 
and (5) the awakening of America, and her entry into the 
comity of nations through the acceptance of responsibilities 
resulting from the conquest of Spanish Colonies. 

These epoch-making events have entirely altered the 
character of th« so-called Plastem Question. P'ormerly, this 
was strictly localized in South-Eastern Europe, where the 
advance of Russia createci a Concert of the Powers to contest 
her possession of Constantinople. Checked in this direction, 

Ru.ssla naturally expanded along^ the lines of lesser resistance, 
towards the confines of India and across Asia to the Pacific 
shore.s, thereby displacing the centre of gravity of world- 
power and giving birth to ff%sh opposition on Jhe part of 
nationalities and interests threatened by her domination in 
P-a.^m ^sia. Since, therefore, the expansion of Russia is 
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% * 
the exciting cause* of the Eastern Question, the issues in 

the Near East and the Far East cannot be dissociated, but 

must be considered in conjunction. 

In this sense, the Egyptian Problem may be said to he 
independent of the Eastern Question, because the latter is 
mainly concerned with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
or, more directly speaking, with keeping Russia out of 
Constantinople and preventing a general sci amble in the 
partition of Turkey. Although the t/e Jure j>osscssion of 
Egypt must ultimately affect the Balance of Power in the 
Mediterranean, the de facto Occupation by Great Britain, 
amounting to a virtual Protectorate, has practically settled 
In issue which only the united will of Eurojx: can assail. 
The non-inten^ention of the Powers up to this point amounts 
to a tacit mandate, which, for all practical purposes, is suffi- 
cient for the present to regularise the ix>sition of the Tutelary 
Power, 

Russia rightl)’ regards herself as the inheritor of the 
, Eastern Empire. As such, the possession of Constantinople 
is as vital to her as the possession Egypt is to Great 
Britain : and for much the same reason.s. The birth of the 
Eastern Question may therefore be sought in the policy of 
Peter the Great, w'ho, with an intuitive knotv'ledge of the 
effect of sea-powder, w^<ilded the dynas]tic fortunes and shaped 
the destiny of the great Musco\ite Empirfe established by 
him : the result of which w^^as seen in the Treaty of Kainarji 
fi774), im{X).sed by Russia on her traditional enemy, which, 
by emancipating the Crimea and opening the Black Sea, 
proved to Europe the inability of Turkey^ to defend her 
frontiers, and thereby raised questions involving the fate of 
the Ottoman FCmpire and the Qiture ownership of Con- 
stantinople. The autocratic government of the Tsars, their 
single-minded and steadfast purpose, the fixity and con- 
tinuity of their foreign policy, have over and ‘over again, 
during the last half-century, borne down the fitful and in- 
consequent opposition of Eurdpe. * Events have proclaimed, in 
unmistakable terms, the destiny of. Russia to inherit the lands 
and that powers of an enemy she has so often crushed and 
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now holds at her mercy. That this interprptation is not 
exaggerated, and that the policy of Russia has been neither 
overbearing — considering the circumstances — nor regardless 
.of .the# interests of Kuro{)e, will be, seen in the historical 
rctros|>ect that folR)ws. 

• Impressed by the encroathments of Russia on the north- Historical 
*v\^!stern bcu^^s of the Black Sea, and Jby the ambitious policy 
of -the Empress Catherine, Pitt, in 179J, first soundgd the 
alarm *and called upon the nation to arm against the coming 
danger. Then, if ever, a British national policy was indicated, 
the object of which was to prevent Russia from Establishing 
exclusive supremac}- over the Ottoman Empire, leading to 
l>olitical domination in South-Eastern Europe. But, although 
Pitt carried Ikirliament with him, he did not succeed in his 
object. Public Opinion in England was not, indeed, seri- 
ously ajariflei? until Russia, by her .share in •the overthrow 
of Napoleon, and as the head of the Holy Alliance, sought 
to |>o.sc as * the lilierator of Eurojx^.* Nevertheless, we acted 
with Russia in freeing Greece from the Turkish ypke ; and 
PVance herself was forced to join in this popular movement 
of Christendom. , ^ • 

Checked in^^her advance on Constantinople by the attitude 
c^f Europe, Rftssia then began to expand through Central 
Asia, and thereby infected the public mind of England with 
a .sense of the dafugcr thr€;^tening our Indian frontier. 

The unseemly quarrel among the Powers regarding the 
exercise of control over the Holy Places in Palestine, 
admitted .under the Capitulations, was brought to a head 
by the d^ihand pf Russia to be the sole protector over the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, by virtue of the Treaty of 
Kainarji. It was this pretension, and not merely the principle 
of Ottoman integrity, that roused a storm of popular feeling 
against Russia in 1853. The principle it involved was, that 
the fate of Turkey was a European and not exclusively a 
Russian interest : and for this contention we determined to 
fight • . • 

By her military conquestj, and by her destruction in 1853 
of the«Turkish fleet at Sinope, Russia made evident her. power 
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to dccil as she wished with her stricken f<)e. She was at that 
time entrenched beyond the Danube, and possessed a powerful 
fleet at Sevastopol, her naval base in the Black Sea* Turkey 
lay at her feet. , , » 

The Crimean War (1854-1855) was undertaken by Great 
Britain and France, as the champions of Euru|>e, in supptirt 
of the principle to which I have alluded. K ussia's/ treachei - 
ous act * Sinofx; (wjhich was an ordinary act of war) affordeti 
a pretext for the entry of the Anglo-French fleet into the 
Black Sea. It was a war dictated by British f>oiic\’. It 
\yas a war directed against Russia's distant naval base, 
accessible to our sea-power. It was a war which, with the 
Kid of France, exhausted the strength and resources of Russia, 
resulting in the destruction of her fleet anti of her naval and 
militar>" arsenal. The Turks, under General Sir Fenwick 
Williams, madaa firm stand at Kars, and stopfxrd the advance 
of Russia in that direction. 

The Treaty of Paris ( 1856) was the fruit of all this blocxl- 
shed. It, created the Concert of Europe, by embodying our 
national policy as a Public Law’ t>f the Continent It imjKisctl 
on Rjjssia the relinquishment of ^11 fier treaty-rights with 
'Furkey — the result of a century of w^arfare — ^and not only 
the abandonment of Sevasto|x>I, but also theiprohibition to 
create another Black* Sea fleet It consequently released 
I'urkey from naval menace, and frprn compromising engage- 
ments regarding her Christian subjects. But, in {^articular, 
it admitted the Ottoman Empire * to participate in the 
advantages of the Public Law of Europe/ Thus, Turkey 
was introduced into the European System, ^nd w^ given a 
recognised position in the Balance of Power, on the under- 
stan4ing that she should carry out reforms that were the 
common concern of Europe and essential to her own 
'emancipated state. 

Both the w^ar and the Treaty negotiations were conducted 
principally by the British Government and their agents, with 
the enthusiastic support and ccncgrrencetof the nation. Public 
Opinion tliereby endorsed the poly:y of Lord Palmerston and 
the Public Law of Euroj^e. 
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At the time whe?i Mohammed Ali wfts vi^orousiy*advo- 
cating his rights in Egypt and Syria, and while France was 
giving him some support, Lord Palmerston wrote (5th June 
,1^38^ to the British * Ambassador at Paris: ‘My own 
opinion has long t)een made up. We ought to support the 
•Sultan heartily and vigorttusly with France, if France will 
" act with ;* Mvitt^out her, if .she decline. 1 foresee difficulty 

in -getting tlie^ Cabinet to take any vigorous resolve.^ Very 
few pbblic men in England follow up Foreign Affairs suffi- 
ciently to foresee the consequences of events which have NOT 
hap|x;ned.’ Three days later, he wrote again : * The Cabinet 
agreed that it wouUl not do to let Mohammed Ali declare 
his independence, and separate Egypt and Syria from th* 
Turkis'h Empire. That would result in a conflict between 
him and the Sultan ; the Turks would be defeated, [as they 
were, one yeir later, at Nezibj ; the Russiaas would fly to 
their aiil, and a Russian garri.son occupy Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles, which, once in their ixjssession, they would 
never quit. We are prepared to give naval aid to the Sultan 
again.st Mc»hammed, and intend to order our fleet to Alex-* 
andria, so as to gi* ^Johammed an outward and yisible 
sign of our iijward resolve. We should like the French to 
go there too it the same time. 1 write this on the supposi- 
tion that P'rance is honest, and can be» trusted. It must not 
be forgotten that*one great^ danger to Europe is the possibility 
of a combination between France and Russia, which, though 
prevented at present by the personal feelings of the Czar, 
maj' not jilways be as impossible as it is now.’ ^ Finally, in 
*853* P#.lfnerst^n stated : ‘We support Turkey for our own 
sake and for our own interests.’ 

Therefore, to us, the most important clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris were those dealing with the Black Sea. The 
question of reforms had, comparatively speaking, merely an * 
academic interest, and did not appeal to the national con- 
science, except when this was outraged by more than 
an ordinary act of bsutality, on*the part of the Sultan. Our 


• • 


* Cameron’s Ej^pi in the Nineteenth Century*^ pp. 177-8, 
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systediatic evasion of moral responsibility is a terrible indict- 
ment : the selfishness of our policy became, indeed, the by- 
word of Europe. 

The restrictions imposed on the development of a great 
State like Russia were as vexatious and intolerable as they 
were unreasonable, and were not to be borne by a Power 
capable of disputing them. Consequently, Rus.-iia*.seized the 
first favourable opportunity to burst her fetters. In 1870, 
when France lay under the iron heel of Germany, and the 
other Powers were rigidly neutralized, Russia denounced the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris : and in the fol- 
lowing year, by the Treaty of London, the neutralization of 
the Black Sea and the prohibition to establish arsenals were 
abrogated, a further Convention between Russia and "Turkey 
providing, for the size and number of warships which each 
Power might maintain in those waters. Both' these, treat)’ 
engagements are .still in force ; and Turkey continues to 
uphold ‘ the ancient rule as to the Straits.’ * 

Meanwhile, Turkey had done nothing to redeem her pro- 

^ ‘ By the Treaty of the Dardanelles, of 5lh Jaijuary 1809, between Great 
Britain and the Porte, it is recited, that ships war Wve at all times been pro* 
hibited from entering the channel of Constantinople, via. the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and of the Black Sea, and that this ** ancient ^regulation of the 
Ottoman Empire ought in future to be observed towards everf Power in time of 
peace, and Great Britain promPics “ on its part to conform to this principle.** . . . 
The four Powers, by a Protocol dated loch July 1841, and the same Powers, with 
the addition of France, by a Treaty signed on the 13th of the same month, engage 
to respect the ancient rule ; the Sultan by the Treaty also engaging to uphold the 
rule, while reserving to himself to allow the passage of light vessels in the service 
of the Missions. This Treaty was superseded by Article 10 of the Treaty of Paris 
of 1856, and the annexed Convention, whkdi is to have the same vaJidity as If it 
formed an integral part of the principal Treaty. This Convocation is sAll in force, 
having been conhrmed by Article 2 of the Treaty of London, of tSyt, which, 
however, allows the Sultan to open the Straits in cue of necessity to secure the 
executi^ of the stipulations td* the Treaty of Ptris. . * • The so^Kxdled neutraii* 
^tion** of the Black Sea, efiTected by Articles ii, 13, and 14 of the Treaty of 
Paris, and by the annexed Convention between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Saltan, after l^dng repudiated by Russia' in 1870, wu rescinded by Art. i of the 
Treaty of London, which expressly abrogates Articles il, 13, and 14 of the 
Treaty of Paris, together with the antfhxed Convention, and by a special Con- 
vention between the Emperor of Russia aiM the Sultan, of even date with the 
Treaty of London, and afterwards communicated to the representatives of the 
other Powers.* (Prof. Holland in European Comert^ pp. 234-7). « « 
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mises regarding the introduction of reforms. . In 18^0, the 
massacres (of the Maronites by the Druses) in the Lebanon 
found the Concert of Europe in a position to deal effectively 
^ wijh tjjie emergency. France, as t^P mandatory of Europe, 
occupicKl the Lebtinon ; and a European Commission intro- 
educed a semblance of order. But in 1866 Europe left 
* Turkey fr^fe \d w^eak her vengeance on Crete, which had been 
given back*tq her, in 1830, at a mordent when thq brave 
islanders had nearly achieved their independence. Again, in 
1875 the Concert failed to deal with the situation arising 
from the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina. It requir^ 
the massacres and atrocities in Bulgaria (1875-6) to rouse 
the public conscience of Europe to a sense of its responsi^ 
bilities**: a csisis that led to the definitive Treaty of Berlin 
(1878). 

Our own Action throughout these events was contemptibly 
selfish, 4ind absolutely inconsistent with our professions and 
moral obligations. Moreover, we, who had created the 
Concert of Europe on the Eastern Question, desq;rted it in 
1876, when ail the Powers, including Russia, sought our 
co-operation. Rather *th^ endorse the definite and pr^tica^ 
.scheme proposed by Russia, who, in the event of its non- 
acceptance, threatened to act alone, sent our fleet to 
Besika Bay, we declined to subscribe to the Berlin Memor- 
andum, and we •affirmed^ our neutrality at the Conference 
at Constantinople. Russia then declared war against Turkey: 
and, in a brilliant campaign, brief though it was and in the 
depth of winter, she advanced to Adrianople and threatened 
the capifaA. TJ|ie campaign for Russia was all the more 
difficult because the Turks held the Command of the Sea. 

Indeed, Russia herself was more loyal to the prin(yples 
that governed the Concert of Europe than were we. In 
the Treaty of San Stefano (which she might have enforced, 
had her naval power been greater) she showed great modera- 
tion and practical wisdom.^ Although she had made great 

^ The lesson of this war has not ^>een^lo 6 t on Russia — ^now the«thtrd Naval 
Power. The progressive annual expenditure on her navy reached seven millions 
in 1896) and the amount appropriated for new construction during the tsmt seven 

H • 
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sacrifices, and Turkey was entirely at her mercy, (splendid 
as her resistance had been,) Russia asked little or nothing 
for herself. She stipulated for the free access of all nations, 
in time of peace and of war, to the Tilack Sea. She, liber- 
ated the Christian nationalities of the Balkans, and made 
provision for the protection of the Cretans and Armenians. 
And she comjxilled Turkey to abandon her <twO princifK.! 
lines of defence against Europe, — on the Danube and in the 
Balkans. ‘ 

Ottoman intlependencc, which had bc^en a fiction since 
I 829, was thereby definitely abolished : and serious encroach- 
ments were made on the integrity of the Empire. But, in 
effect, the proposals of Russia agreed in princif)le with our 
own policy of refiirrn in Turkc\* — a }X)licy \uhich we hatl 
done nothing to supjKirt. Emanating from a quarter in 
which we had been accustomed to seek snared rather thari 
wisdom, we protested ag«ainst the pro|K>sitions of oRussia, 
having previousl)' voted ;t6,ooo,ooo for armaments. Our 
motive, apparentl\% for this obstructive and blustering actrlon, 
was to gain for Eurojxr the credit and the advantages which 

• liussi^ *alone was entitled to enjoy. *Our excuse was, that 
the San Stefano Treaty annulled the Trea|ies of 1856. 
This was perfectly true : but the Treaty of Pivris was based 
on the utterly fallacious assumption, that Turkey was willing 
and able to carry out internal refornis, without any practical 
check or restraint being im{x>sed on her. Thus, our own 
interests were advanced and upheld at the cost of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

We succeeded in our selfish designs. Conference was 
held at Berlin to revise the San Stefano Treaty. But the 
Berlin Treaty did not depart materially from the Treaty of 
San Stefano. It reduced the area of Bulgarian territory, 

• and out of it created Eastern Rumelia. It replaced a 
virtual Russian protectorate over Armenia by an ineffective 

years is twenty millions. The Russiaii^navy is not panted for the protection of 
her sea>lx>rn# commerce, which only amounts to seventy mtllions. It is wanted 
* to conquer the art of the sea,* in the quaint words of Peter the Great. Its influ* 
ence is i^w felt in the Far East : in th^ Gulf of Pe-chidi, and elsewhere.* ^ 
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European protection. As a result, we s 2 c to-^lay massacres 
in Armenia and constant friction in Macedonia, where 
* trouble in the Spring^ is the annual forecast of progress. 

I •rh«i we, who had successfully [::frotested against Russia 
dealing direct witti her vanquished enemy, actually entered 
^nto a seercj alliance with Turkey, and ccjncluded the in- 
* fffmous Cyf^fifs Obnvention, with the# object of stopping the 
adi^ance of Rttssia in the Asiatic Provmces of the Sultan. 
The result was that we deeply offended Russia (which led 
to trouble in Afghanistan), and we proclaimed our duplicity 
to Europe. ^ 

Having nothing but Diplomatic representations to fear, 
Turkey^ continued on her path of brutal oppression, bestiaf 
outrage, and* incredible misgovern men t, playing off one 
Power against the other .and holding her own against all 
atternptii af coercion. So scandalous did *this state of 
affairs Hbcome, that, in 1880, a Conference of Ambassadors 
was held at Constantinople ; and an Identic Note was 
issued by the Signatories of the Berlin Treaty. This^ 
Note declared, that pp reforms had been carried out, and 
that the shocking misgwernment of the country * \<^oulcr 
lead in all probability to the destruction of the Christian 
population of vast districts.' It also emphasized the fact, 
‘that, by treaty engageijients, Turkey was bound to intro- 
duce the rcform*s which • had been often indicated,' and 
that these reforms were to be * carried out under the 
supervision of the Powers.’ ^ But nothing was done to 
give effect? to our good offices, except the forcible cession 
of Dulcigno to Montenegro. 

The net result of all this muddling was .seen in 1894-95, 
when the Sultan deliberately plotted and carried out •the 
massacre of from 50,000 to 75,000 Armenians. We could 
do nothing to avert the extinction of the Armenian nation, 
nor to save tfie survivors from forcible conversion to Islam, 
because, in the words of Lord Salisbury, our fleet could not 

• • • 

* Cf» ‘ Our Kesponsibilities for Turkey/ by the Duke of Argyll, whose lucid 
and responsible statement forms the* indictment I have faintly sketched in these 
pages. • * . ^ 
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* cross the mo^jntaifis of the Taurus/ Only Russia was in a 

position to save the situation : but Russia refused to act 
alone, allowing it to be assumed that the Cyprus Convention 
stood in her way,^ ' t 

Finally, recent events in Crete have displayed the incom- 
petence of the European Concert to deal with a^n emergency 
when circumstances ar^ unfav^ourable to united* aglion. 

The fate of No«further evidcn.ce need be adduced in order to establish 
the contention, upon which I base my further arguments, 
that the fate of Turkey is the common concern of Euroj>e. 
H is neither an exclusively Russian nor a directly English 
issue. The Concert of Europe is res[x>nsible for its solution, 
linder the corpus juris publici orientalis established by the 
treaties cited. • 

Our nUval supremacy has forccc\ us to take a leading part 
in the various phases of the Near Eastern Queitiog. Our 
Imperial expansion has withdrawn us more and mcfrc from 
its direct issues. Hence : uncertainty of aim, inconsistency 
H,of action, •and bungling diplomacy on our part Instead of 
seeking an accord with Rus.sia. suffic^^jnt to guarantee our 
* Thaterial interests and to support our moral responsibilities, we 
have adopted a policy of pin-pricks, which hm only spurred 
her on to fresh efforts, although she has not occupied a rood 
of territory claimed by us. Russia |iow dominates Turkey ; 
and British influence at Constantinople has*steadily declined. 
Her alliance with France is directed against British sea- 
power rather than against the Triple Alliance. 

The closer one examines the Near Eastern Question, the 

more evident it becomes, that it is to theanterest of every 

Power in Euro}:)e, France not excepted, to keep Russia out 

of Constantinople as long as possible. The danger to 

Europe foreseen by Lord Palmerston has taken shajxj : 

Russia and France are allied — an Autocracy with a Re- 

* 

^ We did nothing then to remove that impre$ston-*-at least, nothing definite. 
The Convention is still in force, although its obligations have been repudiated by 
members of her Majesty's Government sp^iklng fi«m their place in Parliament, 
on the groAnd that Turkey has not performed her contingent obligations to 

* introduce necessary reforms.’ Neither, foi*that matter, has Great Britain taken 
any ad^tptate steps * to make necessary provision for executing her cngaglihent. ’ 
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public. These extremes of government^ have indeed met : 
but their disseverment may be prognosticated with equal 
prescience. Russia wjll continue to advance until her 
0 frontiers are coterminous with those of the Great Powers of 
Europe or with buffer States mutually set up between them. 
* Naught but/orce can restrain her from obeying this natural 
lAw. • • 

*If Russia were at Constantinople, she would bestride the 
continents of Europe and Asia as a conquering Colossus. 
With the Black Sea as a Russian lake, the control of the 
Straits as a safe retreat for her ships, and with the Balkan 
Peninsula and Asia Minor as new fields for expansion, 
Russia^would indeed become a menace to PZurope, and iiT 
time micfht aspire to dominate the Mediterranean lands and 
Sea,^ 


it THE BALANCE OF POWER 

Xhc Balance of Power on the Continent is, in effect, the aikmcm ' 
balance of armaments. • Europe is divided into two camps 
represented by the TViple Alliance and the Dual Alliancg 
both of which can put five million soldiers into the* field 
The Triple Alliance is a League of Peace. The Dua 
Alliance is a combination for Defence ^r Offence. Between 
the members of t^iese rival combinations there exist or have 
existed certain understariHings. Thus, Austria and Russia 
two years ago came to an s^reement over the situation in 

’ At present, the Tsar of Russia is advocating a Crusade of Peace, — no doubt 
with perfect^silicerity his own part But the Cabinets of Europe are sceptical. 

It is diflficuU to reconcile this advocacy with the stern facts, that (i) the Russian 
war budget for the year 1898 was increased to nearly one-half of that of the seven 
preceding years — amounting to twegty per cent, of the total annual expenditure of 
the State ; and (a) that Russia, like France, maintains a navy out of all proportion 
to her maritime interests. Russia, indeed, has need of peace. She has need of 
l>eace until she lyis built her trans-continental railways, developed the resources 
of her Asiatic territories, absorbed Manchuria, and turned Port Arthur into a 
second Kronstadt, as the impregnable naval base for a Pacific fleet. But, that 
Russia has serious designs om India is^a piwposition as difficult to believe as the 
accomplishment would prove. Constantinople and India have, in *my opinion, 
been Political Bogeys that have fri^tened us out of our wits. Europe will look 
after fhd one ; our sea-power and the Himalayas should guarantee the ollSer. 
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the Balkans. Italj, under the Marquis di Rudini, coquetted 
with Russia, in anticipation of a fall. And even Germany, 
the leader of the Tri[)lice, is sup[>osed to have come to an 
understanding with Russia regarding their coterminmi! fron- 
tiers, Thus, the members of the Triple Alliance have each 
sought to conciliate or to neutralize Russia. But none of 
them have courted France. 

France,for a long time after theduwnfall of the Empire, stood 
isolated, nursing her humiliation and preparing ff)r a war of 
revenge. She was a standing menace to Europe in those', days. 

, In February 1874, when the Em(jert>r of Austria visite<l 
St Petersburg, the Tsar, in |)ro|)osing a toast, used the.se 
•vords : 'In the friendship which binds us and also the 
Emperor William and the (Juetm Victoria, I see a .sure 
guarantee of jKiace.' But, on the lapse of the Kttiserbund, 
Ru.ssia also wa.; isolated. * 

In spite of efforts to keep them a{jart, Ru.ssia and'-France 
gravitated towards each other by the force of circumstances. 
JTheir union is jxirhaps only a Platonic alliance, being based 
on reciprocal interests of the moment but it has had the 
effect of strengthening the Triple Alliance, and, in par- 
ticular, the (position of Italy, whose value ha-s-bcen thereby 
enhanced. 

Although debarreo' from forming jjermanent and vague 
alliances with the Eurofican Powers, Great “Britain has often 
entered into temporary alliances with them ; and at the 
present time .she is understood to .stand in some such le- 
lationship, for .specific cnd.s, with the Central Powers. In 
general terms, it may be said with truth tljat tKeV interests 
of the Triple Alliance and of Great Britain in the PIa.stern 
Question are identical : and thi.s identity of interests may be 
said to extend to the Far Ea-st. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for Great Britain to come 
to an understanding with France r^arding the European 
issues of the Eastern Question, because our respective interests 
are diametrically opposed ift the Mediterranean. On the 
other hand, for reasons already stated, it is not only possible, 
but in. the highest d^ree desirable, for Great Britain to 
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establish an entente cordtale with Russia^and ♦to come to a 
definite agreement with her in the Near East and the Far 
East.' Rivalry there may be, and must inevitably be, 
botwq^n the dominant military and aaval Powers of Eurasia ; 
but if there are •many fx>ints of contact, there are also as 
many opportunities of compromise : the twin-continents 
[Provide ai^y^te stoj^e for the development and expansion of 
both Empires# If diplomacy fail to ejitablish an en^nte^ it 
must*be because our statesmen are blind to the teaching of 
history. Hut, happily, they are not altogether blind : every 
day one sees the shackles falling from their eyes. ‘ Mervoui^- 
ness/ as the Duke of Argyll once stigmatised the popular 
rancour towards Russia, has resulted in a policy of pin*^ 
pricks : but nt has not kept Russia out of Merv, nor has our 
‘ scientific frontier * in N\>rth-west India been endangered 
thereby, ^jfiildish obstruction has not prevented Russia 
from securing ice-free ports on the Pacific ; one cannot ‘ keep 
out the Atlantic with a mop.* And naught but the united 
po^er of l^urope can stem the course of Russian.expansion 
towards the Mediterranean. 

On ^ May 1877, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affaifsr^^^eof 
informed th^ Russian Ambassador in London, that the 
Imperial Cabfhet ‘ recognised that, in any case, the future of 
Constantinople is a question of cotnmon interest, which 
cannot be settled otherw^i^e than by a general understanding ; 
and that if the possession of that city were to be put in 
question, it could not be allowed to belong to any of 
the European Powers.*^ This correct attitude of Russia 
towards ^fte Nq^r Eastern Question (although in 1853 and 
1877 she acted alone) has been attested by her past, as my 
Historical Retrospect proves, and is emphasized in the 
present by her alliance with France — a Power to whom the 

{X)ssession of Constantinople is a matter of supreme import-* 

• 

* Since this was written, an understanding has been anived at (April, 1899) 
between Great Britain and Russia, as regards spheres of influence in China and 
on other points of mutual ainterest ^n Asia. But, in the absence of details, I 
merely record this welcome news ; and trust it may form the basi^of an entente 
cordtale* The Agreement is underitood to refer only to railway enterprise. 

Great Alternative,' by Spenser Wilkinson (p. 84). •• 
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ance. Is it, ^hereBrc, too much to exf)cct of the future, 
that, whatever and whenever may be the final crisis, Kun)j>c 
will be in a position to deal with it, consistently with the 
interests of all the Powers ? * « 

XbeOtioauLn The Ottoman Kmpire has bt'cn intrcnlhed at Constan- 
*^****^* tinople for four centuries. It hds been in a state of decay 
ever since the loss of its sea-power. It has been in a condition 
of disruption ever sjnee Russia on the one <sidc, atui the 
Christian Powers of Europe on the other, pressed heavily cat 
its borders. Two centuries a^o, these terrible Puranian 
ir^vaders, then at the height <^f their penver, stood before the 
walls of Vienna — the gates of the West ; but to-day the 
Qsmanli Turks have been hustled out of Christian Euro|K‘ ; 
and their role on the Continent is practically ‘restricted tc» 
that of a. Political liogey, which, by |^>ermission of its un- 
christian jealousies, is still |)ermitted to worr>' Us fianks.* 
There is now no cohesion between Mohammedan coifntries : 
no radiating centre (T civilization and culture: and there- 
fore, as Mjukhtar Pasha confessed to me, no prc;gress aS> a 
whole is possible. Islam owes its stability chiefly to its 
iii^^/>le[ance. It has no other powcr*of cohesion. Mc>reover, 
the Sultan of Turkey is not the rightful IQialifa, but a 
usurper : he (]<x:s not belong to the furnish tribe ; while the 
title and office are elcdcive, not hereditary. Islam kK>kH for 
another Deliverer : and may find hjm in thif Senussi Mahdi, 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet 

The Ottoman Empire has for two centuries been under- 
going a pnxrcss of disintqjration which shows no sign of 

(p ^ 

* * The assumption of a collective authority on the pan of the Powers to su{)cr- 
vise the solution of the Eastern Quettian-- in other words, to regulate the dis- 
integrat^n of Turkey— has l>een gtadttal. St|ch an authority has been eserdse^t 
tentatively since i8a6, systematically slice 1856. It has been applied successively 
Co Greece, to Egypt, to Syria, to th^ Danubian PrinetpaUties and the Balkan 
Peninsula generally, to certain other of the European provinces of, Turkey, to ihr 
Asiatic boundaries of Turkey and Russia, and to the treatment of the Armenians. 
... On the one hand, the Turkish Empire is phused, as It were, under the 
tutelage of Europe ; while, on the othei« haml, the claim of any single Power to 
settle (be destsnies of that Empire without t(ie concurrence of the rest has been 
repeatedly negatived.' (Professor PlolUnd in *The European Concert in (he 
Eastern ^estion '—page 2. ) • • 
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abatement. Her outlying provinces haire orjp by one been 
wrested from her. Her hold over Egypt is, to-day, a diplo- 
matic fiction, promulgated by the Powers whose interest it is 
to.m^ntain in principle the suzerairyty of the Sultan. Total 
disseverance fronfll the Porte would not, therefore, affect the 
•political situation in Egyptf except as a point of International 
; noi;,^^ul<l it materially affect the facto Balance of 
Power in Eujrope : but it would afiecj the situatioi\ in the 
Far East, by giving Great Britain military control over the 
Suez Canal and the residuary rights that accrue to Egypt on 
the lapse of existing concessions. , 

The position consequently stands thus. The law of BriUsh Policy 
empire compels us to annex Egypt : but the Public Law 
of Europe restrains us. France will oppose an out-and-out 
annexation, with the moral, if not with the active, support 
of Russia.* *In the latter case — which at present seems a 
most finlikely contingency — we must give Russia a free 
hand in Turkey, so as to detach her from her ally.^ If the 
Triple Alliance oppose this arrangement, they ipust either 
join us, and so help us to secure Egypt — as against France 
and Russia, — or they mi^t settle matters between then^seW^ ’ ^ 
and the Alliance. With Egypt in our hands, we need 
not greatly fehr Russia at Constantinople. 

This is putting an extreme case, Snd not one which, in 
my opinion, is Kkely to ^ccur — although the mere threat of 
such action would help our diplomacy. A more natural 
and gradual solution will be suggested after an enquiry has 
been made into the present International situation in Egypt. 

Hut I ^^ance^this policy of coercion, as a last resort, in 
order to fix the reader’s mind on the Far East The 
general opinion prevails, JJrat neither France nor, stiU less, 

Russia would be likely to make an avowed British Pro- 
tectorate over Egypt a casus btlU. Moreover, we have no’ 
desire at prtsent, and no need, to upset the status quo. 

The main interests of the Triple Alliance, so far as the.se The pu 
• • • 

' Not long befoK the outbreak of the Crimean War, the Tsaf Nicholas I. 
offered Egypt and Crete to Great Britain on the understanding that Russia 
shonlh’be allowed a free hand at Constantinople. •* 
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exist,* in the I;ar Frist arc in conformity with our own, and 
therefore also with those of Ja|ian and the United States of 
America. Against such a combination, the divergent in- 
terests of France and Hnssia would carry little weiglV. ^It , 
is true that Gerrnatiy joined the KuropeaA Concert in im- 
{X)sing restrictions on Japan, afteV her victory over China : ' 
but we — wisel\% I think — held aloof, and then?b\% identified 
our in^rests with tl\e coming Sea-Fower of Jh-astem Asia. 
The attitude of Germany mav be explained on ^>ther 
grounds, and dcxrs not invalidate my contcnticMi of a com- 
n\unity of interests existing between her and our nominal 
allies in the Far East It does not, in consequence, seem 
tJoo much to assert, that Great Kritain in Egypt would serve 
the interests of these l^owers, and i!i a sense guarantee them 
against the protectiv^c tariffs and exclusive |)oIicies of IVance 
and Russia. We .all want the ‘open door,' and a, secure 
highway of commerce to the Far East. • 

Under these circumstancc,s, I am unable to see how' any 
.serious opposition can be raised to a British Frotectodite 
over Egypt, whenever the time .shall come for its declara- 
IwiQ cyid under whatever guise it ^may be assumed. The 
destiny of Egypt is controlled by our sca^p^^wer. The 
expansion of l^gv'pt is a mere foot note to* the Eastern 
Question, since the liift-s of cx[>ansion are already fixed. 

iii KRENC H AFRICAN POLICY 

As a rider to these reficctions, it may be worth, while to 
glance at the general tendency of French ^fricaTi# Foliev : 
since, it is only the rivalry of France that constitutes any 
seriou^ opposition to our occupatio|i of Egypt. Of French 
policy in Egypt itself, 1 shall speak exhaustively in another 
place 

In no part of the world does the Colonial policy of 
France .show better results, broadly speaking, than in Africa ; 
and in no part of Africa has it? better chances of success than 
in Algeria*. Nor is this statcmcr^t subject to any material 
quaHfi<^ions, even if we recall the fact that Algeria has already 
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cost France four milliards of francs, and# is ev^en now admin- 
istered at an average annual loss of 85 millions. It is 
evident, that France aims at the creation of a vast empire on 
tlv^ ij()Uthcrn shores oT the Mediterranean, the nucleus of 
^ which must of Necessity be Algeria — her premier Colony. 

• I ler Protectorate over Tdnis, leaving more scope to indi- 
vidual enj^rpris#, has been productive of encouraging results. 

I ler claims in Morocco and Egypt have been steadfastly^upheld. 

TWfx:>li, nominally Turkish but practically under the rule 
of the Senussi confraternity, is dangerous ground, into which 
France, with her experience of this powerful and highly or- 
ganized Mohammedan sect, on the borderland of the Sahara 
and in Algeria itself, may well hesitate to enter. Furtlw 
south^the tide of annexation and conquest flows unremit- 
tingly. It has filled up, like a flood, every unprotected 
corner^ and ‘unoccupied waste : st> that th^re now remain 
no ivmrc lands to conquer but the inaccessible countries 
of the Central Sudan, which are quite able to maintain their 
incfcpendence. In spite of the Hinterland theoiy — indeed, 
by reason of it, in the perverse minds of Paris politicians— 
France has surrounded* all the European Colonies qn jJm;. 

West Coa^i^of Africa between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic ; and her energies are at present directed towards 
further encroachments on the fringei^ of the Sahara and in 
the Niger basinf ^ 

These facts arc worth noting. They point to an am- 
bitious Colonial policy, which, although it may have but few 
chances pf any real and lasting success, cannot fail to thwart 
and ch^dk th«j aspirations of other European Powers in 
Africa. As compared with Great Britain, her chief rival, 
FVance may be said to hold a far stronger strat^ic pqsition 
in North Africa, in so far as that position affects the Balance 
of Power in the Mediterranean, apart from the Suez Canal.* 

In spite of engagements to the contrary, she has fortified 
Bizerta, and created a strong naval base there, as well as a 
secure retreat for her ship^ {^pace Santiago !). 

That so w^ell-situated /ind so well-favoured a tolony as Algeria 
Algeria should, even at the present day, be a drain oo*the re- 
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sources of the Mother-country, is, in truth, a matter of surprist\ 
But the reasons are obvious to those who, like myself, have 
visited Algeria and investigated the causes of its arreste<l 
development These conditions may be summarised as 
follows : — (i) The natives have been unfairly treated, and the 
colonists have been ‘coddled * ; (2) departmental division of re- 
sponsibility has led to the practical irresponsibilitj'-p^ the local 
agents pf the Govemi;nent ; (3) the Colony haa bron treated 
as a Department of France — France doutre-mer — whereas, in 
fact, it is a colony pure and simple, in which the European 
ccjonists form the mere fraction of a hostile population in- 
capable of assimilation ; and (4) not sufficient care has been 
taken to introduce the right kind of colonist — thoug[h the 
days of the colon ojfficiet are over — or even qualified adminis- 
trators. If an Anglo-Egyptian official were to ‘ inspect ’ 
Algeria, I imagine he would suggest the followihg as the 
leading reforms for adoption : ( i ) that the administration 
and the finances should be entirely separated from, although 
under the supervision and control of, the Mother-countfy ; 
(2) that the Governor-General should be invested with more 
- and have under his exclusive control the entire civil 

staff of the Colony ; (3) that the Icxral functi<dharies and 
administrators should be more carefully selected and speci- 
ally trained — ab>ve alf, that they should be conversant with 
the Arabic and Kabyle dialects of. the districts under their 
command ; and (4) that a policy of conciliation towards the 
natives should be followed. Once the disabilities of the 
Colony were removed, and more fre^om given to the natural 
development of its resources, there is no reason why < Algeria 
should not realize the limits and hopes of its productiveness 
and prosperity, and become the ni^cleus for Colonial exfian- 
sion which it is intended to be. 

These details are introduced for the purpose of demon- 
strating the incapacity of France to administer Colonial 
possessions/ and indirectly to indicate the results that 

^ In The Situation in Algeria (Scottish Geographical Magaaine, April lBp4) 
these arguments were elaborated by me. My |iaper was subjected to a lengthy 
review t^^e Revue Fran^mse de r&iranger^ etc. (No. 187, July 1894), ‘ the 
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might have been cx[xjcted had France occupied our position 
in Egypt. Yet, in Algeria — an ideal African colony — she 
has had a free hand for over forty years.^ 

•Ti^iis, too, offers another instriv:tive parallel, though in Tunis 
^ a different directibn.* France occupied Tunis under condi- 
• lions equivalent to thos^ that have fixed us in Egypt 
She, aIso,^ntadd similar promises of evacuation, which cir- 
cumstances {yevented her from fulfil^ng. Dr Mafdonnel 
outlines the case with great clearness in the Nineteenth 
Century for December 1898, from which the following 
extracts are taken. ^ 

The French Expedition landed in Tunis on 30th April 
1881, regardless of the protests of the Bey against the 
violation of his sovereign rights. No serious opposition was 
offered. On 12th May^ a French Protectorate was estab- 
lished ^by the Treaty of Bardo, the second article of which 
stated^ 

‘ Cette occupation cessera lorsque les autorit^s militaires 
et • tunisiennes auront reconnu d*un commun Record que 
Tadministration locale est en ^tat de garantir le maintain de 
Tordre.* , ^ 

France sV< up the contention, which is supported by 
many internati6nal jurists, that the Bey was an independent 
sovereign : but this was not the opinion of the British 
Government. •Lord Granville wrote, in June 1880, i>. 
before the Occupation : ‘In the view of her Majesty’s 
Government, Tunis is a portion of the Ottoman Empire.’ 
(Affairs gf Tunis, C. — 2886, p. 5). 

Fran^d progiised, that she undertook no conquest or 

writer of which said : * II est bon de savoir ce que p>eiisent de nos ^ctes les 
etrangers qui nous ^tudient avec reflexion et sans animosite ; aussi nous semble- 
t-il utile de faire connattre par extraits r^sufn^ les appreciations de M. White* 

Nous le faisons cn^me d'autant plus volontihrs que personnellement nous parta< 
geons son avis.^ 

* The French captured Algiers in 183a It took 27 years to conquer the 

Hinterland* ^ ^ 

* The development of Tunis shoVs better results than Algeria because it has 

not been strangled by red-tape. JBeing under one-man rule — the French Resi- 
denl-^-it is the only Colony that has really succeeded. ^ 
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annexation, an^i that the Occupation was to be temporary. 
This assurance was often repeated, both in the Chamber <>f 
Deputies and to our Diplomatic and official representative^^. 
Thus : — ^ H 

‘ M. Barth< 51 einv Saint- Hilaire repeated ihe assurance so 
often given, that he considered the annexation of Tunis to 
France would be a mistt^ke and a misfortune/ \I/>rd Lyons 
to Lor^ Granville, 6fh April 1881 — or, three*weeks 
the inva.sion , 

" Le Gouvernement de la Republique ne cherche pas <le 
c(uiquetes ; il n’en a {>as besoin/ (M. Jules Ferry, Presi<lent 
of the Council, in Chamber of Deputies, i ith April.} 

^ * The Foreign Minister (M. Saint-Hilaire) beggee! me to 
report at once to her Majesty’s Government, in the name 
of the Republic and his own name, and in the most formal 
and explicit manner, the assurance that the Frencn Gpvenv 
i7ient did not intend to annex Tunis. If it should be foun<l 
necessary to occupy for a time certain points in the Regency 
with F>en<;;h troops, the Occupation, his Excellency said, 
would be of an essentially provisional character, and would 
^s soon as sufficient security had been obtained for 
the punctual execution by the Ik?y of the ncw^virrangements 
which would be effected by treaty which h^ would be re- 
quired to make/ (Loro Lyons to Lotyi Granville, lOth May,) 

On the .same date — two days , before the Treaty was 
signed — the French F'oreign Minister informed General 
C'ialdini : 

‘All the Bizerta territr*rv' will be evacuated as»soon as 

* ^ 

the Bey’s I'wwl faith and resjjcct for the Trcalf is scoured.’ 

The Treaty of Bardo, itself, was equally explicit. 'I he 
avowed object was to secure the ^-establishment of order 
and the .safety of the French frontier of Algeria. 

The Sultan and the Bey protested. Italy protested, and 
looked to Great Britain for supfxjrt. A French army of 
over 30,000 men ^v■as in possession of the country : and 
France, injmediately after the Occupatiort became an accom- 
plished fact, frankly confe.ssed her. intention to estabii.sh a 
Proteetprate, with all its consequences. * ' 
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These arc only a few samples. Thgir aj^plicatiori may 
be seen in the following remarks of the French Foreign 
Minister, on 15th April 1884, ^ correspondent 

^ Je suis absolument*de votre avis sur le r 61 e de TAngle- 
terre en Kgypte ;#vous n’avez qu’a faire ce que nous avons 
fait a Tunis, ou les choses marchent bien. C*est I'int^ret de 
wjtre grand •payj^ en m£‘me temps que Tintt^ret de la civilisa- 
tiNn et de niumanite.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that France is scarcely qualified 
to act, in the name of Europe, as the chiimpion of the 
Sultan’s suzerainty in Flgypt, or to pose as the outraged 
rejDository of our self-denying ordinances. Although French 
policy in Egypt is avowedly designed '‘pour embeter le$ 
An^/ais* we /ourselves gave up, quite recently, our Capitula- 
tions with Tunis ; and in 1893 we relinquished our^carrying- 
Irade belv\«.?t*ii France ahd Algeria (though, we then held 
the buU< of that trade), in order to permit the enforcement of 
protection. Such actions are in striking contrast. 

• * From the Memoirs of the life of the late Mr Henry Reevej C.B. 
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THE 'POLiTICAL SITUATION IN EGYPT 

► 

i INTEKNATIONAL STATUS 
(a) The Sultan's Suzerainty 

T he Sultan’s suzerainty over Egypt has always beeiFEgrpt 
loyally recognised, in principle if not in fact, by the 
Protectoral Power. At the same time, as Sir Samuel Baker 
{x>intcd it might with reason be cont«nded ‘ that the 

Sultam sold his right of interference when he altered the 
Mohammedan Law of Succession to the eldest son of the 
Khedive Ismail for the sum of ;6‘344,ooo a-y^ar, as an 
increase of the Egyptian Tribute.* It certainly was then^ 
debateable point, wH^her the Sultan could sell his pQsi^ve 
right ana then resume his original position ? But, in my 
opinion, her •Majesty’s Government had a much clearer title 
to contest the Sultan’\ suzerainty vfhen, after the Ardbi 
revolt had been* crushed,, the authority of the Khedive was 
restored : because the ArAbi movement was openly supported 
by the Sultan. Such action, however, was not taken, any 
more than the extreme step of annexation. We were then, 
as we arq^ow, gupporters of the principle, though not of the 
practice, of the Sultan’s suzerainty. In principle, the Sultan 
might call upon Eg>^pt to send troops to his aid : but, in 
practice, this act of fealty would be embarrassing, especially 
if the Sultan were at war with Great Britain or any* 
European l\)wer. 

Again, the Sultan’s suzerainty extends, presumably, over Sudan 
(he Egyptian — or, nather, An^o-Egyptian — Sudaa: but it 
cannot touch the predominant partner. These territories, 

• * ^ • Sir Samuel Baker : a Memoir * {page 33^)* 


iai» 
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/ » 
too, are declared to be inalienable : but the British and 

Egyptian flags float at Khartum, and elsewhere in the 

Sudan, between Wadi Haifa and Fashoda. 

Clearly, the Sultan’s suzerainty is a diplomatic Action, 
substantiated merel>' by the fiict of his receiving the annual 
Tribute, which, virtually s[X'aking, is now an indemnity, 
sutttsof Sir John Scott, late Judicial Adviser vO vhe Khedivi, 
definej?^ the actual status of Egypt in the following authorita- 
tive terms : — 

‘One word as to the rektions of Egypt to Turkey. No 
doubt, Egypt is still part of the Ottoman Empire. But 
successive I'innans have conferred so much power on the 
Khedive, that his relations to the Sultan are rather those of a 
tributarj" Prince than of a subject. As Sir Alfred Milner 
says, in “ England in Egypt,” “no delegation of sovereign 
{)ower, short of its absolute abandonment, could* well have 
been more complete.” Full administrative autonomy is 
, given by the Firmans in the following terms : “ the civil 

administration of the country with the |x>wcr (»f elabor- 
ating and carr)'ing-out according to what is just all neces- 
sary* regulations and internal laws/' (Firman, August 2, 
1879.) Khedive can even make intematiofial agree- 

ments, such as treaties of commerce, provided they have 
no }X)litical character.' 

‘ Taxes are levied and money is struck iivthe name of the 
Sultan ; and the Khedive can neither part with any of his 
rights nor abandon any |X)rtion of his territory. But, as long 
as he }>ays his Tribute, he is practically independent of the 
Sultan in all matters of internal administratiop/ Times, 

22nd January 1899,) 

{b) Firmdns 

Organic Lmw* The Firmans constituting the Oi^anic Law of Egypt are 
those of 8th June 1873 and 2nd August i875r. Both arc 
still in force. The former, altering the Order of Succe.ssion 
in favouc of Ismail’s family,^ by, the law of primogeniture, 
consolidated all previous Firmans ; the latter, or Firman of 
Investiture of Taufik Pasha, imposed certain restrictions. 
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Textual extracts from these and other operative instru- 
ments, bearing on the situation, are given in an Appendix 
(II) at the end of this^book. The main provisions may be 
briefly summarised, as follows : • 

The principle ?)f Egyptian autonomy was laid down in the Adminiitratin 
’Separate Act annexed to tlie Treaty of London of 1 5th July 
1840. Fqrthe’due observance and fulfilment of this Act, 
the representatives of the Great Powess, dealing direct with 
the Sultan, made themselves responsible. Article V provided subject to * 
that ‘ All the Treaties and all the laws of the Ottoman Empire 
shall be applicable to Egypt’ But in the definitive Firman, 
granted to Ismail, no mention is made of this stipulation, 
which ^ provides for the Capitulations being applicable tS 
Egypt, Thfc assumption, that these are therefore abrogated, 
has not, however, been advanced by any of the Greftit Powers 
or by the Porte. * 

.AgSin, in Taufik’s Firman of Investiture, emphasis is laid Reservation or 
on two important points of International Law : the pro- rights**** 
muTgation of Conventions concluded between Egypt at\jl 
Foreign Powers, an(^ the inalienability of Egyptian pre- 
rogatives! and territories.* In both cases the represen trrrtVes 
of Great Britain and France demanded explanations from the 
Porte. In itply, the Porte, in the first instance, reduced its 
claim to a right of veto ; and, in the second instance, an 
evasive answer ^as returned, which did little or nothing to 
clear up the ambiguity of the phrasing. These points are 
illustrated in my Appendix (II). 

It will be noted, too, that the difference in address between 
Ismail’s J^irmaib and Tauflk’s Firman emphasizes a distinct 
diminution in the authority of the Sultan — t.e. a lapse from 
the first person to the t^ird person — and that, perhaps in 
consequence, the Sultan laid particular stress on the inalien- ^ 
ability of territory, the sacred rights of Sovereign power, and 
the liability *of the Egyptian army to serve in the defence of 
^e Ottoman Empire. 

I again quote, froifi the samS source, a high lega> opinion ugu> Opiokm 
on the meaning and value «of these Firmans : 

‘ ft’ may be worth noting,’ says Sir John Scott, ‘ th^t the 
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Firmans which conTer these rij^hts arc not mere emanations 
of the will of the Sultan which he can sanction to-day and 
abrogate to-morrow. The principle, of Egyptian autonomy 
which they progressively* develop was first declared in 1S40 
by the Sultan, in co-operation with the llurojxjan l^owers ; 
and, as recently as 1879, Firman of Investiture ol 
Taufik Pasha was published, with a protocc^! of inter- 
pretation, signed by the representatives of England and 
France and the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Constantinople/ 

(r) The Capitulations 

Limitations to the Sovereign }X)wer of the Sultan, as 
power Suzerain of Egypt, are defined in the ancient seiies of treaties 
commonly called the Capitulations. Such treaties are held 
by Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, GcriTfany. Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Ru.ssia, 
Sj^ain, Sweden and Norway, as well as by the Cnitc<l States 
of America and Brazil. ** 

imfflimsUes and France has been the leading cham[)ion of the Capitula- 
lion? in Egj*{)t ; but all the Powers have abused the privileges 
conferred on their subjects by these treaties, amounting, as 
they do in effect, to those conveyed by extra-territoriality. 
The immunities enjoj'ed by foreigners, under the Capitula- 
tions, arc princif>ally : (i) exemption from taxation, apart 
from customs’ dues and land-tax on real profxirty, (2) in- 
violability of domicile, and (3) exemption, partial or other- 
wi.se, from the jurisdiction of local Courts. In spite of the 
Judicial reforms introduced into Egypt, the, Consular Courts 
still exist Moreover, the Capitulations intrcxluce all kinds 
of obstruction to municipal and ^tatc legislation : and all 
‘ protected subjects ’ of the Powers profit by them, even 
though they be unconvicted criminals. 

No change in this anomalous, and indeed scandalou-s, 
situation is practicable, except with the unanimous consent 
of the fourteen Powers holdhig •Capitulation.s with Turkey, 
so long as the .Sultan’s suzerainty js upheld. There is, how- 
ever, no tax now f^id by natives that is not also paid by 
Euro^ans liable to it. 
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The Mixed xAbunals are a compromise betwdfen the international 
principles of extra-territoriality (upheld by the Consular 
C ourts) and amenity to the National Tribunals. Their com- 
}K)sitic)n and functions will be referred to in another place. 

(d) The Caisse 

^ A nothty. International restraint on the administrative free- 
dom of Kgypt IS exercised through the powers conferred on 
the Caisse d 4 f^la Dctte publique^ which was established by the 
Decree of 2nd May 1876. This Decree I have published 
as an Ap|>endix (III) ; and any further remarks I have to 
offer will be made elsewhere. The Powers are represented 
on the Caisse by six Commissioners. The French, Austrian, 
and Italian members were constituted in 1876; an Engli.fh 
member w 5 s elected in 1876 ; a German and a Russian 
member wore added in •1885. • 

• * • 

° ii THE POPULATION OF EGYPT 

*The people of Egypt cling to and feed on the Nile like so Paraaifci 
many parasites in the economy of Nature. They owe tjjeir 
existence to the regime of this great river, which brings to 
them fr 4 m distant lancfs soil for their fields and wfflSTr for 
their crops. Like a god, the Nile creates and sustains life 
in the aridity of its desert course. ^The density of popula- 
tion in the various Provinces of Egypt necessarily coincides 
with the areas of highest fertility.^ 

A Census of the Population was taken in 1897. The Growth and 
previous (1882) Census was unreliable, owing to its occur- 
rence otV the eve of the Ardbi revolt : but it may be instruc- 
tive to \:ompa1’e the results, during a period that corresponds 
with the British Occupation. 

The total populations of Egypt in 1897 uras 9,734,405. 

In 1882 it was 6,813,919. In fifteen years, therefore, t^e 
population of Egypt has increased by 2,920,486, — or 43 per 

* The density of population to the square mile may be taken, roughly, as 
follows ; — Egypt Proper^ 22 ; Sennar, 10 ; Kordofan and Darfur, 9 ; Upper Nile, 

(north of Lado), 8. In the sunoundfng States, the figures are, upproximately ; 

British East Africa, 10 ; Abyssiiya, from 2.5 in the extreme South to 23 in the 
Central regions ; Eritrea, 5 ; British Somdliland and French Somdli Coast, 3 ; 

Italian Somdli Coast, 4 ; Wadai, 27 ; Tripoli, 3. ^ 
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cent— «' showing a yearly average of 27^ per cent At the 
beginning of the ce‘ntury, the population (estimated during 
the French Expedition) numbered only 2,460,200.* 


(a) Tables {Census of 1897^)* 

The following Tables are taken from the Census of. 

1897:— . 


Census of 1897 


1. — General Population 


Population, by Sex : • ' . 

Males (50-8%) ..... 4,947,850 

Females ( 49 ' 2 %) .... 4 . 7 * 6,555 


9.734.405 

^ IL — Centres of Popui-ation 

Centres of Population : • 

Towns villages of the sedentary population . 3»675 

Hamlets, etc, do. db. . * ♦ 12,202 

• « 

Hamlets do. Bedwin . •.1,71 2 

Camps do. do. . . 540 


18,129 

Habitations : 

» Houses in occupation . • . 

III, — Population, according to Mode of Life 

Total. Percentage. 

Sedentaries : ' . 

Natives and Foreigners . . ^ . 9,160,431 94*1 

Semi- sedentaries : 

Bedwin lining in their own hamlets, or 
among the sedentary population 485>303 5* 

Nomads ; ** 

Bedwin living in their camps . 8^671 ' 0*9 


• 9 » 734 » 40 S loo* 

^ The population of Egypt, at the time of Ewpeior Attgitstan (27 it.c.), was 
ctybputed at 1 $ millions, including Tripoli, It must have hceo quite 18 millions. 
And a few centuries later, after the Arab Conquest, it was calculated* at about half 
that number. In iSai, under Mohammed Ali, it was about 2,536,400 In 1846, 
it was about 4,476,440, The mean annual increase duriisg the present century 
has been 3 perfent. • • ^ 

^ I received the definite and final results of the Census of 1897 (^'R^ltats 
G^^aux ’*) too late to make all the necessary corrections, which, for purposes, of 
general comparison, are immateriaL 
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IV. — Nationalities 


Population. 

Egyptians 

Foreigners 


Total* 

9,621,879 

112,526 


* Percentage. 
98-85 
IIS 


Censu ef 1S97 


9>734.405 loo' 

^ Egyptians. Total. Percentage. 

Nati\t^s* .• . . 9,0^07,755 93*62 

Horn in Qther jxirts of the ^ ^ 

• Ottoman Empire . 40,150 0*42 

Hedwin . . . 573,974 5*96 


9,621,879 lOO* 


1 

Foreigners. 

i 

1 ‘ '"l 

Total. 

• 

In Towns 
and Villages. 

In the 
Portf. 


(iroece .... 

37.993 

182 

38.175 

Italy ..... 

24.23* 

235 

24.467 ^ 

Great Britain 

17.334 

2,223 

19.557* 

Prance f , , . «. 

14.113 

42 

I4,i«® ' 

Au.stria-Hungary . 

6,870 

247 

7.ii7 

Rus.sia . • . 

1,271 

1,922 

3.193® 

Germany . . . ^ . 

1.075 * 

202 

1.277 

.Spain . . ^ . 

76s 


765 

Switzerland . . . 

472 


472 

U.S. America 

2S6 

5 

291 

Belgium .... 

236 

20 

256 

Holland % . 

180 

67 

247 

Portugal • . 

31 

120 

151 

Sweden and Norway . 

63 

44 

107 

Denmark . . . « 

70 

2 

72 

Persia .... 

1.301 

••• ’ 


Divers .... 

• 

758 

165 

923 

• 

107,050 

5.476 

112,526 


* Maltese, 6,463 ; Indians, ^14 ; Army of Occupation, 4,909* 
% Algerians, Tunisians, 3,901. 

* Bukhariots. etc.. 4TO : Military transport. 1,795. 
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Cmmki of i8v? V. — RELIGIONS 


Population classed according 


iVr- 

to Religion. 

Inhabitants. 

ccnlagc. 

Moslems {o/a/I sects) ! 

8,978.775 

t </2'23 

Christians do. 

«/ 30 ,i 62 

7 50 

Israelites do. . . • . 

25,200 

0*2<¥ 

Divers ..... 

• t58 

• 

0’6! 


9.734*405 

. too* 

Christian Cults and Sects. 

lnhalii:4iils. 

Per* 

reniiigc. 

Copts {Orthodox.^ Protestant^ and P. Catho/ic) 

608,446 

^3 33 

Orthodox {other than Copts) 

53 .V 9 

• 7 ’ 3 ^ 

R. ("athoUcs do. 

5^343 

7*72 

Protestants do. . * 

• 


I ‘63 


730,162 

• 100* 

N.B. — The majority of Copts Ixslong to 

the Orthodo.x rite « and 


fc'ae Protestant Copts are more numerous than Catholic Copts. These 
distinctions were not clearly reported on the Census sheets. 


t VI. — Education 

Population classed according 

to Education. Males. rcmatcH. Total. 

Able to read and write 435»993 3*»^93 467,886 

Illiterate . . . 4,511,857 4,754,662 9*266,519 

t 

4.947.850 4.7^.555 ' 9.734.405 

iVsff. — The number of male chil<|fen under 7 years who are not 
of an age to receive education can be put at about 18 per cent, of 
* the total population ; and deducting also the Bedwtn, who do not 
attend schools, the proportion is as follows, for the m^e population : 

Able to read and write, 1 2 per cent. Illiterate, 88 per cent. ^ 

• • 

In large fbwns the proportion is as follows : 

Able to read and write, 29 per cent. Illiterate, 71 per cenf. 
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VII.-- 

-Professions 



ro)>ulation classed according to 



Total. 

Profession. • 

Males. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Having profession^ including 

• 



^ servants 

. 3.176.734 

71.173 

3,247,907 

VVithout proftti^ioij.s . 

1. 771.116 

4.715.382 

6,486,498 


4.947.850 . 

4,786,555 

9?734,405 


N.B . — The number of male agriculturists or cultivators may be 
calculated at about 2,050,000, forming thus about two- thirds of the 
male population following a profession. 


VlII. — Population of Chief Towns 
(Comparisbn with Census of 188^ 




Population 

' Chief Towns. 


~ — 


1 


in 1897. 

in 1882. 

1 

- • 


- • 

i 

Cairo 


570,062 

374,838 

Alexandria 


319,7^ 

231,396 

TanU 


57,289 

33,750 

Port Said . * . 


42,095 

16,560 

Assiut 


42,012 

3 *. 398 

Zagazig . 


35 , 7*5 

* 9 , 8*5 

Mansura . 


34,997 

30,439 

Damietja . ^ 

. ! 

3*.288 

34,044 

Fayum 

s 

31,262 

25,799 

Damanhur 

• 1 

27,236 

*9,624 

Kena 

• 

I 

24,364 

*5,40*2 

Minia 


20,404 

* 7,*45 

Suez « 

, ‘ 

* 7.*73 

10,919 

Giza 


16,820 

11,410 

Beni Suef . ^ 


, *5.297 

*0,085 

Sohag 

• 

*3.930 

• 8,774 

Asyrdn 

. • 

*3,005 

6,421 


Census of 1897 
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CentMoriiMr , IX. — Summary 

(Comparison with Census of 1882) 



• 

INCREASE 

SINCE 


1897. 

fnhabitants. 

1882. 

• 


2 nhubbEots. 

• 


• t 

General Population 

9.734,405 

• 

2,920,486 

, 

. 

43 

Sex : 




• Males 

4,947.850 

*.547.766 

45 

Females 

4.786,555 

1,372.720 

40 

Population : 


¥ 


Ix>wer Eg)"pt 

5,676,109 

*.667,365 

42 

Upper Eg>^pt 

4,058,296 

L 253 ,i 23 

45 

« 

Nationalities : 



1 

j Egyptians . 

9,621,879 

2,898,846 

43 

i m Foreigners . . . j 

112,526 

21,640 

24 

!*• Egyptians : 

• 

N 

! 

' Natives . . . . 

9.007,755 

2,56:^025 

40 

Bom in other par^ of the 



j Ottoman Empire 

40,150 

i 8,376 

26 j 

Bedwin 

s 

573.974 

' ‘327,445 

*33 1 

i 

Bedwin : 



j 

Living with natives . 

304,4*7 

283,104 

*330 i 

do. in their hamlets 

180,866 

53,866 

42 ; 

do. in their camps 

88,671 

w # 

9.525 

9 1 

• 

NUMBER. 

tNCRBASEStN( 

[ III. 5 

CE 1882. 

’ Centres of Population : 



\ i 

1 Native towns, villages 

3,675 

' 21 

^ do. hamlets 

12,202 

3.559 


Bedwin hamlets . jt 


889 

109 

Cam]^ of Bedwin . 

i 540 

• 

4*3 

325 

• 

18,129 

4,882 

* 

36 
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L 


-Foreign Residents 


(Comparison with Census of 1882) 


Census of 1897 


• • 

# 

Nationalities. 

• 

• 

Percentage 

(1897). 

1882. 

Foreigners. 

• 

1897. 

Foreigners. 

DIFFER! 

1895 

More. 

CNCE 

r. 

Less. 

• 

(ireece . 

33*94 

37»3oi 

• 

38,17s 

• 

874 


Italy 

21*72 

18,665 

24,467 

5,802 

... 

Great Britain . 

i7‘37 

6,118 

19.557 

137439 


France . 

*2*59 

15.716 

14,15s 


1,561 

Austria-Hungary . 

632 

8,022 

7,117 

... 

905 

Russia* . 

283 

533 

37 1 93 

2,660 


Germany 

ri4 

948 

1,277 

329 


Spain . 

0*08 

589 

765, 

176 


Switzerkuid . . ; 

1 0*42 

412 

472 

60 


Unite3 States of 





America . 

0*26 

183 

291 

108 


Ikfgium 

0*23 

637 i 

256 


38i 

Holland 

0*22 

221 ! 

247 

26 


Portugal f , 

o*itj 

36 

151 


a 

Sweden and Norway 

0*09 

! »5 

107 

92 

... 

Denmark #. 

0*07 

U 

72 

58 

i 

Persia . 

Various . . # . j 

i*j6| 

0*82/ 

i. 476| 

• i» 3 oM 
923/ 

748 

1 


i 

. - - — _ 1^- <- 

100* 

90,886 

112,526 

24.487 ! 2,847 

+ 21,640 


(6) Characteristics 


There has been a considerable' redistribution of the popu- Movements of 
lation in the Delta, since 1882, owing to the diversion of*^® 
commercial . traffic. The population is engaged almost 
exclusively in agriculture, although some attention is paid 
<0 the rearing of cattle, etc. i[oxen, buffaloes, camels, and 
donkeys). Trade and commerce form, at present, an insig- 
nificant proportion of the industrial enterprise of the people. 
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Mostahiuuis Religion and poytics are so closely intcrtwinetl in Kastern 
countries, that we have only to recall the fact of the bulk of 
the population of Kgypt professing the Mohammedan faith, 
in order to estimate the social ct>rtdition and economical 
development of the country. Later. \vc shi^ll see the cumu- 
lative effect of British reforms «and administration on tht; 
well-being of the Khedive’s subjects. Tlve Egyptians aw.; 
less ze/ilous bigots than* their co-religionists in the Ottoman 
Empire, partly on account of their race, and partly, I <hink, 
on account of their agricultural and pastoral pursuits. If 
bigotry and fanaticism there be, these are confined to the 
towns, where agitators may occasionally be found. A 
vcharacteristic note of this submissive and God-fearing people 
may be heard daily at the citadel, during Raj;nadaif, when 
the sunset gun is answered by a roar of relief from the fast- 
ing population ^f Cairo. * 

Copts The Copts do not form an im{x>rtant or inflwcntial 
element of the population of Egypt ; anti they arc more 
concerned with promoting their material intere.sts than with 
the observances of their religion. By the last Ccn.sus ( 1 897), 
they were numbered at 608,446 — embracing the ^)rthodox, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic adherents of the Coptic 
Church ; but it is {x>s.sib]c that their numbty is greater, 
owing to the attempfof many to e\;ade declaring their male 
issue, for fear of the conscription. In Up^r Kg>'|>t, they 
are found principally at Assiut, Girga, etc. In the Delta, 
too, they gravitate to the large towns, where they find em- 
ployment as clerk.s, artisans, gold and silver workers. Their 
thrifty habits must be the principal cause of their plrr)spcrit>’ ; 
since, as a class, they are scarcely so capat>le as* the Mo- 
hamipedans ; and, although they have for centuries been 
prone to subservience and subject to oppression, they hold 
•a considerable amount of landed and house property, from 
which the Church ultimately benefits. . 

Prior to Mohammed AH’s reign, the hostility of the 
Mussulmans compelled the Copts to worship in secret and 
to hide their faith. The Church Missionary Society and, 
after their withdrawal, the American missionarie.<» ^nd 
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United rresbyterians did much to revive #t he Coptic Church, 
which was then in a more corrupt state than it is now. 
The Co[Hic Patriarchs, in the attempt to concentrate all 
[K)w^;r into their owm hands, acted autcxrratically, and de- 
base<l the Churcii. Kven at the present day, there is con- 
stant friction between the Patriarchate and the Council. 
1 he latter has more than once been sup[>ressed by Cyril, 
who has Ixrcn 4:he Orthodox Patriarch for the last tw'enty- 
four years, and who, in spite of the agitation among lay 
memters, is not sufficiently amenable to the Government, 
which efuleavours to hold the scales ev'cn, or to the ciders of 
the (fhurch.’ 

Ihc at tern fits made by the Archbishops of Canterbury and, 
more reccntl/, by the Pojxi to acquire influence over the 
Ci*ptic Church have, so far, failed. At the present time, 
the Rqh^aii Catholic and Orthodox parties, at daggers- 
drawn * between themselves, are wooing the [xivvers that 
be in Ugypt, who have no other object than to safeguard 
the 'general welfare. Three years ago, the Pro-Patriarch 
Macairc - attempted to advance the interests of his party 
and of ..he Papacy by carr>»ing the campaign into 
Abyssinia : but he met with discouraging results. The 
Abyssinian Church is not very robust : but Menelik 
jiatroniscs Cyril, the Orthodox Patriarch, to whom he 
gives a small ^lension, and to whom he looks for the 
nomination of his Abuna^ or MetrD|X)litan. This struggle 
f<>r ecclesiastical supremacy in Abyssinia is, of course, not 
without iqpportance, from a political point of view : but 
the Orthodox Ciopts, although they are establishing schools 

* It b within the UaX three ytm that the Patriarch has aciofHed a more 
conciliatory attitude, and has made eoncessions to the party of reform. Although 
he U reported to command great wealth, he is not compelled to account, either 
to the Gon^emment or to the Council, fmr its disposal. One informant told me, 
that the Patriarch could eommand ten millions of money : hut a Coptic friend 
assured me, that the income of the Church (apart from monasteries) was only 

4 500 a month* These resources the Patriarch holds in trust for his successor. 

othing could be simpler tar more patriarchal than his mode of life and hts 
surroundings, so far as I could judge from the visit 1 paid him and to the Coptic 
digni^rjes at Cairo, who received mb with the greatest cordiality. 

* Appointed by the Pope and enthroned (July 1899), as Cyril II., at Alexandria. 
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for young people if Abyssinia, have no political propaganda 
or influence. 

Status The Copts live on fairly friendly terms with the Moham- 
medan population of .Egypt. If occasionally there * arc 
religious diflTerences, these chiefly arise froift local prejudices, 
such as an objection to a Coptic cemetery in^the country. 
Against their general ^tatus they have ndw 1 i<j reasonable 
ground for complaipt. But their so-called grievances are 
formulated under three heads : they complain ( i ) that they 
do not receive a fair share of honours, (2) that they are not 
admitted to the higher administrative posts, and (3) that 
public money is not spent on their churches and church 
•■festivals. Such frivolous censures answer themselves. Coptic 
disabilities have not prevented Boutros Pasha fif>m becoming 
Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and the Copti^ community 
bears too small a proportion to the Mohammedaifpopulation 
to be .specially distinguished or signally favoured. * 
other reiipous Roman Catholics, under the so-called protection of France 
and Austria, are found in all the large towns. They *and 
tKe Greek Church number each over 50,000 adherents. The 
Arnaenian Church gathers in all Armenians, ex<?cpt a few 
hundred who belong to the Armenian Catholic Church under 
Rome. There are also some thousands of Marfcnites, chiefly 
in Cairo, and Syrian tatholics, who -have their own place.s of 
worship ; while Jews are found in all the lalgc towns. 

The Protestant Church is, numerically speaking, chiefly 
represented by the American Mission, which has Presbj'tcrian 
chapels and schools all over Egypt. There are also I’rotes- 
tant or Anglican churches at Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, 
and Suez. 

Among Christian cults or sccljf, the Copts are in a vast 
majority (8 3 3 3 per cent), 

Miuionuy* The American Missionary Society proselytises to a certain 
extent among Copts ; but its efforts are chiefly directctl 
towards the diffusion of educational and moral influences. 
As an educational agency,* tho Mis^on has achieved a 
success as remarkable as it has. been well deserved. 

The Jesuits, who have more influence than the Ameilcan 
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Mission, use it to cfallicise their adherents and pupils— whom 
they seek chiefly in the upper classes ; * tnougn they may not 
care to become the tfx>ls of their Government. There are also 
several French brotherkotxls, which were among the earliest 
arrivals in the m^sion -field. 

^ Broadly s[>eaking — not ^to mention minor agencies and 
philanthropic# bpdies — missionary enterprise in Egypt 
attempts rft> prop^anda, but relfes on educational and 
|x:rsonal influences alone. Nor can ft be said to carry 
much weight, except indirectly through the spread of the 
English and French languages. 

Of far greater imjx>rtance, in its influence on the popula- ei AxHat : 
tion, is the University of El Azhar, at Cairo. This influ-# 
ence, ck:stro>yd by Mohammed Ali, has revived under the 
British Occupation of Egypt, owing to our extreme care not 
to wound susceptibilhies of the Moslem population. A 
nto/ ^(^hriire from El Azhar spreads rapidly through the 
country : but it must have reason on its side in order to 
mc<4t with general acceptance. Its authority on religious 
questions being undisputed, El Azhar is, therefore, apt to 
launch many |X)litical dictums under the guise of doctrinal 
(liatrilx’S. 

The agencies for disseminating the w^atch words of Islam /"over of 
arc vast- Tfie Kadis in every village — to the number of 
.^ooo — have bet?n trained at El Azhar ; so also have the 
I 5,000 teachers in the kutiabs^ or schools attached to the 
inosque.s. In the latter, moreover, there are at least 14,000 
Imams and servitors. These in the aggrqjate represent an 
army of, iay, thirty-five thousand men — all, more or less, 
under thc^influence of El Azhar. 

Of the educational methods of El Azhar I shall spe^k in 
another place. Recently^ there appears to have been a 
rapprach^ent between the University authorities and the* 
Education Department of the Government : but this is more 
apparent than real The Kadis, who are nominated by the 
^Ministry of Justice, are now required to have some educa- 

^ A son of Fakhrt Faidui is being educated at the Jesuit College at Alexandria, 

— th«iprinci|>al French educational agency. 

K 
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tional^ equipment — in particular, some tcnowledge of Geo- 
graphy and ^lathematics, and some efficiency in Arabic 
caligraphy. The El Azhar students being deficient in these 
respects, they are not so competent tt> comjjcte with outsiders 
for appointments under the Government, Consequently, 
the University has arranged tcp participate in the services 
of thirteen Government teachers. But thoee Arab teachers 
being, ^ according to ifs notion, defiled by^ cbntact with 
Europeans, they are not admitted within the sacred pre- 
cincts : their classes being extra-mural. This characteristic 
touch hits off the situation to a nicety. 

iii FACTORS OF EQUILIBRIUM 

Aspectsoftbe The Egyptian Question has a two-fold asjxjct — internal 
QuStiS and external. , The internal conditions arc aj^Qciated with 
the postulate, that Egypt shall ‘ stand alone ' : that is to 
say, be capable of self-government and of maintaining her 
political integrity. If Egypt were able to .stand alone at the 
present day, there would be no Egy{>tian Question, projx?rIy 
io , called. The external conditions apply to jK>litical 
domination over the Nile Valley, and to the maintenance of 
Egyptian territorial integrity beyond the confines of Egypt 
Proper — a point thatf has already b^n settled \>y the down- 
fall of the Dervish oligarchy, and the complete destruction of 
their {xiwer. With each of these aspects I shall deal in 
turn. 

Factors of When I was in Egypt, ‘the situation ^ was constantlv 
eqnaibnum discussion between myself and 4hose who 

favoured me with their views. One day, I constructed the 
Tablp which appears on the next page. This Table 
seems to me to embody every Element of weight in the 
•political situation, and to illustrate more graphically and 
convincingly than the most elaborate thesis, how susceptible 
the Egyptian administrative machine is to any disturbance 
of its equilibrium. • ^ • 

Explanation Wc here scc the Egyptian Government in a state of iust 
poise ; and we have only to imagine some of its constituent 
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factors being subject to agitation, in order to realise the 
see-saw of local politics. The correlation of its comjxinent 
parts, on either side of the centre of oscillation, is, as nearly 
as possible, accurate, f learly, it woUld not be possible, in 
a diagram of this kind, to represent the r^'lative weight of 
each (even if one could make shch an estimate) : but the 
machine, as constructed, may be said to baJaftfce on the 
fulcrum of F'inance. ^ The central jx)sition of tjie CVi/lrjrr, and 
its consequent capacity to disturb or restore the balailce of 
political factors in the Eg>'ptian Question, will be noted : 
it is an intperium in imperio. 

In all respects but one, the principle of this illustration 
^holds good. The exception is obvious in the outlying 
pendants of this machine. If you knock away the 
‘Ottoman Special Mission’ and the ‘legislative Council.’ 
the balance of •power would scarcely be disturbed ; but if 
you remove the British * Army of Occupation ’ an I the 
‘ British officers in the Eg>'ptian army,’ the voice of the 
British Agent and Minister Plenipotentiar)' would be* as 
‘ of one cr>’ing in the wilderness/ 

{ti) The Tutelary /\nver 

The conflict of In spitc of thc eouivocal iK^silion of the Protectoral 

interests * % * ‘ * 

iVjwcr, Lord Cromer would be quitp able to control ever\* 
element of the pcjlitical situation in Egyjit if he were to 
receive at all times thc full support of her Majcst)’’s 
Government. But thc British Foreign Office has not the 
courage of its convictions. In all vital matters, its supfxut 
is given without hesitation^ — almost without erftjuiry : so 
greatly is Lord Cromer trusted as the deus ex machhui. 
But, •under thc complex conditions of British Foreign 
Policy, it often happens that the situation in other parts 
*of the world precludes any pressure being applied for thc 
promotion of Egyptian interests, when these are opposed 
by France. Under such circumstances, Egypt has to 
wait ; and under any circ«m.s^ances* she has to pay.% 
Though her Majesty’s Government may be convinced of 
the importance of certain reforms, these cannot always be 
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pressed at an inopportune moment. »To *a.n outsider it 
might even appear, that the complaisance of France was 
more important than^ the need of Egypt— except, as I 
ha^e«said, in matters of vital concern. In the end, of 
course, all nccAsary reforms are carried out, no matter 
•jvhat may^be the opposition of France : but the constant 
friction, intrigues, and the anomalous conditions that pre- 
vail, .are very prejudicial and burdensome to Egypt. All 
the Powers, in one way or another, directly or indirectly, 
squeeze bakhshish out of that distracted country ; and they 
will continue to do this, so long as there are Capitulations, 
International posts, duplication of offices, and general un- 
certainty regarding the future. If Great Britain were giverf 
a free hand, all or most of these abuses would be swept 
away ; and a considetable saving would accrue to the 
Egyptian 'exchequer. As things are, howbver, it requires 
the greatest tact on the part of Lord Cromer to avoid 
offending French susceptibilities by any action that may 
bear the construction or even the appearance of nepotism. 

To govern Egypt is an easy matter ; but to satisfy France 
is a Sisyphean task. All this will become clear when my 
thesis is developed. 

The Khedive of Egypt, as a constitutional sovereign, The Kbediee 
reigns but does not • govern. Nominally speaking, he 
enjoys a veto *on legislation : but this he dare not exer- 
cise, if it should conflict with the * advice ’ given to him 
by the British Minister. He need not sign a Decree : 
and, thefefore, under the circumstances, when it is a 
matter involving organic changes to which he may be 
opposed, he simply sends back the Decree to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, as an open protest, and in order to* stand 
well with the country. The Legislative Assembly may 
deliberate, and make as many amendments as they please : 
but if the Council of Ministers do not accept those amend- 
ments, they simply state their reasons for non-adhesion — 
and there the matler ends. "Egypt is not quite- ready for 
representative government 

The conflicts between the young Khedive and the 
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Tutelary Power ar^ less frequent now than they were in 
the past. Some of these have been serious ; but in each 
case the Khedive has been compelled to submit to ‘ the 
masterful hand of a British Resident/ to use I^rd Duffi^rin’s 
phrase. • 

The character of Abbas Pasha is that almost of a mono- 
maniac- Unlike his brpther, Mohammed *Alf ^asha, the 
heir-procumptive, he Jts not in sympathy with Europeans, 
whom he habitually avoids. Neither is he an Oriental, as 
is demonstrated by the fact of his marriage with a slave 
whe formerly belonged to his mother.' Hs does not 
maintain intimate relations with his Ministers, who arc 
figure-heads of a virtual Anglo-Egyptian Condominium ; 
nor does he cultivate relations with the Uiema. His 
intercourse with the Sultan, which is controlled by the 
humour of the* moment on the Suzerain’s part, ii^ con- 
ducted through the intermediary' of the Grand Vizit r at 
the Porte. He has no sovereign jx>wer : and he resents 
it. He is the vassal of Europe. Therefore, he chafes 
un 3 er the restraints imposed on him, and lends himself too 
re*adily to the intrigues and machinations of the so-called 
Nationalist or Young Egyptian {>arty, whose influence over 
him is of the w'orst ijossibic kind, morally and [x>littcal!>'. 
His one hobby is building — not public w'orks, like Ismail, 
whom he resembles only in his voluptuou.s ta.ftes, but stables 
for his horses, houses for his chickens, etc- He is, however, 
said to be amenable to the hand that ‘ gives him money to 
play with.* • 

Sir Alfred Milner states that : ‘Should the Khediyp remain 
irreconcilable, no genius on earth could make the prc.scnt 
systeiTf of Egyptian administratioi^ a workable one.*- But 
this f>assage was inspired by the baneful influence of the 
incidents of 1893, when Abbas dismisscsd Mustafa Fehmi 
and began to tam|:)er with the discipline of the army, of 

^ No rigid ^Mohammerdan would contAurt ^ch an iltitance. lie might have 
Ixmght, or otherwise have procured, hcf as his property, but fthould not have 
made her his first wife. * ^ 

- ‘ England in Egypt.' Preface to the fifth edition, p. xxi. 
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which he is the titulary head. Lord Cronjer fqjund a way out 
of these difficulties ; and administered a wholesome lesson, 
by which the Khedive and the country have since profited, 

it clear, that the Kliedive must either frankly accept the The egyptiAn 
situation or render himself liable to suffer the fate of Ismail. 

0ur equivtxral }X)sition in Lgypt, which every day becomes 
less indctefjnlnafe, is not only resjxjnsible for the intrigues 
of the Khedive and the Opposition p^rty, both native and 
f<»reign, but it also regulates the measure of support given by 
the Egyptian bureaucracy to the British Control. Egyptians 
com[)lain. that our power is not sufficiently exercised to 
courage, to protect, and to guarantee the adherence and loyal 
sup|K>rt of the Native officials, who, finding themselves between 
Lord c!romdrs hammer and the Khedive’s anvil, have to be 
l>oth exjxjft and tactful in order to escape being crushed.^ 

Some gf tHbsc timid time-servers naturally a^ : 

* I am His Highness’s dog at Kew : 

Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you ? ’ 

rhey want to know, ‘ how they stand with us ? ’ And uiftil 
they are assured o{ our. protection, as well as of the pc»* 
inancnce of the British Occupation, they cannot, as a body, 

Ik expected openly to espouse our cause. 

• # 

* In 1 Report prepared by Mr Cairc on the Jitalc of Kg>’pt in 1876, he said : 

‘One of the causat trhich t>f>erate« most against the honesty and efficiency of 

♦natjvc ufliem U the precarious tenure of office. From the Pasha downwards 
every office is a tenancy at will, and at(>crience shows that, while dishunesty goes 
wholly or partially unpunished, indc|>etidence of thought and action, resolution 
to «io one » ^uty and to resist the peculation and neglect which |>ervadc every 
department, give rij^ to intrigues which, sooner or later, bring about the downfall 
of Inmesi ometats.* 

* There can \k no question,’ says Ixnd Cromer, in his Report for 1899, ’that 
in these words Mr Cave hit one of^e main ddfects which the Egyptian sRared in 
Common with other lyslems of Oriental administration* When the era of reform 
net in, there was no point on which those who, like Nubar Pasha, w^ere weK 
ac(|uainted with the condition of Egypt insisted more strongly than on the 
ah^dlute necessity of affiordtng Egy^iiian officials adequate guarantees against an 
abuse of power by those set in authority over them. In the early days of the 
British Occupation a law %as, they:fare| passe<i, which provtd«<i that, although 
an Egyptian official could be removed to the fiension list by a decision of the 
Council of Ministers, he amid noplm dismissed from the service unless either his 
place was aMishal, or he had l)een tried and sentenced to dismmal by a Council 
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Capacity Of Lord Cromer, ift his Report for 1898, states: — ‘I con- 

miniSatori cludcd my Rcpoit of last year by alluding to the fact that 
the superior officials in the servicj of his Highness the 
Khedive, whether European or Egyptian, had heartiiy co- 
operated in the work of reform and good gflvemment during 
the period under review. I am glad to be able to commence 
my present Report by gating that this good understanding 
has continued to prewail. However much the* growing [iros- 
perity of Egypt may be due to the efforts of the Euro{>ean 
officials who are employed in the Egyptian service, I should 
be failing in my duty if I did not testify to the fact that 
those efforts would be relatively unproductive of result 
were the officials in question not cordially supported ^ by the 
Ministers under whom they ser\^e. His Excellency Mustafa 
l^asha Fehmi and his colleagues, iT\ spite of miv:h misrepre- 
sentation, haveYightly judged that the true interdlsts of their 
country can best be served by hearty co-operation with a 
body of officials whose sole object is to apply the knowdedge 
they have acquired elsewhere to the good of Egypt.* * 

There are, in fact, plenty of capable Native administrator^ 
in Egypt ; but, under existing conditions, it is not to be 
exf>ected that the country can produce statesmen : because, 
to develof) such po\^rs, Ministers must have* an initiative 
and a freedom they do not possess and cannot, in consequence. 

>f Discipline for the commission of some specific ofience. This law, perhaps, 
;rred s/>mcwhai on the «dc of unduly fettering the action of the Executive 
iovemment. Cases, indeed, have not unfrequently occurred of officials wht», 
or one reason or another, would probably have been obliged ^to leave the 
Government service, had they been serving In any other acountry Iwil Egypt, 
mt who have been maintained in their podtiems owing to the stringency of the 
aw, which gives them security of tenure. If, however, this was s fault, it was 
one on the right side. Broadly speaking, it nmy be said that the effect produced 
both by this hiw and by the manner in which it has been applied, on the general 
fone of the public service in Egypt, has been excellent. Under its shadow, native 
officials throughout the country have been encouraged to do their duty honestly 
and fearlessly.* 

After quoting paiticnlar instances, Lord Cromer adds : 

* I make these remarks because it canaBt bedtoo cleaily understood by the native 
officials, to whatsoever Department they may belong, that their security of tenure 
is Vjosed on a law which ts inviolable.’ 

* Lgijjpt, No. I (1898): C— 8815. 
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enjoy. Nubar Pasha was a statesman of^he first rank ; and 
so to a limited extent was Riaz Pasha : but neither Nubar 
nor Riaz were able to Mve Egypt from bankruptcy, though 
the 'hatter did make some attempt «to arrest Ismail in his 
down-grade career ; and they were quite incapable of adjust- 
l^ig the conflicting interests that destroyed the authority of 
the Khediv^j. * • 

Tl\e subordinate officials in the. Ministries are all 
Egyptians, in the widest acceptation of that term.* In office 
routine they are expert and zealous. But, once they are 
advanced to the higher administrative posts, they relax their 
efforts, shirk responsibility, and shun initiative. They are 
quite incapable of governing : and, although the Turkish^ 
caste may inherit the habit of command, Egyptians will 
never learn X/o govern in accordance with European standards 
of purity aftd efficiency. The Egyptian Ministers, with few 
exceptions, are mere puppets, each drawing 3,000 a-year ; 
and they are ruled by their English Under-Secretaries. 
This is as it should be, (except for the wa.ste of Egyptian 
money',) and no less than is to expected under the present 
tripartite regime. • 

The Egyptian officials are under no delusions, that their 
status and ptiospecte would be improvqfl by any concessions 
to internationalism or by an increase of French influence. 
As Tigrane Pasha put it to me : ‘ Egyptian sympathies are 
•more with the English than with the French. The French 
are too intolerant and meddlesome. In fact, the English 
• 

* Ikmtroft 4 *aslta, once ddiiied an Egyptian aa anybody who has settled 

permanently in the country for a period d fiacen years. Legislation is pending, 
to regulate the political status of the Ottoman subjects of the Porte, no^bly of 
the Syrians, who, although taae^ %nd snbiect to Egyptian law — if they do not 
happen to be * protected subjects’ of one of the Powers— arc denied the political^ 
rights enjoyed by their fellow-Christians, the C^ta. * Under the new law,* says 
a Tlttms telegrm firom Caifo» of ist January * *tU persons established in 
Egypt previoos to or during the reign of Mohammed AH, with their descendants, 
are considered Egyptians for electoral purposes; and the same applies to all 
Ottoman subjects establishAi in the^couftry for 15 years, on their soaking a de- 
claration of domicile. The sole co^ition attached is, that applicants shall satisfy 
the Egyptian law of recruitment, under which every man between the ages of 19 
and 23 is liable to military sendee, but may claim exemption on pajrment of £20,* 
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have always hj^d a^predominaiit influence in ligypt. The)* 
are at least generous. Occasionally, crumbs do fall from 
the table of the rich Englishman ; but none come from the 
h'rench ; and on the Italian table there are no crumbs ^iball.’ 
What he and other Nationalists complain i^bout is. that the 
British Control does not protect Egypt against the cxtortioit 
of foreign rivalries — a contention that is Borrte*J*out by the 
facts aiready stated ^nd by others that will be given later. 

In the Department of Public Works, for instance, Sir 
William Garstin has made strenuous and persistent attempts 
to* advance Egyptians to the higher grades, in accordance 
with a promi.se he made, on his apjxiintment, to the Khedive 
^Taufik : but his exjxirience has not been encouraging to 
others who might be disposed to make similar efforts *in that 
direction. A second-rate Englishman, holding^ re.sjionsible 
office, would bei worse than useless, because he vfoul^i lower 
the standard of perfection after which the Egyptiails are 
enjoined to strive. Consequently, none but our most pro- 
mising young men in the Public Service are given the higher 
fxJ^ts, and none but efficient subordinates are {x^rmitted to 
.s\iper\*ise the administration of tha various Dcf>artmcnts tir 
to conduct their practical work. 

relations betv^een Great Britain and higypt may be 
Briuim^d seen and gauged at three points of •intimate contact, repre- 
sented by the Army of Occupation, the British Minister, 
and the British Officials in the Egyptian Service. In regard • 
to each of these I shall have occasion to speak in my review 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Administration. The general situa- 
tion may, in the meantime, be outlined as foUows * 

powers conferred on the British Minister, and 
exercised by him with great t^ct and moderation, arc 
those of the virtual and responsime ruler of Egypt, Not 
only has he the right of veto, but from him emanate, 
directly or indirectly, those large measures of reform which 
mark the stages of British policy in Egypt Interfering as 
little as may be with the machinery of Government or with 
the discipline and efficiency of thje State services, which he 
leaves under the control of his lieutenants, he acts as \he 
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adviser and intermediary of the British Gj)ven3ment and as 
• the ‘ referee/ so to speak, of the Anglo- hlgyptian Adminis- 
tration. Whilst the British Under-Secretaries and Advisers 
have‘*a*free hand in Departmental affairs, and in their zeal 
Tor prepress are handicapped at every step by want of 
ftmds or want of men, the rfritish Minister supports or dis- 
courages thi* InitTation of organic Reforms, in accordance 
with the op(>orUinities or disadvantageous circumstanoes of 
the moment. He is thus able to secure some continuity of 
jK)licy and to provide for the development of Egyptian in- 
stitutions, without raising issues beyond the influence of the 
Trotectoral Power to enforce, or creating friction that would 
mar the harmony, such as it is, of the complex situation. 

That,^ycar by year, the advances in self-government, the British 
strides in rcfprm, and the efficiency of the various Depart- 
ments l\avc* been increasingly evident, is primarily and 
esscntiiflly due to the splendid services rendered by the 
British Officials in the service of the Khedive. Of these, j 

the Advisers — of Finance, of Justice, and of the Interior — 
take the foremost rank. In particular, the Financiail 
Adviser ^ exercises a practical right of veto, since he * 
holds the purse-strings : thus, no measure involving ex- 
fx^nditure can, be {>assed by the Council of Ministers 
without the presence and*sanctton of himself or his deputy. 

And since reprodlictivc Public Works are the chief require- 
ment for the development of Egypt, the British Under- 
secretary to that Department exercises functions of the 
highest importance. 

Many of the •principal Egyptian Officials are men of 
light and leading, and capable administrators. Under a 
British Protectorate, these ^officials would gain confidence 
in their powers and a zeal for their work which are partly 
dented them by the circumstances of their present position 
and the ultimate uncertainty of their tenure of office. 

The rank and file are manufactured, to pattern, by the 
Education Departmefit. Batribtic Egyptians tell me that 

the curriculum of Government Schools and Colleges is 

• • 

* The Financial Adv^tser can initiate reforms through the refi|>eciivc Ministries. 
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designedly intended to turn out men capable of filling only 
the minor posts : but such a chaise is manifestly absurd, 
since individual capacity is nowhere^limited by such artificial 
restraints. • >- • 

This ipse dixit of Machiavelian desi^s is, also, often 
advanced by critics of our Foreign Poli^, jjarticularly in 
regard to Egypt Bu^ the truth is, we app^ to be in- 
capable of formulating any Foreign policy art all, worthy of 
the name, apart from opportunism. Our blundering honesty 
is too evident in all our dealings with Egypt If we have 
stumbled into a position which our traducers seek to fix on 
us, it is because of the defects of our qualities. Our standard of 
efficiency is too high for an Oriental people, like the Egyptians, 
to reach ; and it has been raised by the sheer competence 
of the men we have sent out to dii;ect and a)ntrol them. 

It is a standard to which Egypt, of her dwn. unaided 
efforts, can never attain. It is a standard which, apart frf>m 
the Single Control, she could not maintain for a day. Never- 
theless, it is the only standard compatible with good govern- 
ment and tlie due execution b)- Egypt of her financial 
obligations to Europe. In short,*the concensus of opinion 
is, that, if the British Tutelage were withdrawn, and Egypt 
were allowed a fre^ hand, the country would relapse into 
anarchy. A Dual Control or an International Control might, 
indeed, fetter Egypt ; but it could not jlrevent, though it 
would retard, her inevitable lapse from Western .standards. 
One-man rule is the best possible government for an Oriental 
country ; and the stronger the man, the bet^r the rule. 
Justice! Justice! is what the country cries fqf. Ju.stice 
that can be bought and sold is not Justice, though it may be 
Law. Even International Justice, tempered by politics, is 
better than that. But Justice that fears no man, and has no 
ulterior objects, is the only principle of Law that can ensure 
good government and encourage individual enterprise. 

Egypt is a country of such marvellous resources, that it is 
capable of any degree of de^lopment,*up to the limits of its 
high productiveness. The Egyptian population is so indus- 
trious and tractable, that it is caf>abie, too, of an unusual 
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dfegrec of advancement under a paternal eovemment. The 
progress made in these resjjects, since i88z, in spite of every 
conceivable obstacle, is the wonder of the world and the 
glory, of British administfation. 

• That, in the |)r£K:css of reorganization, re-adjustment, and 
reform, we have insensibly atquired vested interests in, and 
an increasedtiold'on, the country, is not a matter for wonder 
or reproach. * ^jt is the stem logic of *dutj^ ; and it is due, in 
part, td the reflex action of French opposition. Resistance 
has retarded the momentum only to accelerate it in the end. 

We have been carried oflf our feet ; and find ourselves squat- 
ting in Egypt after all, though in no very dignified position. 

Natural Law, not national policy, has placed us there, and ’ 
fixed oar position for us. We cannot now evacuate the 
countr)', even if we would. 

This rc.sull is gradually dawning on the • people of the 
British! fsles. It is a view that has long been held at Paris 
and at t'airo. Eventually it may penetrate to Downing 
.Street But until the situation is fairly faced, and our in- 
tentions, as interpreted by our acts, are honestly avowefl, 
we shall continue to mept opposition in Egypt. English* 
capital, until quite recently, was very shy of Egypt ; but 
I'Vench capital has entered fearlessly, because of the obvious 
fixity of our tenure. Aivl it is because French capital is so 
largely invested <in the countr>', that the opposition of the 
yuai d'Orsay to our declared Protectorate over Egypt need 
not be greatly feared. 

Is it not, therefore, childish to keep up this make-believe 
of eventuaPevac^ation ? Our masked Protectorate is ruinous 
alike to E^ptian interests and to our own good name. It 
deceives nob^y. We ought in honour to cast it aside, as 
the French did at Tunis. •*N 06 Uss* oblige. 

{b) International Fetters 

Of the International shackles that fetter the freedom of Eerpt'* 
Ljiypt and reduce her to ^ position of bonds^e to Europe, SiJropS** 
by far the most irksome ^are the jx>wers invested in the 
CViiW’and the limitations impo.scd on her Administrative 
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Expenditure.by the Law of Liquidation (i88o). But there 
are others which !)ear heavily on Egypt. 

Briefly summarized, the following are the principal Inter- 
national fetters binding on Egypt 

inventcnof (i) which imposes certain obliga- 

" tions out of the power of Egypt to j)erform, and restricts ^r 
freedom of action to an extent which, if loyally obser\cil, 
would conflict with^the interests and safegusrcfs of the I’ro- 
tectoral Power. 

(2) TAe Capitulations, and their derivatives, which confer 
extra-territorial rights on foreigners, at variance with the 
ends of Egypt’s regeneration and inimical to the amalgama- 
tion of the Juridical institutions of the country. The Consular 
Courts are an emanation of the Capitulations. < ThUs, muni- 
cipal laws or even a simple Police regulation cannot be made 
binding on foreigners, except with the unanfnaous consent 
of the fourteen Powers holding Capitulations with Turkey. 
In other words, legislation is imposed by Diplomacy. 

(3) The Mixed Tribunals, which are a distinct advance on 
Consular jurisdiction, and a .step towards union with the 
Native Courts. These cosmopolitan Courts have exceeded 
their powers and have allowed political motives to colour 
their judgments. Originally instituted for the protection of 
the bondholders, in actions against the Government, and for 
the administration of Justice in suits between natives and 
foreigners and between foreigners of different national itier, 
the Mixed Tribunals have developed into another imperium 
in imperio, in Egypt, and have interfered with thp Adminis- 
trative freedom of the Government on mo(e tha\i one occa- 
sion — notably in December 1896, in connexion with the 
proposal to apply a portion of the General Reserve Fund 
to defray military expenditure irt the Sudan, in regard to 
which a difference of opinion arose among members of the 
Caisse, when the Court of Appeal decided thaft, irrespective 
of the question of majority or unanimity of votes, the Caisse 
had exceeded its powers. < In, this tiew of the question,' 
Lord Cromer states,' ‘ the actiop taken by the majority of 

’ Egypt. No. t (1898)— page 30. 
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the Caisse would have been illegal even if the^vote had been 
unanimous.’ 

(4) T/if ‘ Caisse de la Dettei which exercise.s, through its 
veto, a check on Administrative Expenditure, and, through 
the extension of its powers, can actively initiate legislation. 

The six Commissioners of the Powers, constituting the 
caisse, occup> an unique position. Originally the receivers 
of Revenue .spt aside for the service of the Debt, Jn the 
interest of the creditors, they have, by the force of circum- 
stances, become the responsible agents of the European 
Powers in regulating the financial position of Egypt, in 
accordance with the International agreements made from 
time to time. 

(5) The .Mixed Administrations, which represent so many 
outworks of European influence in the internal affairs of 
Kgy{)t. T^e,se, properljl speaking, should be controlled by 
the Civil Service. They are a burden on Egyptian finance, 
and an unreasonable excuse for the duplication of offices, 
bakhshish, etc. 

And (6) moral obligations, restrictions, and limitations of 
all kinds, im[K)sed on Egypt by the various International 
compacts and the equivocal position of the Tutelary Power. 

In regard to each of these heads I have some remarks to 
offer, apart from those ajready made and those which more 
propxirly apply to the Anglo-Egyptian Administration. 

, Of the Sultan’s suzerainty, which connotes the Capitula- TheSatuss 
tions, nothing more need be said in this place, beyond laying 
emphasis ^on the fact that the International situation in 
Egypt prattical|y repudiates it, whilst theoretically upholding 
it. The Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in the Sudan is 
equally inconsistent with the principle of the Sultan’s suzer- 
ainty, which now amounts to little more than a standing 
projpst of the Porte. The continued presence of Mukhtar 
l^sha in Egypt is only one of the many anachronisms in the 
political situation. 

The Mixed Tribunals Iv^ve^ received a new lease of life, intcnutioiuu 
expiring, unless it be renewed, on 31st January 1900, by " * 
which* time it is hoped that the Powers will have come to 
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some ‘ agreement regarding the legitimate functions. The 
French Govemmdht, which for eight years opposed the 
institution of these Courts, now upholds them as the only 
guarantee of Europe for the proper administration of 
Justice, in so far as foreigners and Euroypan interests are 
concerned. The Egyptian Gtovemment would naturally' 
prefer to improve and enlarge the juaisdiotion of the 
Natiopal Tribunals : bht, since jurisdictional ^'nthdsis ajj- 
pears to be hopeless at present, the Anglo-Eg^-ptian 
Authorities would renew the powers of these Courts 
rather than be subject to the checks of Consular juris- 
diction, which they have largely superseded. In sclf- 
' defence, the Government must, however, take .such steps 
as shall remove politics from the purview of the .-Vlrninis- 
tration of Justice. The contracts of the Judges of the 
Mi.xed Courtis lapse with the expiry of tht\.i.period for 
which the Tribunals are renewed. 

Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1 898, remarks : ‘ The 
Government wishes to be assured that, wheo, in 
the exercise of the rights conferred on the Caisse by Inter- 
national agreement, that body has assented to any specific 
jjroposal, the legality of that proposal cannot be questioned.’ 

‘It will be remembered,’ Lord Cromer adds, ‘that the 
Mixed Courts were instituted as a^ substitute* for the Con- 
sular jurisdiction in disputes between natives and foreigners, 
and between foreigners of different nationalities. This is 
the principle laid down in Article IX. The contention of 
the Egyptian Government is that, in the intention of the 
Contracting Parties at the time the Tribunals were in.sti- 
tuted, the question of jurisdiction was to lie du:idcd with 
.sole# reference to the nationality of the litigants, and that 
the Courts have exceeded their )}owers by extending their 
•jurisdiction to cases in which any foreign interest is involved. 
The practical result of this extension of jurisdiction is tliajt 
civil cases between natives and natives, which should properly 
be tried by the Native Couds, are now very often decided 
by the Mixed Tribunals. There can, 1 think, be little doubt 
that the wide interpretation given by the Mixed Courts to 
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Article IX., as it now stands, has led to some abuses." The 
proposal now made by the Egyptian Goi%mment is brought 
forward with the object of rectifying some of these abuses.' 

Linless this proposal is accepted by the Powers, Egypt 
may possibly bc» comi>elled to exercise her right of with- 
^awal at will, by denounciftg the Conventions establishing 
me Mixed^^Tribunals, the sudden disappearance of which 
would *caus^ a^serious dislocation of*Egj^ptian affairs. , ‘ Acts 
of so\fcreignty,’ Lord Cromer states, ‘ and all steps dictated 
by political motives, were not intended to come within the 
juri.sdiction of the Courts. Neither were the Courts to t^e 
cognizance of any general administrative measure.’ 

Moreover, only French, Italian, and Arabic are at present • 
recognised by the Tribunals. ‘The exclusion of English,’ 
Lord Cromer remarks, ‘acts detrimentally to the interests 
of British vtd American* litigants, and has recently formed 
the subject of very legitimate complaint on the part of the 
English Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria.’^ 

• 


Mn his for 1899* L»ord Cromer makes the following comments 

* It is obvious that the only satisfactory solution of this question would be 
place English on exactly the sam^ footing as French^ Italian^ and Arabic. For 
the present, at ail events, the adoption of this measure is impossible. It would 
require the unanimous assent of the Powers, and the difficulty of obtaining that 
assent, which is ifi all cases coi|sideratde, would in this instance be materially 
enhanced from the fact that some, at least, of the Powers concerned are unable 
to give their assent without previous reference to their n^pective Parliamentary 

* Under these circumstances, the only course left open was to endeavour to find 

some remedy for the pracitcal grievances caused by the present system. It is not 
probable tbat^^in any case, lawyers would plead in English, as all the Judges are 
not acquainted with that language, but considerable expense and delay is caused 
to British and^Amertcan subjects by the necessity of ot^ning legalised transla* 
tions of documents in the English languiqt^. , 

'' 1 placed myself in eommunici^inn with M. Bellet, the President of the Court 
of Appeal, on this subject, and am glad of this opportunity of expressing my^ 
aclmiNvledgnients of his ready willingness to do aH that lay within his power to* 
yiifiedy the evUsof which complaint has been made. The r^ult was the issue of 
a Circular, of which I Inclose a copy (Inclosure i), to the Presidents of the various 
Tribunals, requesting them to dbpense with translations whenever the adoption 

such a course was possi&le. I am, llloreover, given to understand that an 
<^deavour will be made to appoint Registrars (Greffiers) who speak English to 
the (J^ourts where that language is most used.* Lord Cromer adds : 
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HixedAdmin- Aniong the principal Mixed Administrations are (i) 

irtntions Railways,* TdSegraphs, and Port of Alexandria, the 
receipts from which are paid over to the Commissioners 
of the Caisse, to meet the intefest on the Privileged 
Debt ; and (2) the ‘estates of the Dftira SaniefI and 
the Domains — properties formerly belonging to Ismail 
or the Khedivial family — the receipts from which are als^> 
paid oyer to the Caisse, ‘to cover the interest ^i/aranteed to 
the holders of these bonds, or mortgagees. Of these groups 
of hnancial obligations, amalgamated in the Debt of Egypt, 
th^ first falls properly within the functions of Government 
to administer ; the second is a cumbersome and expensive 
» method of administration, which it is the legitimate interest 
of none to uphold, and which certainly is . outside the 
province of any government Each Administration, which 
could better bp controlled by a sihgle responljblc official, 
is saddled with the services of three Commissioners-r-of a 
Frenchman, of an Englishman, and of an Egyptian. 
tik Daira The Datra estates and sugar-factories are situated in Upjjer 
Egypt The management of this Commission involved 
heavy annual deficits until taken ,in hand by Mr Hamilton 
Lang, who introduced a better order of things. In 1895, 
owing to abnormal conditions and adverse causes, the sur- 
plus of the previous ^ear was changed to a dleficit ; but in 
the years 1 896, 1 897, and 1 898, the Administration showed 
a handsome surplus, and in 1897 1898 a material 

reduction of the Debt, on the economies resulting from con- 
version in 1 890. In 1 898 the estates were sold to a group 
of French, English and Egyptian capitaUsts, 'forming a 
Syndicate, for the amount of tbe outstanding Debt — 
;^6,4 ^i, 500 — on terms, advantageous to the Government, 
which enable the Syndicate to ac^re and re-sell the estates 
•gradually. After 1905, when the Debt will be redeejped, 

* 1 do oot say that this solution isj aHo^fcthor satisfactory, it is the best c' 
which, for Ibe present, the circumstances of the case admit* 

N,B . — The following clause has beeij added for thf Tribunal of Mansura i— 

* As the majority of ships which pass Port Said are English, it would be 

advisable to have, if possible, assigned to this town, a registrar's clerk, a com?* 
missioner or an interpreter who speaks English. ' ' • 
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‘the buyers will be allowed a sufficient period of time in 
which to dispose of the remaining lands.^ The International 
Administration will then cease. Not only the Government, 
but. |.lso native cultivators, will benefit by this important 
transaction. The estates, which at present comprise 256,000 
^cres of good land, support nine sugar^factories. There was 
a small sut^fusln 1898, in spite of a bad season. 

Less satisiactory is the Administration of the Domains, The Domaias 
which the French regard as a stronghold of Gallic influence, 
it being more exclusively under their control. The original 
amount of the Domains Loan was £8,288,000^ of which 
over one-half was paid off by 1896. Subsequent reductions 
of the Debt have been made ; and about one-half of the* 
estate^ weie sold by 1 898 : but the Administration has 
never shown a surplus over annual expenditure. The 
annual^ deficits have reached over ;f27S,000f and have never 
fallen below ;t39,ooo. The outstanding capital of the Loan 
amounted, in 1898, to ^^3, 508, 800. 

The estates, which are situated in Lower Egypt, raise 
cotton, cotton-seed, wheat, and barley. Indian wheat is 
now being cultivated with success. The estates cover an 
area of over 200,000 acres, a portion of which is leased to 
native cultivators, the remainder beyig under the direct 
management of the Administration. 

In regard bath to the Domains and the Dafra Sanieh 
* properties, it may be noted that, the consent of France to 
the conversion in 1890 of the Privilf^fcd Debt was given 
only on qpndition that these Administrations should be sub- 
ject to severe ^strictions in r^ard to the sales of land, by 
which the^ process of redemption should be prolonged until 

1905. . 

The receipts from tMfe Railways form an important and RaUw»y Board 
inpneasing item of Revenue. The working expenses involve 
>doout forty-five per cent of the gross receipts.^ In 1 896 

^ In Kit for i 899 ,*Lord Cy>me» makes the following remarks in regard 

V Aptian Railways 

' ‘ Th^ railways do not merely sdffer from those defects— of which divided re- 
spo&»biiity is perhaps the most notable — which arc common to all systems of 
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and 1897, owing to the transport of troops and vtat&iel, in’ 
connection with th^ Sudan Campaign, the annual receipts 
amounted to 1,820, 970 and 1,982,883, respectively, — 
the highest on record.. In 15 years, there has be^n an 
increase of 84 per cent 

Port of The Port of Alexandria is anodier Mixed Administration } 
***" etc! but I have referred to as coming more* pr6pferly, under 
Trade and Commerce (p. 302). As regards the iLighthousc 
Administration, with which it is connected. Lord Cromer, in 
his Report for 1 899, remarks : ‘ I regret to say that the 


international administration. They possess some further defects which are 
^peculiar to themselves* In the hrst ptacCf the working expenses are fixe<l, by 
intern.'itional arrangement, at 45 per cent, of the gross receipts. This pro[)ortion 
is low as compared to railways in other countries. Unfortunately, this is not the 
only evil. The Law of Liquidation, and the subsequent Decrees which have 
received international sanction, make no adet|uatb provision for ^^pital expendi' 
ture on the railways. The proportion of the gross receipts which is at the disposal 
of the Railway Board, and which is only just sufficient for working ex(>enci}ture 
and ordinary maintenance, is, strictly speaking, the only available fund from 
which money can be taken for the purchase of fresh stock, and, in fad, for all 
such.i» expenditure as, under ordinary circumstances, is either chaiged to capital 
i^count or exceptionally charged to revenue* The natural result has been that, 
whilst the country has been rapidly progrcssing\ the railways, being depri%*ed of 
all power of expansion by the defective adminbtrative system to which they arc 
condemned, have, relatively speaking* stood still. *rbe commercial community 
complain w ith great reason ^ the delays in the transfiort of merchandise. The 
Government lose money because they cannot pfovide the engines and waggons 
required by traders. At the same time, the members of ther Railway Board, and, 
in fact, I think, every responsible authority in this country, fully recognise the 
justice of complaints to which they are unfortunately powerless to apply any 
thoroughly effectual remedy. I have no hesitation in saying that, if the hands of 
the Egyptian Government were free in this matter, by htr the best course would 
be to borrow at once about 1,500,000, and thus pla<% thd' railways in 
thoroughly good working order. The country would gain %y thiw expenditure, 
and the increased receipts would certainty ht more than cover the additional tU' 
terest cliarge. This mode of procedure being impossible, the only resource left is 
to fall back on the General Resorve Fund. * A programme of expenditure, 
Amounting in all to £Ei,^^ooo in five years, has now lieen sketched out^. * . 

* Something, therefore, is being done towards applying a remedy to the ewls 
which are the natural result of the present system, but so long as that system con* 
tinues in existence it is almost hopeless to expect that the Egyptian Railway 
Administration can be placed on a thoro^hly salcsfactory footing. It was 
strongly condemned by two highly competent authorities, Colonel Marindtn andf 
Mr Farrer, who reported on the general questkin of railway management in Egypt 
some years ago.’ 
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negotiations as regards the lighting of^the tastem shore of 
the Red Sea have so far proved unproductive of result. The 
requisite funds are available. Indeed, the money set apart 
for •the construction of the lights has been invested and is 
now accumulatiftg at compound interest ... It is greatly 
^o be regr^ted that, by reason of the diplomatic difficulties 
which beset this question, and which arise from the fact 
that ^he spots where lighthouses are required are situated in 
Turkish territory, mariners should be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of the lights.* * 

The consent of the Caisse must be obtained by •the 
Government for all measures involving financial operations 
or expenditure on a large scale. No loan can be raisecf 
without its concurrence,* nor, when obtained, can the money 
be cxfKjndcxl without its sanction in regard to details. But, 
in thc*prelcnt flourishing state of Egyptian finances, perhaps 
the most objectionable function of the Caisse is its power to 
limit Expenditure by withholding its assent to items which 
the Government may regard as ‘authorized.* Unless such 
consent can be obtained, the Government must find the 
money in the best way they can, or abandon the object for 
which it is required. In any action at law regarding a dis- 
pute of this kind, the Government tcannot, unfortunately, 
depend on the Mixed Tribunals giving a judicial decision. 

The position* of the Caisse is, therefore, not unlike that of Reserve Fundi 
a Parliament : It votes supplies out of its savings, by sanc- 
tioning the employment of monies of the General Reserve 
Fund, fo^ reproductive public works or for philanthropic and 
economic|Ll measures benefiting Egypt In general terms, 
it may said that the Caisse is usually willing to pro- 
mote these ends, unles$«the hands of the Commissioners 
happen to be tied by tlieir respective Governments. Thus, 
cv^ two millions have from time to time been voted by the 
Caisse for public ends. And, in the Budget for 1899, the 

. ^ The Pofle hAt tioee fthanged tht oonstnicUon of four lights ia the Red Sea. 

* The Government can, however, open up with a bank a current account not 
exceeding one million pounds to meet overdrafts well within iu power to repay 
out of its own resources. 
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Catsse has consente^ to advance out of the CS^neral Reserve 
Fund £Ks $0,000^ to be expended during the current year 
on reproductive public works and in ^relief of other Extra- 
ordinary Expenditure, ^ properly chargeable to capital 
account. This benevolent action, commendSbIe as it is, in 
the interests of the countf>% may, however, be ^partly ex-, 
plained by the fact that when the Reserve Fun'd exceeds 
two millions, the Sinking Fund comes into operation, for 
amortization of the Debt : and, as neither Egypt nor the 
bondholders require at present to further reduce the 
Debt, the money can be spent more profitably on public 
w’orks.^ 

Q 

The Reserve Fund of the Catsse, accruing from the econo- 
mies resulting from the partial conversion of the Debt in 
1890, is, on the other hand, inviolate. It cannot.be touched 
except with the 'consent of the Powers. These conversion 
economies are invested in Egyptian stocks, and are increased 
at compound interest by annual increments of about 
j^34p,ooo. On 31st December 1898, the value of these 
stocks was j^E 3,2 1 8,000, showing an increase of £'£,4$ 1 ,000 
in the course of the year. 

‘ There can be no doubt,’ says Lord Cromer, in his 
Report for 1 898, ‘ tha^ had the money from this fund been 
available, the Nile Reservoir would hstve been constructed on 
terms somewhat more advantageous to the Egyptian Trea- 
sury than under the arrangement actually concluded.' 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to state that, Egypt w'ill have 
to pay altogether over four millions for about twoj millions 
of actual cost, owing to the terms of payment — 1 5 7,000 
a-year for thirty years, after the completion of the works. 

C 

* According to Mr Gorst’s on the Budget for 1899 : * When the accounts 
for 1898 have been closed, and the varlons iMtyments into the General Ke^rve 
Fund effected, the amount of the Fund will be ^^£4,085, 000. FSrom this must 
be deducted the various advances already granted by the Caitse dt la Delft out 
of the Reserve Fund, amounting to ;^£i, 685,000, and also the amount credited 
to the affected revenues from the Reserve l^^und^to make up the reduction of land 
tax of ;^£ 3 i 6 ,ooo in 1898. The balance of the; Fund at the end of the year will 
tl^refore be £2,184,000,’ out of which £550,000 has Ijeen voted for the ol>je:ts 
^ mention^. 
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These apparently onerous terms were, howev^, forced upon 
the Government by the attitude of Frafice, whose support 
could not be reited on for an undertaking of such magni* 
tude> «and obvious national impor^nce. Meantime, the 
Special Rescrve^Fund of the Caisse may be regarded as a 
jinking Fund, which accumulates at compound interest, 
therebjy enifbfing the Government tp trench on the General 
Reserve Fund, when their own Special Reserve Bund is 
inadequate to cover Extraordinary Expenditure. Elsewhere 
I shall refer to the expensive and objectionable character of 
this Fund. • 

The right of Egypt to dispose of her own Surplus should puposai of 
not, in justice, be denied to her, under the present stable 
conditions 6f government and buoyant finances. As Sir 
Alfred Milnpr says, ‘it would be immensely to the advantage 
of Egypt ta accept a heavy annual charge for amortization, 
on condition of being free to deal with the rest of her 
Revenue as she pleased/ But France has no desire to 
rcle*asc Egypt from her leading-strings. Egypt therefore 
has to pay heavily for European tutelage, and in more v^ys 
than one, as will be seen* later. * 

Enough has been said, to illustrate the extent to which i^n^ation- 
Internationalism still survives in the J^^le Valley. 

As r^ards duplication of offices, apart from those posts 
that are obvtoil^ly ornamental or political, the objection is 
not so great as it might appear to he. Side by side with an 
Oriental Government, European coadjutors arc required to 
give effect to Western reforms. In many, if not most, of the 
Dei>artmcnts, they each have their separate duties : so that 
their nationality does not count, save in so far as they 
may utilize their position /or exerting political influencib. 

Far more serious are\he abuses of the Mixed Courts and 
the Exactions of the Caisse. These cannot be reconciled 
with an honest attempt to make Egypt * stand alone,’ 
because they cripple her very seriously, as events have 
proved, without eflfccting* th# object designed. The half- 
million required for military expenditure in the Sudan w^ 
pa^d back from funds at the disposal of the Egyptia^ 
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Gk)vemment, apd was partly covered by their share of the 
surplus, Great Britan advancing the remainder.^ 

One might quote numerous instances of the absurdities 
arising from Internationalism. I shall content myselC-with 
two. 

iiittttrations During the first winter I spent in Egypt (1896-97), thr 
Irrigation Department rqpeived a grant of ;^E2 56jooo,^which 
was gi^n by the Government on condition that the money 
should be spent within the year. Therefore, the most 
economical outlay could not be made, in view of the un- 
certain future. This is an example of the politics of 
Accounts : the object of the Government was to prevent 
*the Caisse getting its double share of any surplus. 

The evils of Internationalism are still better illustrated in 
the Quarantine Board, on which sixteen Powers have their 
representatives. Although fully competent men, -thej^ dele- 
gates would appear to vote from political and personal 
motives alone. As every measure requires to be passed by 
a majority, it is said that one delegate arranges with another 
he shall vote, in exchange for reciprocal support on 
dnother occasion. Majorities by personal influence are 
rather dangerous expedients for arranging quarantine : but, 
happily, there is an egiergency committee of thjree* 

^ I know for a fact, that the Freocb Covemmefit ofiered to aeltle this ca&e 
amicably, out of court : but, betog confident of the jtiatic# of oar cause, we re- 
fused. The result was surpruung to all : and no wonder. The question was « 
decided on political ground alone. The English Judge was not on the panel 
Ix^fore which the Appeal was hud. The Austrian, the Italian, and the German 
Judges were in our fiiaoar. The Greek Judge accepted a brt^— or so it 
IS said—and went agninst the uistructtoas of bis Governgieat. The French 
Government were, however^ far from pleased at the result of thcU obstruction : 
since had hoped to make use of the refundment of the half-miUioil^ in the 
way that Russia holds the wardbdemnity over 4be head of Turkey, as a lever for 
political tnBuence. Moreover, the vested interesfs of Great Britain were naturally 
increased by her financial aid to Egsrpt. 

^ I beard some amartng stories of the inefEciency of the Egyptian ofEcials 
under the Quarantine Board. On one occasion, when the English memt>er of the 
Board, who also was the President, vidted Kosseir, be asked the Egyptian super- 
intendent at that place, if he kept booke? Qh yes !* the books were kept— in 
Arabic — and duly shown. Did the Superintendent inspect them ? Certainly : 
^nthly — hit he could not read Arabic ! On Another occasion, the same .ofl^ial 
ymspected the important disinfecting-station near Alexandria. He admired all the 
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Sir Alfred Milner justly stigmatizes the effects of Inter- E»fli of inter- 

^ (uttioDiiisin 

nationalism in the following vivid passage on the situation : 

* Wherever you turn thcfe is some obstruction in your path. 

Do want to clear out a cesspool, to prevent the sale of 
* noxious drugs, id suppress ^ seditious or immoral print — 

. y^u ace pulled up by the Capitulations. Do you want to 
carry put spme big work of public utility — to dig a main 
canal,, or to drain a city — you are pulled up by the taw of 
Liquidation, You cannot borrow without the consent of 
Turkey ; you cannot draw upon the Reserve Fund without 
the consent of the Catsse ; you cannot exceed the Limit*of 
Expenditure without the consent of the Powers. Do you, 
impeded and hampered on every side, finally lose patience 
and break through, for however good an object, the finest 
mesh of the net which |>inds you, or lay a finger on even 
the mogt tftvial European privilege — ^you have a Consul- 
General down upon you at once. Nay, more, you may have 
the British Government down upon you, because your action 
may* have brought upon its head the remonstrances of a 
foreign ambassador, and you may be spoiling some big hand 
in the general game of fotbign politics by your tiresome little 
Egyptian diflRculty. And all the while the foreign papers in 
Egypt are ho^vlmg at you for not suppressing nui.sances which 
foreign privilege docs nbt allow you to touch, and for not 
devoting to further improvements money which international 
Conventions do not allow you to spend. And all the while 
the nativ^es are grumbling, and with far more reason, because 
they are n^t protected gainst foreign encroachment, and be- 
cause their monty is not set free to be spent upon the objects 
which they nave at heart And their complaints are naturally 
directed against their English guides.’ ^ 

Bad^s it is, and vexatious as it must be to a zealous 
officii Internationalism is, however, a mere bagatelle as 
compared w^th the studious, the persistent, the almost 

wonderful appamtut, wltkhVemcd perfect $ but, on telling the superintendent to 
set it in motion, he learnt that it jiad not been connected with the mAin i mA 
theit^wufi no water ! 

* * England in Egypt,* pages 73-74. 
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diabolic, oppojsition of France. No one who has lived in 
the country, and itudied the political situation there, can 
speak in wholly temperate languagje of the obstruction of 
France to the regeneration of Egypt. In the nexl^*^ sub- 
section, I shall endeavour to treat the J»ubject with the 
respect it deserves : since, of all International fettep, th^, 
— futile though it be- 7 -is the most intoferab^p, th^ most 
exasperating. 


(t) The Opposition of France 

•It has been said, that the duty of the Opposition in our 
^ own Parliament is to oppose. This also is conceived to be 
the whole duty of France in Egypt, as interpreted by the 
London Convention ; but with a difference. FrSnee opjxxses 
everything — not because any givep measure, ^^iy projxised 
step, may or nrtay not be to the advantage of Eg>^pt,»without 
imperilling the interests of the bondholders, but becadse the 
measure or the proposal — whatever it may be — emanates 
from a Government in which she has no responsible share. 
Her frankly avowed intention is to do nothing to help us : 
or, in effect, to do nothing that shail advance the interests of 
good government which Great Britain is pledged to promote. 
From this non possmnus attitude arises the inconsistency of 
French politicians, who, while constantly calling upon us to 
evacuate the country, refuse to aid us in training Egypt to 
‘ stand alone.* If any such reproach be made against them," 
it is met with the excuse that, although Egypt stands in 
peculiar need of European tutelage, France is not bound to 
recognise, far less endorse, the existing situation, ^amounting 
to an Anglo-Egyptian Condominium. Therefore, !i1<e a jealous 
w^omkn, she would rather injure Jier own interests than re- 
nounce the quarrel with her sup{^anter. She deipands a 
disinterested policy on our part, whilst herself following a 
most .selfish and immoral policj-^ of sheer obstruction. 

Circumstances, rather than any preconceived and de- 
liberate policy, have placed GVeafr Britam in a dominant and 


^es^nsible position in Egypt. • France, if .she had any 
^designs on the integrity and independence of Egypt, milsed 
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the opportunity to consolidate her own interesls by refusing 
* to share in the liberation of the country ^om the Ardbists, 
whose rule, had it been established, would have turned Egypt 
into a*Turkish province. • 

Great Britain, ^Irith the tapit consent of Europe, restored 
the autifority of the Khedive. Had she then been disposed 
“^o claim de conquiU^ none but France, probably, 

would Jiave restrained her. Having evolved methof! out 
of chaos, she turned her attention to ‘the creation of an 
order of things that possessed the elements of stability,* at 
the same time voluntarily making a self-denying ordinandb. 
In fulfilment of this pledge, she entered into a Treaty with 
the Sultan, offering to withdraw her Army of Occupation in 
three years* time, under favourable conditions, but providing 
for the right <»f re-entry irt case the stability of the Khedivial 
Government,* for which she had made herself Vesponsible to 
Euro[x?, were again threatened by internal revolt. Owing 
to this clause, France opposed the Treaty, which was never 
ratifiOT. Consequently, Great Britain was com{>elled to 
create permanent guarantees in Egypt itself. 

To effect this object, fime is required. It is a task far 
greater than could possibly have been conceived when Great 
Britain undertook it, and pledged her ciltimate retirement. 
At that jjeriod, even the felements of the problem were not 
sufficiently understood. Financial bankruptcy and pc>litical 
cViaos obscured every issue. Merely to put Egypt on her 
feet again, so as to enable her to discharge her financial 
liabilities t<\ Europe, seemed to us the be-all and end-all of 
Diplomacy. ^ Fiffance lay at the root of all her troubles, and 
afforded a pretext for European intervention in the Adminis- 
tration. Thus, the Caisse de la Dette gradually became an 
imperi^^ in imperio. 

But when ^English ‘administrators settled down to their 
task, and discovered the marvellous resources of Egypt, 
they, in their passion for thoroughness, were led more 
and more into comprehen^ve ^reforms, in order to develop 
thos^ Resources to the utmost. Thus, a standard of per- 
fection has been raised, as a natural evolution of the reform- 
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ing zeal of capable administrators, which it will take a long 
time to reach, evAj if ever it can be reached by an Oriental 
countr>'. Resistance has only had^ the effect observable in 
all organic growth : it has increased the power oft thrust. 
Thus, French opposition to measures that strengthened the 
British hold on Egypt has been overcome by methods whfeh 
ver>’ naturally have increased that hold. One cannot .set 
artihoial limits to the development of social institutions. 
Economical laws break down such flimsy barriers. Mtjre- 
over, our diplomacy is not clewr enough to devise any 
.seheme of automatic aggrandizement in Egypt ; we have 
simply drifted into our present position on the current of 
* events. 

France, however, discredits our dona fides. She overlo«jks 
the fact, that it is obviously to ,our interest, to create an 
independent Egypt, capable of maintaining artd defending 
her political and territorial integrity, rather than to*acce[)t 
the enormous responsibility of an open Protectorate. Or, at 
least, she wishes to share in the European influence exercised 
over Eg>'pt. She is deeply intrenched in the country : but, 
whilst claiming to exercise a benevolent interest in its 
welfare, she, now that the position of the bondholders is 
absolutely secure, uses her influence almost .exclusively for 
political ends. She poses as the Champion of Intemational 
rights, which Great Britain, who properly* is invested with 
that rdle, has always respected up to the present ; and she 
resists many measures of reform, both flnancial and l^isla- 
tive, that would unquestionably braefit Egypt, sirqply because 
she herself would not share, equally with the Tutelary 
Power, in giving effect to such measures. In* a word, .she 
refukjs to help Great Britain’s, work in Egypt until her 
Majesty’s Government give fresh pledges of cvacuatiqn within 
a reasonable time : and, in her opinion, such pledges were 
best given, not in words, but by the introduction of a tran- 
sitional form of administration, in which other European 
Powers (and especially Franfce) were rnore adequately repre- 
*sented — a government that should provide for the automatic 
withdrawal of foreign control and supervision. 
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■ Now, that precisely is what her Majesty’s ^Government, 

• according to Ministerial statements, is attempting to accom- 

• plish. It is therefore impossible to reconcile the assurances 
of Great Britain with thfi contentions^ of France, because of 
the hopeless divergence of view. The Protectoral Power, 
being alone resfwnsible to Europe for the r^encration of 

• tnust»43fc Idft to fulfil this task, in accordance with her 
own ideas, untjjl the tacit mandate is repudiated or >with- 
drawn.’ This mandate, though irr^ularly acquired, possesses 
all the force of legitimacy through the continued acquies- 
cence of the Powers, apart from France and her ally, in the 
political situation. 

The position therefore resolves itself into a rivalry between 
France jtnd Great Britain for domination over Egypt. Great 
Britain has bonie the burden and heat of the day, and, 
through gooitf and evil rdjxjrt, has honestly striven to follow 
a disinterested policy, which circumstances now deny her : 
since, as I have endeavoured to demonstrate in the earlier 
sections of this book, the law of empire binds her inseparably 
to Egypt P'rance has every reason to be satisfied with the 
financial stability and economical prosperity of the country-, * 
in which, without incurring any risk or respon.sibility, she 
so largely shares ; and she would have no reason to complain 
if Great Britaifi imitated french policy in Tunis. 

But, in the meantime, Egypt herself suffers by this rivalry ; 
and ha.s had to pay beUihshish all round — particularly to 
P'rance — in order to secure immunity from foreign inter- 
vention. Xhus, reforms are delayed, and Egyptian interests 
arc sacrifidbd tp European cupidity and aggrandizement. 
In principle it cannot, for instance, be denied that Egypt 
would benefit by the introduction of three reforms : ( i )> the 
increase of her ‘ Authorizetf Expenditure,’ in conformity with 
the gro^v^ng needs of the country, (2) further economies and 
conversions of the Debt, amd (3) the application of monies 
now locked up in the Reserve Fund of the Cause to repro- 
ductive public works sand the lightening of taxation. It is 
true, that the Caisse hats granted considerable sums for public\ 
works ^nd the relief of financial burdens : but an enormous 
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balance remains that might with advantage be invested in 
the development! of the resources of Egypt rather than < 
hoarded for the extinction of the Debt. The Debt of 
Egypt, like our National Debt, fs a good investment for 
foreigners and natives alike: and it is « absolutely secure 
under the existing regime. Bbt to borrow at high interest, 
whilst holding an unprofitable Reserve FuntJ; in />rder *to 
provi^jie means for esseriltial public works, is ijot*good*^finance. 
France, by provoking such an issue, does a disservice to 
Egypt which goes far to destroy her political influence and 
h^r popularity in the country, whilst at the same time (as in 
the case of the Reservoir scheme and, indirectly, of the Sudan 
Campaign) merely rivetting the bonds of the IVotectoral 
Power. * 

No French apolc^ist can justify, on financial grounds 
alone, the obstruction to the three reforms allude^l to.^ Kg>'pt 
thus pays, and pays heavily, for the promotion of «P*rench 
political interests. This being so, how can she regard France 
as her friend, and admit her to a share in her government ? 
Fiance, according to her foreign critics, has never shown the 
• least regard for the welfare of Egypt : she has always pur- 
sued a selfish and rapacious policy in that country, which, 
since 1882, has become a public scandal.^ If France were 
willing, none of the other Powers, it is freely admitted, would 
object to Egypt applying a portion of ther accumulated 
savings to more profitable ends than the amortization of the 
Debt, which, as time goes on, tends to defeat its own object. 

It amounts to this : that the financial freedon) of Egypt 
means her political independence of Euroge, add therefore 
the elimination of reasons for interference bet^ireen Egypt 
and 4 he Protectoral Power. So long as those relations are 
not clearly defined, and design^ to be of a temporary 
character, France and her ally, or allies, will do theu^utmost 
to obstruct, so far as they decehtly can, the organic develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Egyptian Administration. But, unless 

% •* 

^ The persistent opposition of France to tAe abolition of the no less than 

/her opposition to the application of the Conversion economies in 189010 the relief 
of * Authorised Expenditure,* are cases in point. * ^ 
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Kgypt achieves her political independence, how can ti^e sup- 
{wrt of the Tutelary Power be withdrawn \ 

Thus, Uie policy of France in Egypt defeats its own 
ends by prolonging the British Occupation ; and every year 
that a 'solution of^the Problem is postponed, British influence 
must necessarily increase. Large vested interests are grow- 
''idg u{^ as Ahe natural outcome of the situation : and the 
larger these 'become, the less likely Will the British Govern- 
ment be inclined to abandon them. Recent events, too, 
have proved how impossible it is to set a limit to expansion 
or to cripple the action of Egypt’s natural protector. More- 
over, the ubiquitous policy of Germany in the Near East 
and the Far East, and her infant Colonial development, 
pn^nosticate an increased activity in Egypt, which would 
complicate the situation — especially for France. 

Cannot A^odus vivetHii be found, which, fyy mutual con- 
cession, shall provide for the welfare of Egypt and the due 
protection of International rights ? The Single Control has 
proved to be the best for Egypt : and therefore it should be 
maintained, under guarantees to the Powers. Egypt cannot 
yet ‘ stand alone.’ Whep Europe .shows her confidence in 
Egypt being able to govern herself, by abolishing the Capitu- 
lations and Mixed Tribunals, it will be time enough to with- 
draw British support an^ .supervision, and to seek for other 
guarantees of a permanent character. 

. This expoii of the situation is the fairest I can offer. But, 
since most questions have two sides, I shall endeavour to 
reproduce the French case, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain i«, from conversations with their accredited repre- 
sentatives. % 

France has both a moral and a material interest in the 
destiny of Egypt It wa^ France, I am told, who helped 
her to ilfclependence from Turkish rule, during Mohammed 
All’s struggle, when all other European Powers refused 
their aid. French savatUs opened the portals into Modem 
Egypt Frenchmeiv introduced the germs of European 
civilization, and laid the basis of educational and othei^ 
institutions. French engineers built the Suez Canal and the 


The C«je for 
France 
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Barrage. It was chiefly French capital, too, that enabled M. 
de Lesseps to inaugurate his great work, which, even to this 
day, remains French in its administration, though other and 
higher material interests are represented on the Board of 
Directors. France also holds fully a half-^hare in the Debt 
of Egypt. Finally, as the leading Mediterranean I’ower, 
having Colonial interests in the Far East, the iivlepend.;ncc 
the ‘neutralization’ of Egypt is of essential importance to hei^ 

The French colony in Egypt is numerous ; and it includes 
many high officials in the Khedivial Service. The question 
of, Egypt, which is the only vital one between France an<l 
Great Britain, has given rise to r^rettable Diplomatic inci- 
dents in all parts of the world. A French correspondent, 
holding a high position under the Khedivial .Government, 
writes to me : ‘ Vous dites qu’il faut suivre en Egypte une 
politique disint^ress^ C’est absoltiment mon Ayis. Si cettc 
v^rit6 ^tait accept^ en Angleterre comme elle IVst en 
France, nous serious tous d’accord et il n'y aurait plus de 
question d’Egypte.’ » 

The policy of France in Egypt is, 1 am assured, not one 
of sheer obstruction, as is proved 1^ the many votes she has 
given in the disposal of the General Reserve Fund for public 
works and philanthropic objects. When demands such a.s 
these are made, France necessarily discriminates between 
grants of money required for purely Egyptian objects arid 
those which, under the circumstances, would be devoted tq 
strengthening, directly or indirectly, the hold of Great Britain 
on Egypt. 

France maintains that our administration operates towards 
that end, and wittingly. More and more ^Englishmen are 
placed in positions of trust ; but, in particular, the influence 
exercised by those in the highelk* posts is becoming more 
and more exclusive : so that the initiative has no^ passed 
entirely into British hands. In a word, the Administration, 
in its directoral elements, is purely English : International 
interests are not fairly repres^ted. <. 

^ Our standard of efficiency is unnecessarily high for the 
needs of the country or for the service of the Debt ; and it 
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is designedly raised, so that it shall become ^impossible for 
Egypt, or for any Oriental country like Sgypt, to attain to 
it : thus providing an excuse for our continued Occupation 
and openings for our * younger sons.’ The English take 
bakhshish like other mortals ; nor is official corruption and 
nepsti^sm hnknown to them.* 

* In ^^rincifilb if is fair to admit, that the financial situation 
would be liglitened, and Egypt herself would benefit, by 
reff>rms such as (i) the adequate increase of ‘Authorized 
Kx|)enditure,’ (2) still further osnversions and economies of 
the Debt, and (3) the application of the Reserve Fund, of 
the Caisse to reproductive public works and the reduction of 
taxation — particularly of the land tax. But France refuses ^ 
to allo^f a free hand to the Egyptian Government so long 
as the latter depends exclusively for its support on the 
British Govfsrnment. * • 

France maintains, that it would be quite possible, in the 
administration of the country, to devise methods by which 
our ‘support could be gradually withdrawn, in conformity 
with the interests of other nations ; that a transitWhal 
government, in wfiich all .should share, might, in fact,* 
replace the present Anglo-ftgyptian Administration. France 
will do nothing to aid us, sok long as wj refuse to give .some 
guarantee of evacuation, within a reasonable period. She 
takes her stand on the International position ; and accuses 
•us of having been fal.se to our self-denying ordinance, in 
spirit as well as in the letter: (i) by not respecting the rights 
of other nations, (2) by not admitting them to a share in the 
Executive*powpr, and (3) by trying to make the Adminis- 
tration depend exclusively on the British Control. France, in 
short, claims to be put on the same footing in Egypt its the 
Protwrtojpal Power : but, Arising that, she would not be averse 
to a return to International Control. 

This conaftitutes, so far as I can make out, the Apologia 
of France. It Is unnecessary, in view of what has already 
been said, that 1 should ineot these contentions point by 
point. But one or two q^osing remarks may be added t\ 
the ‘discussion. 

M 
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The case for It is impossible to reconcile this immaculate attitude on 
Great Britain France A^ith the following notable cases of h'rench 

ill-will and obstruction : — (l) Opposition to the Drummond- 
Wolff Convention ; (2) opposition to the Conversion 

economies in 1890; (3) action in regard *to the Domains 
and DaTra Loans ; (4) opposition to the creation of the 
Mixed Tribunals; (5) obstruction to the equitlhlJlc taxation 
of foreigners ; (6) opposition to the reduction of the land 
tax ; (7) opposition to the abolition of the corvh ; (8) un- 
fulfilled promises r^arding a proposed Press law ; (9) main- 
taining a separate Post Office; and (10) refusing to make a 
Commercial Treaty with Egypt. Of her constant intrigues, 
of her subventions to a scurrilous Press, 1 .say nothing. 
Such action may be inspired by the French corony in 
Egypt alone.^ And, as I have already stated, the obstruc- 
tion of France-- is futile. It only ‘makes us d« things in 
roundabout or secret ways, which arc wholly un-English : 
and it gives the local officials a lot of bother. That is all. 
I'rance recognizes this fact ; and French capital attests it, 
by Its confidence in the status quo. 

The |X)ints in contention between the two countries which, 
in my opinion, never can be reconciled, arc : that the I’owcrs 
could not agree (1) a^s to the amount of supervision neccssar\' 
— quite apart from their relative share in it, and (2) regard- 
ing the extent to which control should be exercised, in order 
that Egypt may learn to govern herself — and govern suffi- 
ciently well, so as to meet her financial liabilities. Only one- 
man rule can solve such difficultie.s. 

I certainly believe that our .standard is t«o hi^h, and in- 
deed impossible, for ^ypt. But if you fix a lo#er one, the 
progress of the country will be slower : and slower develop- 
ment means smaller profits. Perhaps, too, the cquntry is 

^ There are two so-called d 4 putis de la nation in Egypt, wjth about a dozen 
active followers, who keep up the agitation against the British Occupation. The 
French higher officials maintain, that these Chauvinists exercise merely a personal 
influence on the French Government, which t^oes not listen to their tirades against 
f^rench officials in Egypt who display * Anglophile tendencies.’ They, however, 
^may influence the Press. Formerly, in Eastern countries, dipuUs do 41 nation 
were officially appointed. Nowadays, the office is purely decorative and sociat. 
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fActc)4is of equilibrium, 

being exploited, on the principle of a Ligriited Liability 
Company, in order to develop its resources to the utmost, in 
terms of Pounds Egyptian, rather than to alleviate and to 
improve the position and the prospects of the native popula- 
tion alone. But who is to fix the standard? And who 
jfhaurtN^lctermine the jusie-tntlieu of, Administrative efficiency? 
^ Ther<^ can "be nb agreement on sucji points, betw^een France 
and Great Britain : and attempts to, solve the problem 
would only re-introduce the evils of Internationalism. 

The French constantly reproach us, by asserting that we 
have not kept faith with Europe. But Europe does ^ot 
protest. On the contrary, the European Powers have 
consistently supported our principal measures of reform — 
even I^ussia, on more than one occasion, refusing to follow 
blindly in tlje i>ath of French obstruction. 

P'in?dlyi it is imix>ssible to .say how much* French, or how 
much* English, capital is invested in the country. France 
and England share about equally in the Debt of Egypt. 
But*, as regards the moral debt, there can be no comparison. 
I'rancc has never been the true friend of Egypt ; she^has 
always blackmailed the country : and, since 1 882, her conduct* 
has been unworthy of the traditions of a great Power, — in 
particular, of one who poses as the projector of liberal insti- 
Uitions and as the pioneer of European civilization. 

• But if French Nationalist methods in Egypt are abomin- 
•able, this is not the fault of the PVench high officials, who, 
in their private life and intercourse, are worthy representa- 
tives of the great Republic. Of one in particular, and that 
the mo.st mflueiiti<al member of the group, I may say, that I 
have rarelj^ met a more cultured or liberal-minded man. 
Hut neither he nor they ^can control the hot politicians of 
the Boulevards or infliJcnce the Chauvinist ministers at 
the Quai d’Orsay. According to those leaders of French 
opinion and*policy, perfidious Albion is seen at her worst in 
Egypt : but impartial critics state, we are there seen at our 
very best. Let the Tacts sf^alt for themselves ! 

St monumentum quceris^circumspice. 
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Tl'lli.ANGLO-EGYPTIAN ADMINISTRAtlON 

i THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 

(a) Sources of Administrative Authority 

S UFFICIENT has been said, to illustrate the tripartite 
character of the Egyptian Government Powers of 
veto and •of initiative in legislation ara vested in the 
Khedive, in the International Commission of the Public 
Debt, and in the British Minister and Advisers : but these 
IxXters vary in extent and degree. In effect, all are over- 
ruled by the authority with which the British Minister has, 
through the force of circumstances, become invested, orf 
behalf of the Tutelary Power. Not to mention minor 
distinctions, the practical prerogatives^ of the British Repre- 
sentative are sufficiently indicated in Lord Granville’s his- 
^ t*)rical despatch* of 4th January, 1884, in which these words 
' occur ; ‘ It should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers 
and Governors of Provinces that the responsibility which 
rests for the time on England obliges her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to insist on the adoption of the policy which they 
recommend, and that it will be necessary that those 
Ministers and Governors who do not follow this icourse 
should abase to hold thdir offices.’ 

The centralized position of the British Minister in the 
Government of Egypt, the sources from which he derives 
his authority, and the checks on his liberty of action, may 
best be .seen in the*Table*overpage. 

The Government of ^ypt may therefore be said to Ibe 

..cAiducted by the Tutelary Power, in the name of the 

lat 
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Khedive/ whose veto cannot be exercised, if it should 
• conflict with the advice of the British Representative. 

Decrees are prepared by the various Ministries, and are 
sent If) to the Council oSf Ministers fgr endorsement They 
arc then signed the Khedive : and become law. Legisla- 
lyve Authority therefore reposes in the Council of Ministers 

i h(j Council of Ministers is compose^ of six Ministers of Conndier 
. .State, under the presidency of the Prime Minister. The * 
British Financial Adviser, or his delegate, has an ex officio 
right to attend Meetings of the Council of Ministers : and 
he can veto any measure involving financial change or 
expenditure, without necessarily assigning a reason. 

Relations* with the Ottoman Special Commissioner, repre- 
senting the ^Suzerainty of Turkey, are maintained through 
the Prime Minister, who also is Minister of the Interior. 

{b) Represmtafivi Insiitutions 

The Organic Law of ist May 1883* provides for Rfipre- Pop^ 
sentativc Institutions : but, under their restricted functions, • 
which it defines, amendments or resolutions are not binding 
on the Egyptian Government The mandate of government 
is not derived ^rom the Voice of the People. There is no 
l*ublic Opinion ip Egypt 

Local self-governilbnt, or the germs of it, is enjoyed by 
the Municipalities, or ‘Local Commissions/* created in 

^ llse CivU «nd Milittiy Housdioldt of the Khedive are on a modest basts. 

These, togethSr wit| the allowances made to the Khedivkl Family, draw an 
annual (trant agKHmting to a quarter of a miUion pounds, EQqttian. The 
Khedive has a mounted bodyguard of sixty men. In the Winter, his H^hness 
resides in or near Cairo ; in the Sqjfniner, the Court and the principal Ministers 
adjourn to Alexandria* Turkish il the lai:^2;aage of the Court, and is also spoken, 
almost excltttlvdy, in the hi^ieit Egyptian families. 

* Set Appendig IV* 

’ The first nine Munidpalities were txqpuiiaed in 1893 1 hut Alexandria and 
Mansnra alone deserve that title, the lem^der being, propedy speaking, Town 
Councils. In October, 1898; the Gofenunent created a new type of municipality at 
Mansura, the budget of wh^ Is increased by the imposition of optional taxes upo| 
impq|ti and exports : but the CapitAations stand In the way of any condderable 
^fAtemion of the municipal system. These * Local Commissions ’ are composed of 
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twenty large^ towns. Moreover, the fourteen Provincial 
Assemblies ^ discuss matters affecting the Mudirias. 

The Council of Ministers shows an increasing tendency to 
respect the popular wjll, so far as this can be learpt and 
judiciously supported ; to educate the General Assembly in 
the principles of government ; and to carry the Le^i^tiyp 
Council on all {K»ints ^of internal reform ahfl lefKslfition. 
It is« satisfactory \o note, that the Legislative Council 
spontaneously and cordially approved the Budget for 
1899. 

'The L^islative Council meets about once a month, at 
Cairo. It is composed of thirty Members, of whom four- 
teen are nominated by the Government, which, moreover, 
has the right to delegate any functionary to atVend its 
meetings.* ^ 

The L^islative Council possesses no power lof initiative. 
Its duty is to examine the Budget and to discusS draft 
Decrees affecting internal administration. The Government 
are not bound to accept amendments : but, if these are re- 
jected, the reasons for such rejection must be assigned in 
writing. 

G«a^ The General, or National, Assembly is composed of the 
six Ministers of State, the thirty Members of the Legislative 

I 

seven members — luunelx, the Mudtr, who acts as Pmidtnt, local Iiispectorf' of 
Public Works and the Sanitary Department, and five inhabitants — whilst ar 
inspector of the Ministry of the Interior sits cm each, but has no vote. The 
proceedings of the local Commissions, with the exception of Alexandria and 
Mansura, are submitted to a Central Board at Cairo. The Budgets are supplied 
by the Government, and amount to from £E4O0 to £3500 j)er anlium, acco^ing 
to the importance of the town. On the whole, satisfactory reau^ have followed 
from the institution of these so-called MunicipaHties (</* Lord Cromer's Rtport 
for 18^). ^ 

^ Each Provincial Assembly is oompoeed df hrom three to eight members, 
popularly elected, and must meet at least once a year. The electorate is com- 
prised of males over thirty years of age, able to read and writf , who have paid 
Uxes amounting to not less than £E$o for a minimum period of two years. 

’ The fourteen members nomimUed by the Khedive, and (also, I believe) the 
two addidomU members named by Govwmi^piit diiea, receive £90 per annum, 
^fbe remaining Members, nmninated l^the Provincial Assemblies, receive jC^2$o 
per annum, with certain travelling allowances.* (Members of the General A^^bly, 
daring its occasional sessions, receive £Ei per day, and travelling expenses.) « 
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Council, and forty-six Notables. Of the latter, ^hirty-five are 
• chosen from the fourteen Provincial Assemblies, and eleven 
are nominated by the Government This popular body is 
c(mvol|cd, by special Khedivial Decreq, to assemble at Cairo; 
and its mandate m for six years. But the General Assembly 
r^ciy meets — though it should do so once in every two 
\^ears^ ^nd fts* de*kiberations arc extremely brief and ineffec- 
tual ^ItTl rsis no direct legislative functions ; but i> jx)s- 
, sesses a veto on taxation : no new taxes can, in fact, 
l>e imposed without receiving the sanction of the General 
Assembly. 


(c) The Bureaucreuy 

'Fhe Eg>'ytian bureaucracy is of a very heterc^eneous Heterogeneous 
character. Jn its native elements, it is composed of the * “ 
so-callbd Turkish governing caste, which occupies the highest 
[K)sts and includes many non-Mohammedan Pashas and Not- 
ables, and of the lai^e official body of middle-class Egyptians, 
whatever their origin may be. In its foreign elements, is 
composed of International officials serving under the Khedivial 
Government, and, in particular, of the high officials repre- 
senting the Tutelary Power. ^ 

• Although there is no •aristocracy, properly so called, in The Turkish 
M ahammedan countries, under the democratic banner 
Islam, the wealthy landowners and representatives of the 
leading families in Egypt, many of whom enjoy the personal 
distinction .conferred by the Pashalik, are trained in the 
habits of command and enjoy a measure of prescriptive 
right to preferment, subject only to their ability to per- 
form the duties of office^ in accordance with the fnore 
rigid conditions now iiffposed by Western standards of 
government Of this oligarchy, the most capable adminis- 
trators are, ))erhaps, found among &e Christian Pashas, 
particularly ^ose of Armenian extractiem : but there are 
also many able Tflrks and* Arabs of the old school 
who conform, though gsudgingly, to the principles or 
^odS government The Turkish and Levantine Beys form 
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a still more numerous coterie of this faction. Both hold 
themselves aloof from the Arab population of Egypt ; and, 
whilst not regretting the uncertain nepotism of the Turkish 
suzerainty, many res^t the International fetters tl|at re- 
strain their cupidity, and hate the European standards that 
impose fitness and morality on the functions of govern- 
ment For the most ]^rt, therefore, the oId-cfaste<Jt Pashas 
withdiaw to their palaces in the country; and*'lt , is' 'only 
their more ambitious sons who attempt to qualify for high 
official posts. 

'In a Mohammedan country like Egypt, it is essential 
that the majority of Governors of Provinces and other 
high officials in the Civil Service should belong to the 
faith of Islam. But there is also a small minority of 
Christian or European Pashas to whom these po-sts occa- 
sionally fall <. I 

TheAnb The country Sheikhs, who fill minor offices under Govem- 
sbeikhs leading men in the villages to which their 

properties are adjac«it, and possess many aptitudes for 
local administration. Being Arabs, th^ do not affect the 
spurious imitation of European dress and mannera Being 
ignorant, their places are now filled more and more by their 
sons, who perhaps ^ve been trained in the Government 
schools, and who gain on the one hand what they lose 
by compromise on the other ; because •education haa a 
disturbing influence on the Oriental mind which is not 
always an advantage to the first generation. Adminis- 
trative efficiency is not, however, often niched hv the 
village patriardis. 

The Everybody in the Government Service who isenot a Pasha 

’ or a 'pauper, a Bey or a Fdlih, is^an Effendl The Effendis 
are the Brown, the Mr Jones, and the — Robinson, Esq., of 
Egyptian middle-class society. They represent the rank 
and file of the Government Offices. They swirm through- 
out the country wherever a stambuH, or frock-coat, and a 
mbiish are objects of ambition, honoris causA. Copts, 
byrians, Jews, Armenians, at Levantines, they are turned 
into machines and supplied by the Government Khbo]|. 
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greatly in excess of the demand.^ But, under^ good cliiefs, 
they make excellent clerks — especially ^he Syrians and 
Copts, who are expert at office-routine and accounts. 

The Egyptian Civil Service, in spije of its imperfections, 
is, in fact, a marvel of perfection for a Mohammedan country. 

has been enormouMy improved under the prestige 
oT the British 'Co'ntrol ; and its efficiency has been greatly 
aa'v^nfcech* 4 jy methods that preclude back-stair infkience 
and put a premium on common honesty and individual 
aptitude. In some of die Government Departments I 
have seen work turned out that would be creditable 4 o 
any country. 

The Government offices close at two in the afternoon, 
after whfch 6nly the high officials are otgaged, — principally 
in Committee work. 

It was nc| easy to discover the extent ta which foreign The foreign 
su|)ervfsion is exercised over the Civil Service of Egypt *^*“*”“ 
Hut, considering the importance of this subject, in its bear- 
ing on the ability of Egypt to * stand alone ’ — apart from 
her individual capacity for self-government, to which Ufave 
alluded — 1 took great pains to trace, as it were, the arterial 
flow of British initiative, and to find out the proportion ol 
European support given to Departmental organization and 
a4niinistration. * The result of my enquiries will be seer 
^i.the Tables ilkistrating the next section of this work 
which were drawn up last year ( 1 898). But, fortunately 
Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1899, publishes the rela- 
tive numbers, which, although agreeing on the whole with 
my own Istimgtes, give a more precise and authorita- 
tive result % This fortunate coincidence therefore enables 
me to quote Lord Cromer’s figures and remarks, in regard 
to the composition and* numbers of the Egyptian Civil 
Service : — 

The Tabid given overpage includes all officials in th« 
employ of tl^ Egyptian Government, except those serving 

> At the Mine time* those holding Primary and Secondary Certiiicates cal 
^ atwajp ^ employment-^-tl^ Goverament having more vacancies thai 

^they* can adequately fill* 
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under the War Office and the rank and file, whether 

m 

European or nat^ijve, of the I’olice. 


Ttie Egyptiaa 
CItO Service 


Monthly Tay. 


Nationalitief;. 

Below 

/E 30 . 

From 

to 

1 Abdvc 

Total 

Egyptian 

10,342 


45 

10,600 

British .... 

316 

92 

47 

455 

Italian .... 

256 

23 

t 6 

28 s 

French .... 

186 

1 58 

; 19 

263 

Greek . 

, 82 

7 

3 1 

92 

Austrian 

: 68 

5 

4 1 

77 

* German 

31 

1 1 

5 

i 

Othei nationalities 

35 

6 

j 20 

i ‘I 

Total Europeans . 

964 

302 

104 

! 1,270 

- Grand total . . j 

i 11,306 

415 

149 

: »«, 87 o 


i 


‘ It will be seen that there arc at present 1 1,870 officials 
in the Egyptian Service, namely, 10,600 .Egyptians, and 
1270 Europeans; of the latter,‘ 455 are British. The 
number of Italian and French officials is* about equal, the- 
numbers being respectively 285 and 263. 

‘In 1882 there were, exclusive of the army, 1242 Euro- 
peans in the Egyptian service.^ The aggregate, ‘number of 
Europeans is, therefore, at present only twfenty-eight more 
than^ was the case 16 years ago. On the otW hand, the 
functions exercised by the European officials have undergone 
a considerable change. A compfete analysis of the figures 
would, without doubt, show that, though there njay have been 
some decrease in the number of Europeans in the subordi- 
nate places under Government, the nqmber of the superior 
JSuropean officials has increas^ * 


‘ Cf’ Egypl. No. 3, 1883, p. 15. 
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• ‘ Amongst the Europeans who figure in the Table given 
above, ninety-four (of whom forty-eight are British) are em- 
ployed in the service of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. .These obviously ^ftand on a different footing to the 
officials employee^ in the Executive Departments. One of 
the'princijial reasons why th^y are employed is to train the 
I'^yptians to sucH an extent as to enable them eventually to 
takt the-‘-’p4ace^ of some, at all events^ of the Europeans. 
Deduefing these, there remain 1174 Europeans, of whom 
407 are Briti.sh. 

‘ Of these, 892 draw salaries below £KiO a month. Maay 
of those who ap|>ear in this cat^ory are engine-drivers, 
lighthou-se-kecjiers, and others, employed in various technical 
services. * 1 ^cannot state the precise number of the Euro- 
j leans einpioyed in .ser\-ices of this descriptimi, but it must 
be consideraj^e. * , 

‘ OiK* noteworthy point is the relatively large number of 
Euroixrans employed by some, at all event.s, of the Inter- 
national Administrations. Thus, the whole staff of the 
Mixed Tribunals (including the Judges themselves) cor.'Sists 
of 242 Europeans, of whom only 17 arc British subjects, 
and 1 01 Egyptian.s. The .staff of the Caisse de la Dettc 
consists of 50 Europeans, of whom 2 jre British subjects, 
ai-yJ 10 Egyptians. The Quarantine Board employs 
^8, European.s, of whom 16 arc Briti.sh subjects, and 19 
Egyptians. 

* On the other hand, the important Department of Finance 
employs 37 Eurojxians, of whom 13 are British, and 513 
Egyptian.s.* Thf; Interior, in all its branches, and includ- 
ing the officfl*s of Police, employs 102 Europeans, of whom 
62 are British, and 784 Egyptians. The Public Wbrks 
l^epartment, exclusive of»t*Ke Ghizeh Museum, employs 72 
Europeans, of whom 28 are British, and 450 Egyptians. 
* The Native Tribunals give employment to 14 European.s, 
of whom 12 are British, and 919 Egyptians. 

‘ In none of thestf four .last-named Departments is th^ 
administration intemationajized. They are for the most 
*^partf under Anglo- Egyptian control. 
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* Tlie extent to which European agency is really employed 
in the Governmei}t of Egypt may perhaps best be appreci- 
ated by looking to those columns of the Table given above 
which show the number of European officials in receipt of 
more than ;£^E30 a month. Excluding 24 officials belonging 
to the Department of Public Instruction, 282 Europeans are 
included in this category. Of these, 1 36 »•«. British, add 
153 of other nationalities. 84 British an,d '^^"oP^jShcr 
nationalities are in receipt of salaries varying from ;^E30 
to ;^E70 a month. 46 British and 5 5 of other nationalities 
are in receipt of salaries of over ££70 a month. The 
maximum salary received by any Eg>’ptian official is 
.;£^E2700 a-year. This is the salary of an Egyptian Minister. 
The maximum salary received by an European dfficial is 
.^E2000 a year. 

‘ It is difficult to draw any very' distinct 'line between 
superior and subordinate appointments ; but without going 
into any elaborate analysis of the figures, I may .say that the 
rehabilitation of Egypt, in so far as it has been due to 
BritLh influence since the Occupation, has been carried out 
by a body of officials who certainly do not exceed 100 in 
number, and might possibly, if the figures were rigorously 
examined, be stated^ somewhat lower. 

‘ I should add that those icx> have been selected with 
the greatest care.’ ^ 

So far. Lord Cromer. The object of the Anglo- EgyptiaST 
Administration being to train natives in the methods of self- 
government and the habits of initiative, foreign superv'ision 
and control are abandoned whenever native^ are found fit to 
occupy vacant posts, previously held by Europeans : ^ but, it 
must be confes^, such opportunities, when France does not 
object, rarely occur, and the e'Wperiments made in that 
direction have not been encouraging. 

« 

1 Sir Willtam Garstiii, in the Departmciit of Public Works, h«s made it a rule 
to do with only 6o per cent, of British offidals, of al^grades. Lord Cromer, in a 
^Eeoent letter to the stated, that the dumber of candidates for employment 

in the Ministry of the Interior alone was oeer one hundred and twenty* 
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ii DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Government Executive is centralized at Cairo, where centni 
there iire Ministries of ‘the Interior,^ of Public Works and ^**™*'’* 
I’ublic Instructioe, of Foreign Affairs, of Finance, of Justice, 
aiftl of War and Marine. *AH the Ministers of State are 
f!gypti^ns. • ‘TKe Under-Secretaries of State are either 
Kg>ptialr"3r P^nglish. But, in all fhe Ministries, a British 
Adviser or Under-Secretary exercises practical control, under 
the guidance of the British Minister Plenipotentiary. The 
Minister of the Interior is the President of the Council* of 
Ministers. 

(a) Finance 

* f 

Finance is the beginning and the end of all things in Tbe Fjouieui 
Egypt, in so, far as it C9nnotes the International situation. 

I am therefi^rc constrained to deal with thiS intricate sub- 
ject from the historical standpoint, in order to demon- 
strate that the political independence and administrative 
freedom of Egypt have depended, in the past, on the 
degree of her financial .stability and on the measure of 
her emancipation from International Control. 

This International Control is based on the Law of 
Liquidation (1880) and on the (onvention of London 
(^885). The Law of Liquidation consolidated the Debt 
of* Egypt and s4t a limit to Administrative Expenditure. 

The Declaration, at London, of the Great Powers and the 
Porte, of 17th March 1885, together with the annexed 
Conventioi^ and the Khedivial Decree of 27lh July 1885, 
constitute a body of International Law, modifying the Law 
of Liquidation and definitely relating the Financial situa- 
tion in 'Ejgypt. When, therefore, I now speak advisedly of 
the London Convention, 1 mean to include all these Inter- 
,mational instruments, which constitute tiie oiganic law, so to 
speak, of the ‘politico-financial autonomy of Egypt. 

It may readily be understood that, under the circum-stances, 
the position of Ae financial Adviser to the Khedive is onA 
Jit gre^t influence. He and the British Minister practically 
control the political situation, subject to the International 
N . 
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* 

fetters imposed on their liberty of action, by exercising a 
veto on Icgislatirn. If the Financial Adviser docs not 
oppose a Decree, or Draft Bill, at the Council of Ministers, 
it is adopted as a matter of course. If he should oppose it, 
the Council votes with him. Thus, in pra»jtice, no adminis- 
trative measure involving expenditure (as such measures 
usually do) is introducqj to the Council of Nlifiisteys before 
previdusly receiving, his official sanction : since ii'^fcouIS not 
be adopted without his endorsement 

The principal officials at the Ministry of Finance are, like 
thfe Adviser, Englishmen. Their assistants arc cither Copts 
^ or Syrians, because Mussulmans do not excel in figures and 
accounts. The sim^Jicity of this Departmental organization 
therefore absolves me from entering into further details re- 
garding the Administrative system. The Ministr>" of Finance 
depends almost exclusively on British control and super- 
vision, and is in close touch with all the Departments of 
State, as well as with the Caisse. 

Historical I shall Content myself here with quoting an extract from 
Retro^p^ Lord Cromer’s Report for 1 898, illustrating the three distinct 
phases through which the finances of Egypt have passed 
during the last fifteen or sixteen years ; — 

‘ During the first, phase,’ says Lord Cromer, ‘ which lasted 
from 1883 to about 1887, the whole efforts of the Govem- 
ment had to be directed to the maintet>ance of financial 
equilibrium. The circumstances were such as to preclude 
the possiWlity either of affording fiscal relief, however 
necessary, or of incurring additional expendituse, even for 
the most legitimate objects. a 

* By 1887 all danger of insolvency was overr The effort.^ 
of tlie reformers, notably those of^the Irrigation ofiicers, began 
to bear fruit. The period of sufplus set in. It was then 
decided that fiscal relief should take ptecedence over addi- 
tional expenditure. The Corv/e, which was* in reality, a 
very heavy and objectionable tax, was therefore abolished at 
fa cost of ;^E400 ,ooo a-year«* The land-tax was reduced by 
;CE4 30,000. . . . In all, a reduction of direct taxation to the 
extent of ;^E 1,1 00, 000 was accorded. At the same time,'" 
the salt tax wa.s reduced by 40 per cent., and the jX)stal and , 
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telegraph rates by 50 per cent The octrqj duties were 
abolished in the smaller provincial towns. »The only increase 
wa.s* in the tobacco duty, which was raised from P.T. 14 to 
P.T. 2f) per kiiog. [that* is to say, to^bout one shilling and 
tenpence a pound, or rather less than one-half the English 
diAy on tobacco]. * 

'* ' The perkiU of fiscal relief maj^ be .said to have been 
brougTit^u»a jclose in 1894. It was, then thought both 
{Mi.ssiblc and desirable to pay more attention than heretofore 
to the very legitimate demands of the spending departments. 
Accordingly, money was devoted to remunerative obj^ts 
such as drainage and railway extension, and also to others, 
.such as the construction of hospitals, prisons, and other 
public tniildlngs, the improvement of education, etc., which, 
although n(.>t directly remunerative, are equally necessary to 
the well-being of the country. • 

‘ VVHiitst this st^e was in course of progress, the Sudan 
({uestion was raised. As the Legislative Council approves 
of the Sudan expedition, it would be sufficient, in so far as 
their observations are concerned, to say that it is imilBSsible 
to reap all the advantages of an active Sudan policy without 
incurring certain corresponding disadvantages. One of these 
disadvantages is that, albeit the money .so/ar spent in theSudan 
h^s been small in amount*as compared to the results achieved, 
it js, nevertheless! obviously true that that money might have 
‘feeen spent on other objects of unquestionable utility. 

* Apart from this truism, however, I should wish to remark 
that, although, as 1 stated in my last Report, it may have 
been an op&n question in 1 896 whethor the moment had yet 
arrived for dealing w'ith the Sudan, there can, I venture to 
think, be scarcely two opinions on the point that it will £e an 
unmixed blessing to the l^ryptians when the matter is finally 
^^isposed oii and .when Egypt has acquired a settled frontier, 
free from feafr of Dervish invasion or incursion. For many 
years past, the obvious necessity of dealing sooner or later 
with the Sudan question has hung like a dead-weight round 
the necks of all who have, been responsible for the govem- 
meftt of Egypt It is, from the Egyptian point of view, well 
^^worth makii^ .some sacrifice in the idirection of postpohing 
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reforms, whiqji are avowedly desirable, in order to enable 
this weight to br removed. I hope and believe that the 
sacrifice w'ill not be heavy, nor the postponement of much 
longer duration than it would have been, had the Egyptian 
frontier remained at Wadi Haifa. Indeed, the facts which 
I adduce in this Report are sufficient to show that, in spite 
of the difficulties arisiijig from recent events ill the ^udan, 
the stfeady progress ,which has been charactenstit of* the last 
fifteen years has as yet received no sensible check.’ 

Report or This progress, in its financial, economic, and social bear- 
in^s, is well illustrated in the StaHstieal Returns 1^97) 

published by the Government of Egypt in February 1 898, 
and summarized by Sir Elwin Palmer, late Financial Adviser 
to the Khedive, in the following su|^[estive paragraphs : 

‘ I. Notwithstanding the increa.% of about 13 per cent., 
i.c. 614,195 fsddans [or acres], in the cultivated area of 
paying taxes, the l.and Tax is now less by 5,691 
than in 1881.^ The average tax per feddan in 1881 was 
£\, 2s. od. It is now 18s. 3d. The annual tax on land 
has, 'since 1891, been reduced by ;fE507,6oo. Other 
Direct Taxes have been reduced by ;fE223,ooo ; and 
Indirect Taxes amounting to ;CE 186,000 per annum have 
been abolished. The tobacco duty having been raised and 
the smuggling stopped, it now “produces over a million, 

* Mr Gorst, Sir Elwin Pnlmer’s successor, in his N^te dh the Budget for 1S09, 
refers to the Land Tax in the foliowhig terms t *The Land Tax is estimated 
produce ;^E4y66ly500 as compared with ^^£4,872, 700 in 1898. The diminution 
is due to the fact that a reduction of i^ai6,ooo been ejected in this tax, 
while allowing for a fiomia! growth of ^E5,000. Some two ytgn agO| when a 
general valuotioil of the Cttltiirated landi in Egypt was made, it was found that 
certain areas were taxed at an amount that was more than on^thlid of their net 
rental value. The amotnH of £Eti 6 ,ooo represents the sum necessary to reduce 
the Tax on these areas to exactly the ttdrd cf the net rental value. The Egyptian 
Government were not in a posititm to^suppeftt sadi a loss of rerefiue on their 
ordinary budget, but the Powers have agr^ to the dehcfem^ being made un 
annually from the General Reserye Funid for a period of ten years from the ist of 
January 1898. Their assent is subject to certain reservations which are not likely 
in practice to prevent the reduedon being carried out axiniialiy. Before the end 
Lf the period of ten yearst it is hoped%bat»a re^ass&ment of the Land Tax will 
nave been completed, whereby the increased revenue which will be obtained from 
lands now under-taxed will compensate for this and other reductions which wib 
have to be made/ 
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whereas in i88i the revenue derived from tob%cco amounted 
only to ;6^E97 ,i68. 

‘ 2. Scarcely any arrears of Land Tax now exist, whereas in 
past y^rs the amounts were very large. The expropriations 
and sales of crops for arrears have been reduced more than 
50' per cent., and are now quite insignificant. 

3.^Since«i^96, the policy has be^ to diminish the Direct 
TaxeSj ibvering the loss of revenue by an increase <n the 
Indirect Taxes, and thus causing a more even distribution of 
taxes and an increase in the number of taxpayers. The 
only Indirect Tax, however, that has been raised is the 
Tobacco Tax,, while others have been reduced or even 
abolished entirely. 

‘ 4 ^ taxation per head of population in 1881 was 

£\y 2s. 6d. In 1897 it %vas 17s. 9d. — a reduction of 20 
per cent. ^ * * 

' 5.212 miles of new railway have been opened. There 
has been an enormous develofxnent of the railway and tele- 
graph traffic. ... A similar development in the Post Office 
has taken place. ■“** 

‘ 6. The Expenditure on Public Instruction has been in- 
creased by over 37 per cent. The number of schools has 
ri.sen from 29 to 51, and the number qf pupils from 5,366 

tew 1 1,304- * 

^.‘7. The increase in the Judicial receipts shows that the 
^seople have learnt to take advantage of the Courts, especially 
as regards r^istration of deeds. 

‘ 8. sums of money have been expended of late years 

on Irrigation, f>. on reproductive works. 1700 kilometres 
of agricultural roads, 2512 kilometres of drains, 3054 kilo- 
metres of canals, and 57 j kilmnetres of basin-bank liave 
been constructed in the iSovinces. 

‘9. TIm! numbtf of mai called out on Corvee has been 
reduced from* 28 1,000 to 1 1,000 men. 

‘ to. Imports have increased by over iCEa, 600,000 ; while, 
notwithstanding die fcnormausTall in the price of cotton anV 
^sugar, there has been only a slight falling off in the value of 
^e exports. 
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‘ 1 1. The tonnage of the Port of Alexandria has increased 
from 1,250,000 tp 2,270,000. 

‘ 12. The amount of bonds outstanding on the Market 
in 1881 was ^^98,376, 660, Sterling. In 1897 it was 
^^98, 03 5 ,7 80, Sterling — notwithstanding 1 3,2 1 9,000, 
Sterling, of fre.sh debt raised to cover eTctraordinary ex- 
penditure, and ;f3,40Q,000, Sterling, increase of capital 
due tb conversion.. The interest charge in'” 1881 was 
;6E4,23$,92 i. In 1897 it was ;^E3,9o8,i584. [It is now 
•^3.872,2391 Sterling.] 

'■ 1 3. The Market price of the 5 per cent. Privil^ed Debt 
in 1881 was £g6\. In 1897 the Market price of the same 
Debt converted into 3I per cent was ;^io2. 

‘ The 4 per cent Unified Debt was £71^ in 1881, and at 
;^io6| in 1897. 

‘ 1 4. The amount of Debt per head of population was, in 
1881, ;^I4, 8s. 9d. It is to-day (1897) il^io, os. 2d.’ 

Drtt of Egypt On I St January 1 898, the Debt of Egypt stood as follows : 

£ SlerHng. 

Guaranteed Debt 8,558,100 

Privileged Debt .... 29,393,580 

Unified Debt .... 55,97 1,960 

Domains Debt" . 3,508,800 

Daira Sanieh Debt 6,431,500 

103.863,940 ' 

less. Bonds held by the Public Debt 

Commission . 5,828,160 

Balance (Debt of Egypt) . ^8.035,780 

On the 3 1 st December 1 898, the total amount of debt was 
^^103,372,180, of which ;^^7,047,5'8o was held by the Com- 
• missioners of the Debt, thus leaving ;£96, 3 24,600 in th6 

hands of the public. 

Lord Cromer, in his for 1 899, remarks ‘ that the 

^pital amount of debt in the Hknds of the public reached 
its highest figure in 1891. It thfen stood at 105,609,1 00*. 
This was immediately after the conversion of the preference 
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stock, which naturally added to the capital of th« debt. 

Since that time the Debt ha.s been reduced by ;^9,284,500. 

It flow stands at only ;Ci,363,920 above fhe figure of 1884, 
which,wa.s the year pretious to the issue of the Guaranteed 
Loan of £g,424^>oo.’ 

* The Revenue and ExpAiditure of Egypt reach, respec- Rereoae and 
ftvcly, an adnulkl figure of about 10 J millions : and the 
cquiiibrtum*o( the Budget is adjusted within comparatively 
narrow limits. As the result of incr&ised production, the 
Revenue has steadily and notably advanced during the last 
four years ; and there has always been, since 1 889, an aq^ual 
Surplus — ranging between half-a-million and a million — in 
the general financial results year by year. Consequently,' 
retrenefimeht in Expenditure has bem considerably relaxed. 

The following figures include Ordinary and Extraordinary Annual Sarpin* 


Receipts : 


• 


ytear 

Revenue 

ExpeeuUture 

Surplus 


£E. 

£E. 

£E. 

1894 

10,444,650 

9.995.64 i 

449.009 

1895 

10,698,023 

9.637.900 

i,o6ftji23 

1896 

11,015,702 

10,540,502 

475,200 

1897 

1 1,442.937 

10,752,776 

690,161 

1898 

1 1 ,348,000 

10,864,000 

484,000 

. t 899 ‘ 

10,600,000 

10,560,000 

40,000 

.« On the Expenditure side, for 1 898, a sum 

of ;^E742,000, 


“paid into the General Reserve Fund, is included. In the 
Estimate for 1 899, the Expenditure side includes (i ) a sum of 
£E26s,o^, being the economies resulting from the conver- 
sion of the Piwileged Debt ; and (2) a sum of ;CE4 16,000, 
being the estimated amount which wUl, at the end of the 
year, be paid to the Gen|ral Reserve Fund administered by 
the Commissioners of the Debt Increase of Revenue in 
1 898 occurred under all the principal heads of account 
The math facts of the Financial situation are thus sum- tiw Pinan^ 
marized by l/xrd Cromer, in his Report for 1 899 : f^****" 

I. The accounts* for 1898^ show a surplus of £484,0^0. 

^ 2., The accumulated economies resulting from the partial 

* Estimated. 
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conveuion of the Debt in 1890 amounted, on the 31st 
December 1 898, to £K $,2 1 8,000. 

3. A sum of jt £3,893,000 stands to the credit of the 
General Reserve Fund, of which ;^E2,6l 6,000 is pjedged 
for the execution of various works. 

4. At the close of last year, the Special Reserve FuikI 

showed a deficit balance of ^^£92,439. ' 

5. ^fter deducting a' sum of ;f7,047,58o,,w»iich is held 
by the Commissioners of the Public Debt, the outstand- 
ing capital of the Funded Debt of Egypt amounts to 
^96>3 24,600. There is no floatir^ debt 

6. The estimates for 1899 show a surplus of Revenue 
over Expenditure of ;^E40,000. 

7. The Sudan Budget shows a deficit of £3 3 2,000, 
which is charged to the Egyptia* Treasury. 

Cost ^ later- Lord Cromer goes on to remark : 

° ' Any summary of the financial situation would, however, 

be incomplete if something were not said of the loss which 
is imposed on the ^[yptian Treasury, and therefore on the 
taxpa.y'Ts of Egypt, by reason of the continuance of the pre- 
sent financial system. In addition to the sums which go 
annually to swell the Conversion Economies Fund and the Re- 
serve Fund, it is to be observed that a large economy might 
certainly be effected by the conversion of the Unified Debt 
‘ The following figures give an approximate estimate of 
the annual <diaige which is unnecessarily borne by the 
Egyptian Treasury : — 


Conversion economies . 

Interest on Convernon Fund 
Surplus pmd to Resmve Fund 
Interest on Reserve Fund • * • 

Approximate annual econon|y dn con^ 
version of Unified Debt . 


;^E 3 46,000 
“ 107,000 

*526,000* 

145.000 

470.000 


Total . . . . . ^ ;fEi,584,ooo 

Ah e sum actttiJly pud to tbe Genciftl Ri»em Fund in i%8 w«t £742,0001 
but of this mamnt ;fEai6,ooo was repaid hy (he Commissioiien of the ^b^to 
make good the loss incurred by the recent reduction of the Land tax« 
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• ' In addition to this, it is to be remembered 4 iat a 
• lump sum of ;CE4, 495,000 (viz., ;tE 3,2 1^8,000 Conversion 
economies, and ;^Ei,277,ooo representing the unpledged 
portion of the General Reserve Fund_) is lying in the hands 
of the Commissioners of the Debt. 

I have not included in*the above calculation the extra 
c8st involved* by the international character of the various 
admini.<m'ati«e institutions in Egypt* Neither is any account 
taken of the annual loss caused by the system under which 
the railways are managed, and to which 1 shall presently 
allude in greater detail. • 

‘ Broadly speaking, it is no exs^[geraUon to say that inter- 
nationalism imposes an extra charge of about ;fi, 7 50,000 ' 
a-year on tWe Egyptian Treasury. 

‘ Had it not been for the liberal policy adopted of late 
> cars by the Commis^oneis of the Detd^ in respect to 
inakiifg grants from the General Reserve Fund, the present 
system would long since have become altogether unworkable. 

The powers of the Commissioners are, however, limited. 

They are unable to apply any eflTective remedy to a radically 
defective system.’ 

Since 1 890, remission of taxation to the following extent RemUiioD oi 
has taken place : — »»«tioii 


Coniie 
Land tax 
Professional tax . 
Sheep and goat tax 
Weighing ^ax 
Sundry^mall taxes 


;fE400,000 

574,000' 

180,000 

40.000 

28.000 
53.000 


Total . . jfEi,275,ooo* 

' la additioQ U^this, wteafs of Load tan to the extent of about jCEt,ooo,ooo 
have been fcadticd. 

’'Inaddittoatothii,tI>eialttaxlMabeeBfedacedby40i)ercent. The postal 
am) telepaph latet have bSen tedufed kf 50 per cent. Large reductions ha^ 
been made in the tailwaf lates. The only increase of taxatkni has been in the 
Jobofco ifaty, wbidi has been raised htom P.T. 14 to P.T. ao per kOog, The 
bouse tax has sUo been imposed on European residents in Egypt. 
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Thfi following remarks by Lord Cromer, in his Report f<»r 
1 899, will be reacj with interest ; 

* It would be difficult to exaggerate the ruin which would 
have overtaken, not oply the popiflation of Egypt, but all 
who are interested in Egyptian affairs, if the regime of the 
pre-reforming days had been allowed to continue in existence 
but a few years longer. It so happened that the mil- 
administration of the past reached its zenith portly Wfore a 
great fall took place in the price of all agricultural produce. 
Improvements in the system of irrigation, by which the 
inoreased quantity produced has in some degree mitigated 
the effects of the fall in price ; the appreciable fiscal relief, 

' of which the details are given above ; and, generally, the 
substitution of a civilized, in the place of an of/pressive and 
semi-barbarous, administrative policy, have conjointly enabletl 
Egypt to bear, the strain. I have* no hesitatic>n in .saying 
that, but for these changes, the Elgyptian Treasury Vould 
before now have been hopelessly insolvent, and that the 
condition of the people would iiave been in ail re.s[)ect.s 
deplortd>le. It is as well to call attention to this point, for 
it is natural that, as time passes by, not only should the 
recollection of the old r^ime fade away, but that even wreli- ‘ 
informed Egyptian^ should fail to recc^ize fully that, but 
for the reforms of recent years, the sufferings of the people 
in the present would assuredly have been* far greater tlyin 
anything wluch they experienced in the past A Goverit* 
ment conducted on principles such as tho.se which prevailed 
when I first became acquainted with Egyptian affairs, .some 
twenty-two years ago, would, apart from other defects, have 
been wholly incaf»ble of coping with the economic crisis 
produced by the fall of prices during the last few years.’ 
s yrcMof The bulk of the Revenue’ is efettved from the Land Tax, 

* Diiect Taxes amount to over 5 mitliana. Indirect taxes jKimetimei exceetl ' 
3 millions. All Imports (except tobaoed) pay 8 per cent. ; and Exports pay 1 
p«r cent. Foreigners pay Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Customs, Octroi ; 

now that the tax on carriages, horses^ has been abolished, tbeir last re- 
maining fiscal privilege dkappeais. The principal Revenue-producing Adminui- 
trations are the Railways, Tei^raphs, and Post Office, with receipts appro:(imat«- 
ing to 2 millions in the i^jgregate. By the sale of the Khedivial Mail Steamers to 
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which brings in over 4i millions, annually. Th^ other 
principal sources of Revenue are the dpties from tobacco 
and the Cu.stom.s. The receipts from Railways, Telegraphs, 

Justipc, Port of Alexandria, and Miscellaneous Services, also 
provide a considerable RevCTue. 

The London ponvention, which authorized the Guaranteed Diitramtum 
f^oaq of n|be millions in 1885, I|iid down very stringent** 
rules, f&r the* Distribution of Revenup. The Revenue of 
Egypt is divided between the Caisse, or Commissioners of the 
Public Debt, and the Government in the following fashion. 

Certain revenues are assigned to the Service of the Dcbt.‘ 

These have 9 first charge on the Revenue of Egypt. A 
scale of.Admini.strative charges on the non-assigned revenues* 
is * authorized ' by the International Commissioners of the 
Public Debt from year to year. This Authorized Expendi- 
ture, whicl} includes tfie Tribute to die 6ultan and the 
interest on the Suez Canal shares, being unduly restricted, 
has never been able to meet the actual Expenditure of the 
Government. On the other hand, the recurring annual 
insufficiency for Administrative Expenditure is proVtSed for, 
in a mea.sure, by the balance udiich the Commissioners of' 
the Caisse have always in hand, after paying the coupon, or 
interest on the Debt This balance in hand is used to make up 

an English Syndicate, this item is removed from the Revenue, without sensibly 
irffecting it. The Administrative Services include receipts from the Mixed 
tribunals, Native Tribunals, and Mehkem^, amounting to about half a million ; 
and a similar amount is produced by Mtscellaneous Receipts. 

> The Assigned, or hypothecated, Revenues were enumerated in Art. 111 . of 
the Decree {or the Uniheation of the Egyptian Debt, &c. (yth May, 1876). 

These, which have%ince been modified, as already expUdned, Ofriginally included 
the revenues o^the four Assigned Provinces (Mudirfas of Gharbia, Menufia. 

Behera, and Siiit) ; octroi dues of Cairo and Alexandria ; import duties of 
Alexandria, Sues, Damietta, |td^ta, Port Said, and El Arich ; Railways ; 

Tobacco duties ; revenues ; rent of Materia ; sluice revenues and navigation 
*dues on the Nile up to Wadi Haifa ; bridge of Kasr*«l*Nil ; and contributions 
of the Dalra* The grand total of Revenue devoted to the Service of the Unified 
General Debt was then (lS76)/^6,475,a56. This was modified by the Goschen* 

Joubert Decree (Art. a few montb later 1 and subsequent Intemati^al 
arrangements have introduced other m^fications. ^ 

The Revenues now hypothecated for the Service of the Debt are those derived 
froh) tfie four Assigned l^ovinces, the Railways Administration, Telegraphs, and 
Port of Alexandria. 
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the dif.erence to the Government between the non-assigned 
revenues and the Authorized Expenditure ; ^ and, should any 
Surplus remain after this initial and obligatory operation, it 
is divided equally between the Caisse and the Government. 

The Catsse’s half-share of this Surplu.s -ss added to the 
General Reserve Fund. The half-share falling to the Govern- 
ment is never really sufficient to meet the Administrative 
needs of the country.^ '^he Government has thelfeford' to fall 
back on its own Special Reserve Fund or to apply to the 
Caisse for grants from the General Reserve Fund. 

The effect of this singular and .somewhat complicated 
arrangement is, that, for all wiauthorized expenditure," the 
'country (»>. the taxpayers) must pay double the amount 
actually expended in administration. On the other hand, it 
is true that the half-share of the ultimate Surplus of the 
Caisse is devoted to the reduction of the Debt ; and, now 
that the General Reserve Fund has reached two miliio'ns— 
the limit when amortization should come into operation — 
the Caisse is more disposed to give increased grants to the 
Goven.Aient for reproductive public works. So that, if the 
annual Budgets continue to show buoyancy, financial equili- 
brium should be restored almost automatically. 

Perhaps the following Table may help to elucidate this 
very guarded method of distributing the Revenue of Egypt-: 


Table No- 4. 


.C 


Reventie of 


Asagned Revenue 
(Cotjjr). 

Provides for Service of 
the Debt. 


I 

Kon-Assigned Revenue 
4A i 

Feilft to mrovide for 
Aothorieed texpendilture. 

« Mekei up difference 

between non*Aseigned Revenue 
and Attthorked Eapenditore* ^ 


Surplus. 


/tfty liar CeaU Filler OsmL 
to OeneiaJ Reserve to 
Fund iCaisst% Govemnumt. 

^ In the last ten years or so, the insudicteiicy of non-affected revenues to meet 
Authorised Expenditure has varidd between £200^0^ and £SoQ^ooOy ennually. 
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■ There are three separate Reserve Funds jonnect&i with Reserve Funds 
the Financial Administration of the Egyptian Government. 

Thfese are: (i) The Economies re.sulting from the partial 
Convca-sion of the Debt? which took place in 1 890 — a Fund 
whicfi cannot sbe touched without the consent of the 
Fowers;* (2) the General ’Reserve Fund, which, with the 
An-sent of tthc Vaissg de la Dette, can be applied to certain 
specific? olJjests ; and (3) the Special Reserve Fund, which 
is at *the unfettered disposal of the Egyptian Government. 

The present state of the General Reserve Fund is out- General 
lined in Lord Cromer’s Report for 1 899 as follows : — • P""* 

On the 31st December, 1898, the sum standing to the 
credit of the General Reserve Fund, the stocks in which the' 
greater part of the money is invited beti^ valued at current 
prices, was /^E3, 893, 00a Of this amount ;^E2,6r 6,000 
was pledged for the eifocution of various works in course of 
progress, thus leaving an unpledged balance of ;^Ei,277,ooo. 

A programme of Public Works Expenditure has been 
made out for the five years from 1899 to 1903, both in- 
clusive. It is as follows : — •• 


Irrigation . . . . 

Drainage . . . . 

Railways (rolling-stock, ^renewal of pAma- 
• ncnt way, and improvement of Port 
^ of Alexamiria) 

Miscellaneous (schools, prisons, &c.) 


;fE 1,100,000 
798,000 


1,330,000 

272,000 


; Total . . ;^E3 ,soo,ooo 

■ As already mentioeied, the value of these Stocks, on jtst December 1S98, 
amounted to jf%ai8,000, diowing an increase, during the year, of ;tE4Si,ooo. 
Commenlii^; on these figures, Loijj Cromer, m his for 1899, remarks 

' As I have pointed out on pr#rions occasions, the system under which these 
^savings are anonally invested in Egyptiao stocks virtually acU as a sinking fund, 
’but one of a very expensve and objectionable nature. The Urge purchases made 
annually by the Commlsdoaen of the Debt naturally tend to keep up an artificial 
price. As time goes on, urd the aecumnlationt becmne amroally larger, the mdls 
of the present qrstem will,^ cmuif, bauBtcnsUied. The operation of the sinAng 
fund will, in Uct, tend more and more to nullify its own effect. 

'(The present system Is, indeed,* firom a financial point of view, quite indrfen- 
sible. There are only two sound methods dealing with this money. One is to 
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It io proposed that ;tE2, 750,000 of this money should 
be taken from t^e General Reserve Fund, and that the 
balance of 50,000 should be charged to the ordinary- 
expenditure account of the Egyptian Government , The 
Commissioners of the Debt have granted. ;6^E 5 50,000 for 
expenditure during the current year, and have also agreed 
to provide in subsequent years a further sum of ^£720,000 
for expenditure on the railways. The grants far irrigation, 
drainage and miscellaneous expenditure will be considered 
at the close of each year, with reference to the existing 
financial situation. 

Reierra^^ The present state of the Special Reserve Fund is outlined 
in Lord Cromer’s Report for 1 899 as follows : — 

On the 31st December 1897, the Special Reserve Fund 
showed an actual deficit of ,£^E 3 1 0,4 1 6. Further expenditure, 
amounting to 1^260,431, had been authorized but not actu- 
ally incurred at that date : so that the deficit (>alancc wa.s 
;^E5 70,847. 

The following statement shows the operations during 
1898 - 



( 

Expenditure* 

! 

Tayment of the British 
Governmeot . 

Share in the Surplus . 
Miscellaneous 

1 

i 

' i 

1 778,83a 1 

( 831,616 1 

; 9 *.S 3 « 1 

j 1 

J 

i 

Deficit on jfst DecemherJ 

1897 • • . . 1 

Excess of Administrative 1 
Expenditure , . | 

Commutation of pensions 1 
sSttdan a . . . 

Miscellaneous ,v\ 

1 

■ 

310, 4 i£. 

• 

347 . 59 t 
7,450 
550.378 
7 . 9 t 8 



Surplus . . ^ , 

i,aai ,753 

478.233 

Total 

1,701,986 

i 

oTotal . 

1.701,986 


spend it on the development tS the coimtiy. The other is to pay off debt at par 
by drawings in the tunal manner. Unfortnnately, the adoption of either of these 
n^^isures is iropossiUe srithont the eonsest of the Powers.’ 

In addition to the alwve stun, the Como^ooers of the Caisu hold also the 
unpledged portion of the General Reserve Fhnd (/Ei, 277, 000}— or, altpge^er, 
;^1^495,ooo lying idle in their bands. 
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Further expenditure, to the amount of irE5;jo,672, f)rinci- 
l>ally on account of the Sudan, had been already authorized 
in i’ 898, but had not been actually incurred when the ac- 
countsrwere ck)sed. THfe real state of the Fund at the end 
of 1898 was, therefore, a deficit of(;^E570,672 — £K478,233) 

/>: 92 , 439 - 

' The amoiirtt of direct taxation per head of population is, T«*»tioo 
roughlj', terr shillings. There is considerable inequality in 
the incidence of taxation : ^ but the Egyptian Government 
are making efforts to remove th^ inconsistencies, particularly 
in regard to the re-assessment of the Land Tax. ‘The de- 
sirability of an equitable redistribution of the Land Tax, 
says Mr Gorst. in his Note on tte Budget for 1899, ‘has 
long been fecc^jnised. The existing assessment, which wa.-: 
made before the British Occupation, was originally very 
defective, farge public works have since been constructed 
whiclf have* made great changes in the relative value of 
different areas. The construction of the Aswdn reservoir, 
which will revolutionize the cultivation of many parts of the 
country, renders it imperative that this important wor}?should 
be taken in hand without delay. A Cadastral Sur\'ey of the 
ctjuntry — which is an indispensable preliminary to an equit- 
able re-as.sessment — was begun some y^ars ago ; and it may 
U: hoped that it will be finished in six or seven years.’ The 
(government wish to get the people settled on the land, and 
* give them a clear and definite record of rights. 

The taxes are collected in a fashion very different to that TM-coUectioo 
in the old.days of the kurbask. There is an accountant in 
every villa|;e oa two villages. The Land Tax is paid to him, 
in instalment, falling due as the principal crops are harvested. 

This is done with the objrxt of enabling the Felldhin to pay 
their taxes when they can best afford the money. 

• But, as a matter of fact, the Feildhin are a very ignorant in<Mt^n of 
and improvident class. They are apt to indulge in Fantasia * " 

’ ‘ It U not ununuU,' Miys LordjCnnMr, io hit for 1896, ' to find It^ 
rented at £,^ to ,£8 an acre paying tS piattrea an acre (feddan), whiiat in the 
imi^ediate neighbourhood land redted at from £2 to £^ an acre is paying as 
much as 1 64 piastres. ’ One Piastre a^d. 
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and (Sther ejctravagances, on slight provocation : so that 
they frequently have to borrow money, as in olden daj's, ' 
from the usurers. With the object of relieving the indebted- 
ness of the Fellihin and of bringing down the exorbitant 
rates of interest in certain neighbourhoods, ’>• the Government, 
rather than to establish a Land Bank, <^ainst which there 
are strong political and &x>nomical objections, voted £> i o,0(5b, 
as an experiment, in, making advances £\q jsnd irtider to 
petty landowners. The success of this scheme has encour- 
aged the Egyptian Credit Foncier to take up- the business 
as 'a private speculation, on equitable terms : although the 
maximum amount of its advances loo) is far too high to 
benefit only the poorer classes of Egj'ptian cultivators.® 
Erpeoditure When Egypt was subjected to the severe Limit of 
Expenditure, under which she still partially, suffers, the 
country was fighting s^ainst banTcruptcy. Retrenchment 
was the order of the day : but retrenchment amounting to 
restraint, in reproductive expenditure, has been very harmful 
to the development of her natural resources. All the 
spenditig Departments have been handicapped by the want 
of funds. Moreover, under the anomalous conditions which 
imposed a heavy tax, as I have already explained, on 
excess over Authorized Expenditure, amounting to cent, 
per cent., the Administration natifrally turned its attentifui 
to relief from taxation rather than to the Increased applic^i- 

' Where Levantioe aoci Greek nsarers would be asking 40 per cent., the 
Government stepped in and oflfered money at 6 per cent., thereby reducing the 
rate to, say, 12 per cent. 

^ This objection has since been met, as Lord Cromer explains,' in his ileperr 
for 1899 : — 

* A further tentative step has now been taken In the direction of dealing urith 
this question. The newiy*cfeated NitioiiaJ| Bank is alx>at to make advances 
of small sums up to £20 at 9 per cent Interest Further, the Bank offers 
advances up to at the same rate d" interest, to those who wish to pay off 
their old debts ; repayment to the Bank wBt be made in live yearly instalments 
due in October of each year, that u to say, at the time the cotton crop is 
g^iered. All such advances will be to the Government, who will 

iimruct the tax-coUectocs to enter them an pip ** Wkdes,” [or, Schedules of Land 
Tax] and effect the recoveries with the taxe^ . • . 

*Tbe experiment will, for the present, be tried in one district only. Should it 
prove successful, the Bank will be prepared to extend its operations,* 
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tion of capital which imposed heavy fiscal burdens. Cinder 
the improved state of the national finances, however, Egypt 
now enjoys a freedom in Administrative Expenditure which, 
together with the aid ofIBritish capital, enables her to con- 
template with aesurance the ultimate development of the 
ufmost resources of the country. 

VThe actual out-of-pocket Expenditure for administering 
Egypt^and \he Sudan amounts only to about £E3,7 jo,ooo. 

The method by which Lord Cromer arrives at this figure is 
t(H> elaborate for me to quote here : but it may be seen in 
his Report for 1899 (page 12). • * 

The Ministries of Finance and Public Works have prepared |™*>*^^* 
a programme of Extraordinary Expenditure for the coming * 
five years, Amounting in the aggr^ate to millions, the 
details of which I have given under tte head of ‘ General 
Reserve Fund’ (ante p.* 20$). ExtraxMdinary Expenditure 
in the Sudah is, at present, an unknown factor ; but for the 
next five years Ordinary Expenditure will be reduced to a ■ 
minimum, so as not to bear too heavily on the Egyptian 
taxpayer. Moreover, in 1903, the l^yptian Treasury will 
have to meet the payment of an annuity of about ;fE 160,000 
for the Reservoir works. ‘ This,’ Mr Gorst explains, in his 
ATo/e on the Budget for 1 899, ‘ will b^ an addition to the 
/\dministrative Expenditbre and will, therefore, under exist- 
iim arrangements, necessitate an increase of Revenue of 
< 20,000 to balance the excess Expenditure.' This 

eventuality may, however, be contemplated with equanimity, 
in view of the growth of Revenue which the increasing 
prosperity* of athe country, and also the action of the 
Reservoir wq^ks themselves when finished, may be expected 
to produce.’ 

Finally, unless untowara events precipitate a Political 
Solution, the year 1905 will be the oHnm tnirabilis in the 
Financial hiftory of Eg3rpt : since the leading International 
engagements fall in or are subject to re-adjustment atw 
before that date. * , • * 

' pwing to the method of distribdtiag the Revenue, us shown by me on page 
304. 


O 


f 
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(i) Public Instruction 

Education beai^ the aspect of all things temporal in 
Egypt : it is both National and International. The former 
has undergone little or no change since the:, twelfth century. 
The latter wras introduced by Mohammed AH, in his 
attempt to mould Egyptian institutions’ eq Europe- n 
model^ The first readies the mass of the pfX>pI». The 
second innoculates the body politic As a race, Egyptians 
are still enshrouded in the darkness of the Middle Ages. 

. As a nationality, they are awakening from the hypnotism of 
Islam. And as individuals, freed from the thraldom of 
• despotism, they enjoy many of the privileges and advantages 
of European dvilization. 

From the foundation of El Azhar, in the tenth centuiy, up 
to the second decade of the nineteenth centufy, this great 
seat of Mdiammedan learning was the centre>-of religious 
and secular instruction in Egypt Even at the present day 
its influence is conspicuous in the Educational system and 
agencies of the country. The University-Mosque, with 
responsible sheikhs presiding over the four Orthodox sects, 
and with a Principal who, at one time, in the days of Egypt’s 
ascendancy, came to be r^arded as the Sheikh El- Islam, 
was for centuries z. f<^er of the Faith in the E^t And 
although, nowadays, the University has lost its power, through 
the general decadence of Mohammedanism, it has never- $ 
theless conserved its inherent principles, as a product of 
Medievalism, and is capable of sheltering many thousands of 
pupils, students, professors, doctors, and non-descrIpts within 
its walls. 

After the massacre of the Mamluks, in i8i t, Mohammed 
AH began to introduce the Eurojiq^n system of Education 
into Egypt — not with any object of raising the masses from 
the ignorance in which tiiey were steeped, but with the sole 
intention of creating capable oflficers for his army and navy 
ain competent officials for the Stete Administrations. His 
initial efforts were in the direction of training the teachers — 

* IJlmtrtutim Puhliqtu en Egypte^ par Yacoab Artin Pacha, passim* 
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.young Caucasian Mamluks, virtually slaves^ and tiie sorts 
of his officials and officers, who were sent in consider- 
able numbers to Europe (chiefly to Vrance and Italy) 
and jvho, on their fetum, were drafted into the ser- 
vice* of the State in various capacities. This process of 
{raining lasted from iSliS to 1824, during which period 
fikjvemmenT Schools were created to give elementary in- 
•struction i^tjie natural and exact *sciences. Between 1824 
and *i 8 39, sixteen Technical or Highw-grade Schools were 
founded ; and the number of pufuls reached eight or nine 
thou.sand, all of whom r eceived gratuitous instruction, board- 
and lodging. In 1836, a Ministry of Public Instruction 
was created. • 

The Primary and Secondary Schools were organized on 
the model of French Lyc^es. Pupils were instructed in the 
Kor 4 n, Ar^ic caligra^Hhy, languages (Arabic, Turkish, and 
I'rcnch), ^d the elements of mathematics, history, geo- 
graphy, &c. * 

From the year 1836, this system of Education, which 
hitherto had been imposed exclusively on non-Sgyptians, 
was extended to the FellAhin : and, in order to obtain pupils' 
for his schools, or grist for his scholastic mills, Mohammed 
Ali had recourse to coercion — amour^^ing to a conscription. 
|*upi]s, thus impressed, Arere bribed or paid to remain in the 
^hools. • 

Prior to 1836, the Educational agencies of the country 
were purely military, under die Minister of War ; but after 
that year of reform, and up to the end of the despot’s reign, 
a Minist&r Public Instruction and a Superior Council 
supervised Education. The Professors were provided by 
El Azhar, or came from Milan, Paris, and London. ’More- 
over, an Egyptian Sch«^ was founded at Paris, with forty 
pupils, including several Princes. 

Ibrahim, ’during his brief Regency, encouraged his officials 
and the leading Egyptian families to send their sons abi^d, 
at an early age, Ih ordpr 4 o obtain the advant^es of a 
European education. Abbas I. was reactionary in this as 
iri* odier respects. Said, his successor, paid little attention 
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to edu< ation, establishing and suppressing schools with 
charming inconsistency. And Ismail was as enterprising in 
Kducation as he wais in everything that helped to introduce 
European methods and models into the Civil, Military, 
and Administrative Departments of the State : but Being 
anxious, as was his wont, to achieve immediate results, his 
success was not very greaL 

When Ismail became Tasha of l£gypt in l.c re- 

established or revived the schools that had been so neglected 
during the two previous reigns, and he created others. Thus, 
■there was a Primary and a Secondary or Preparatory Sch<x>l, 
a Military College, a Pol)d3echnic ^hool, and a School of 
Medicine. Directors and Professors were irnported from 
France ; whilst natives who had been educated in that 
country completed the teaching staff. Moreover, Ismail 
established in 1^67 a new Egyptian ’ School at Paris, under 
a French military Director, to which he sent manjf promising 
■ pupils. 

Ismail, besides making liberal donations, constitutcxi a 
Wakf, thr revenue of which helped to endow Education ; and 
he nominated a special Committee, to reorganize Public 
Instruction. The Military Schools were placed under the 
Minister of War ; anc^ the Civil Schools, as the others were 
called, were retained under the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who, in Ismail's reign, was usually the Director of the Wakfs. 
Dor Bey, a Swiss, was made Inspector-General of Education : 
and to him Egypt owes the genesis in reform of most of her 
Educational Institutions. 

Primary schools, on European models, were established 
in the chief centres of population, where, in addition to the 
usual isubjects, English also was taught. Under Ismail, (or 
Dor Bey,) other Educational ag^enclkr were founded : namely 
— a School of Law, two Normal Schools, the ^cole des 
Arts et Metiers, and a Schpol of Languages. 

7 he financial and political embarrassments of E^pt 
necessarily handicapped or arsestpd all* these Educational 
influences; and although Ismail's. successor, Taufik, took a 
special interest in Public Instruction, it was not until the 
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year 1885 that the ‘intellectual awakening’ of Egypt, as 
Artin Pasha styles it, showed any sensysle results from the 
introduction of these comprehensive reforms. 

T^here have been ^ree distinct phases, or stages, in 
^-gyptian PubKc Instruction : the first, in which pupils 
were forced ii\to the schools ; the second, in which pupils 
^re paid ,br bribed to attend ; ^d the third, dating from 
the .T&ritisH ^Occupation, in which parents in increasing 
numbers paid the fees for their children's education. It is 
not so many years ago that more than half the pupils re- 
ceived gratuitous education^: whereas in 1898 as many as 
86 per cent of those attending Government Schools were 
actually paying-pupils. The fees in all Government SchooTs 
are very low. 

Under the Anglo-Egyptian Administration, Education General 

I t • 1 * ^ t M /% n 1 • Consideratio«f 

has made great stndes, reaching, in l897rl898, when im- 
portant administrative reforms were introduced, a degree of 
efficiency very creditable to all concerned. The Egyptian.^ 
are being educated to understand that they have rights, 
secured by I.-aw ; and, under the easier and hap^r condi- 
tions that now prevail, they take an increasing interest* 
in the advantages of Education, especially in the higher 
grades, which qualify for lucrative^ appointments. But 
•to Plducation, for itseV, they are profoundly indifferent. 

,»With the exception of the Director-General of Education, 

Yakub Artin Pasha, whose zeal and high qualifications 
are well known, probably none of the Egyptian Ministers 
and Un^er-Secretaries r^ard Education (except academi- 
cally) as the# principal means of creating a body of efficient 
public serv^ts. 

The general tendenej^ of Public Instruction is to educate 
the official caste whidt Mohammed AH called into existence. 

This professional or middle class, under the favourable 
circumstances due to the recognition of Justice and to 
more peaceful times, is impressed by the benefits drived 
from Education : 1 >ut tkos^ who fail to obtain employment 
ijncipr Government are apt to use dieir superficial knowledge, 

• In 1879, only 5 per cent, were paying-pupils. 
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like th^ disaffected Babus of India, for seditious and other 
mischievous ends. 

According to the recent census (1897), 91*2 per cent, of 
the male, and 99*4 per cent, of the female, population 
of Egypt are classed as illiterate : that is to say, they 
are unable to read and write. But, excluding children 
under seven years of a^e and the Bedwin populatic^a, 
the proportion of illiterates (male and fenfale) !s 88 
per cent of the total population. The small balance of 
1 2 per cent able to read and write include over 1 1 ,000 
■pupils in the Government scdiools — an increase of 9000 
within the last lo }^cajrs — and pupils of the still more 
Numerous non-Govemment schools, besides the adult popu- 
lation. 

Pupils have a free < 2 ioice as to which of the t\yo European 
languages they rselect for the metlium of instruction in 
Government schools. Their parents enjoy entire liberty of 
’action in this respect : and their choice, which has to be stated 
in writing, has followed very closely on their interpretation of 
the political situation, which governs it to the extent of 
determining their vote for the English or French prospect of 
domination. Thus, at the time of the British Occupation, 
French was the European language tai^ht in Government 
schools, and English was wholly nqglected ; but, during the 
present decade, the percentage of English pupils has steadily, 
increaised, and the percentage of French pupils has steadily 
decreased : so that now the relative proportion is almo-st 
reversed. The notable change in 1897*1898, during the 
Sudan Campaign, speaks for itself. On the other hand, 
the percentages in tlw Secondary Schools are st^ll in favour 
of the French, who also makitaif} a fair average in the 
Technical Schools and Professional* Colleges : thereby in- 
dicating that, in Higher Education, the French language 
still holds its ground-^ 

' ^Mmdctiag the Uberality of Fnutor, wMb for nuukjr yem gave free edacation 
to a number of young Egyptians, and considering also that the British tenure of 
^ypt has only within the last two or three years shown any signs of pemtanenoy. 
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■ In his Report for 1899, Lord Cromer gives statigtics, inch«te*«r 
r^ard to the choice of language as the medium for Instruc- 
tion, which are roost suggestive. As a commentary on the ‘“***"**‘®“ 
British Occupation, the'figures afford an accurate index to 
the native mind 

' Lord Cromer prefaces fiis remarks by stating, that the 
adopted by the Anglo-Egyptian Administration in 
this Matter * may be tmefly descriEi^ as that of linguistic 
free trade ; ’ and he adds : ‘ No attempt has been made to 
discourage instruction in French. The number both of 
French teachers and of l^fyptians employed to teach* the- 
French language in the Government schools has been more 
than dpubled since 1881. For many years, although th^ 
proportion of pupils learning French, respectively to those 
learning English, was gradually undergoing a change, no 
diminution in the ^giigate attendance at the French classes 
occifrred. *On the other hand, English has been placed on 
the same footing as French. Equal facilities have been* 
provided in both cases. Every parent has been requested 
to state in writing whether he wished his .son •to learn 
French or Engii.sh. He has been left entirely free to de- * 
cide this question for himself. As time went on and the 
demand for teaching in English gsew, the facilities for 
instruction in that language were naturally increased.’ 

^ The results obtained under this system may be briefly 
stated. The Table overpj^e shows the number of pupils 
learning English and French, respectively, in the Govern- 
ment schools, for each year during the last decade : — 

to the native it to rarprising that the difference to no greater. But the 
predoinittance onPrench pnpUi in Seoondarjr Schotds diffidently cbaracthriees the 
lead which Prance has 10 held hr Educadonal matters. Whilst French, 
too, tUII lingers as the official language in most of the Departments of the 
Administration, it is, if I miatake not, being gradnally dtoplao^ by English in 
this and. in othtr directions. Indeed, I observed dating my second visit to Egypt, 
alter an absence of less than a year, increased eddence of the diffusion of EKltoh, 
particnlarly in pnblic notices, Stc. ' 

A sdieme has now been bmiliBhea, to estaUidi (for natives and residents in 
AlesMdria, the Delta, and Cdto) English Schods d a strictly andenominatioDal 
character. Funds for an endowment are being raised. 
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Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Year. t 


. 



» 

English. 

Fro-ich, 

• 

English. 

blench. 

1889 

1,063 

2,994 

« 

26 

74 

1890 

ii 747 

3.*99 

33 , 

65^ 

: 1S91 


*.852 

42 


i i892* 

a.a 37 

2,864 

m'- 

'56 

1893 

a .434 

a.585 1 

48 

52 

1894 

2,669 

3.748 ] 

42 * 

58 

1895 

*.655 

3 . 4«7 1 

1 

56 

1^96 . . : 

2^800 

3.363 1 

1 45 

55 

1897 . , i 

3 »o 58 

3 .» 5 o 

! 40 

5 « 

1898 . 4 j 

3.859 

i,88r 

! 

; 67^^ ^ 

33 


My remarks in regard to the choice of lan^^uage in Higher 
Education are home out by the follorwdng Table — 



! 

i 

Numbers. 

Percentage. 


j Years, 








English. 

! French. 

Ef^g^lUh. 

French. 

f Primar>* Schools . 

1889 

689 

... . 

*.«33 

*4 

76 

»» »> * f * 

1898 i 

3.389 

*.337 

72 

28 

Secondar>’ Schools 

1889 

169 

488 

26 

74 

ff fi 

1898 

210 

305 


59 

'rechnit al Schools and Col- 






lege of Agriculture 

1889 j 

*44 

161 

47 

55 


1898 

J56 

.32^ 

54 

46 

\ 

Professional (Colleges 

1889 ‘ 

61 

212 i 

22 

78 



1898 ! 

104 

107 I 

I 49 ! 

5* 


Total 

18% 

1,063 

*.994 1 

j ' 

26 

w 

74 



I 1898 

3.859 

1,881 ' 


33 ; 


1 __ik 

— - 

• 




^ This decline is attributed to the acute wave of Anglophobia which swept the 
country during Rise Pasha*s Ministry in 1894. * 

* Reservoir scheme floated^ and Sudan reconquered, in 1898. 
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■ General Results are summarized by Lord Cromer the Geneni 

« 1 Remits 

following pass^es : — 

• It will be seen : — ^ 

‘ I, 'Fhat there has bwn a lar^e aggregate increase in the 
aitendance at thfc primary schools, and that it is more espe- 
cially at these schools that the proportion of those learning 
has,^indeigone a great <^at\ge ; 

^ 2.r^hat tlfere has been some diminution in the aggregate 
number of pupils in the secondary schools, and that, although 
the (jercentage of those learning English has risen from 26 
to 41, the majority of the pupils in these schools still prefer 
to be taught in French ; 

j? 3. Xhat^ in the technical schools, where the aggregate 
numbers remain about the same, the proportion of those 
learning Enjjlish has sli|jhtly increased ; and 

* 4. That in the professional schools, wherd the aggregate 
atten<1ance has remained nearly constant, the proportion of 
those learning English has risen from 22 per cent, to 49 per 
cent. 

‘ The demand from all parts of the country for trained 
native teachers in Engli.sh is far in excess of the supply 
annually afforded by the three existing training colleges. 

. . . The irapos-sibility o^ obtaining very quick results 
is ‘more obvious in this than perhaps in any other of the 
^jl^jects which, ^ken together, constitute the work of 
Egyptian regeneration. Nevertheless, the facts which I have 
adduced above, in a very summarized form, are, I venture to 
think, a syfficient proof that the steady and continuous 
labour of the Officers of the Education Department are at 
length beginniQg to yield some solid results. The success 
of the technical schools, tl^ reorganization of the School of 
Medicine, and the encoulaging commencements which have 
lx»n made in^the directiem both of female education and of 
raising the general intellectual standard in the countrj'^y 
improving the villages schools^ are all satisfactory features 
in the present educationa^ outlook. But the p)int which 
periyip$ more than any othir deserves notice is that evidence 
is forthcoming of the capability of the Egyptian schof»ls and 
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colleg^ to ti*rn out a number of young men who will be 
able to take a useful and honourable, albeit sometimes 
humble, part in the administration of their own country. 
It would be unduly optimistic to suppo.se that, fot , many 
years to come, the educational system can attain any higher 
ideal than this.’ . 

During the last three or four years, the Educatitjfr’^ie- 
partment has concentrated m<He of its attention on the 
Kuttabs under Government inspection and on Primary 
Schools ; whilst the syllabus of Secondary Schools has been 
considerably lightened, and the course of study reduced to 
three years. The Government are endeavouring to increase 
the number of Primary Schools, and, above all, to educate 
the girls, whose subsequent influence on family life and 
morals should be beneficial to the State. Thus, girls in 
the Kuttabs uhder Goverrunent inspection receive a double 
capitation grant ; but more money is required, in order to 
give full effect to the system of grants-in-aid, which has 
worked so well in India and elsewhere. 

AdaiaistnUoa The' shifts and expedients to which the Education De- 
partment is put, in order to establish an equililxium between 
competing forces, is extraordinary — at least, it would be 
extraordinary any\#here but in ?gypt, where normal con- 
ditions are rather the exception. Care has to be taken not 
to wound native .susceptibilities, especially on the .score vof 
religion, and to give due weight to the prescriptive right.s 
of France in the Education of the country. In particular, 
though appearances may be saved by having Native, French, 
and English intoests repre.sented in thti Adminjstrative 
brarichc.s, matters have to be so arranged, tbat the balance 
of votes rests on the European sijle. In the lower grades of 
Education, Moslem influence antf the sterility of Moham- 
medan habits of thought and methods of teaching have to 
be overcome without stirring up fanatical opposition. In 
tne higher grades, it is essential to secure the balance of 
European influence and method:^ of teaching. 

In fact, the religious element is most important in all . 
Educational reforms ; and it is very difficult to deal with. 
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Thus, the Princif>al of El Azhar, who happened«to be ^tting 
*()n the same Committee as the British i^ecretaiy-General, 
opposed the introduction^ of a text-book on Lc^tc because 
he considered the Korin a better guide — as if It^ic had 
any religion 1 " , 

fn the dir^tipn of Education, the British Secretary- 
Gei?fe.'^ and«*Inspector-General has .now practically a free 
hand, ip the control both of Uie Ofiice and of Government 
. Schools and Collies. Fortunately, the Under-Secretary of 
State, who is nominally the DirectCHr-General of Education, 
is an Armenian gentleman of wide sympathies and liberal 
views, wholly in accord with the British Control and with 
European* standards. On the other hand, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who has to sign all important documents, 
is somewhat raactionary. ^ But being on the Superior Council, 
which has a European majority, and bdlng alsd salaried only 
in respect of his portfolio for Public Works — ^which in the 
East means ‘ no pay, no work ’ — ^his concurrence can at all 
times be procured, since, in effect, his position is merely 
honorary. The British Secretary-General is, thus, in a 
position to check any arbitrary interference with the Educa- 
tional system of the country, due to a change of Mini.sters 
(which was a feature prior (o 1895), and ft> secure continuity 
of policy. 

now propose tb pass in review the Educational Institu- 
tions of Egypt under Government control and supervision. 

^ § Gwemment Institutions 

The Ministry* of Public Instruction has three Budgets, Bnd*rt» 
connoting in awmeasure the three stages of Educational 
development in Egypt, t^ avhlch I have referred. There 
is, first, the annual Government grant for Public Instruc- 
tion, which ia being steadily increased, though not so 
rapidly as the Educational authorities would wish. Theai; 
is, secondly, the Speeial Fund* derived from the Manage- 
ment of E.states which Ismail constituted into a Wakf,^ and 

* Tftese* estates, the Wsdi Tumailat, comprise about a3,ooo acres of land 
retroceded to the Egyptian Government by the i^e* Canal Company, on the 
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to \vfiich he» made other donations. And lastly, there’^^s 
the annual subsifly ‘ paid by the Wakfs Administration in * 
support of their Primary Schools Cairo which the Govern- 
ment took over in 1889. The Government Grant hi-s been 
increased ( 1 899) by two itenv^, to which* I shall pre.sently 
refer. . ^ 

In 1897 and 189S, the Expenditure on*Jxshair,^the 
Administration (JPtrsonnel) atnounted to Yiearly ;fE88,6oo ; 
and Various Expenses exceeded £E 17,000. School fees, 
in 1897 reached ;^£65,ooo. The number of scholars in 
1897 was 11,304; and of teachers, 650. The net annual 
Expenditure of the Ministry of Public Instruction may be 
taken, roughly, at between i^Epo.ooo and ;^Ej 09,000, and 
the gross Expenditure at over £Ei 50,000. 
ceot^ From the Table (Na 5) which illu.strates this sub- 

Administjutioii * 

section, it will be seen that the British Secretaiy'-Gcncral 
occupies a commanding position in the Educational Institu- 
tions of Egypt Mr Douglas Dunlop, who fills that post .so 
honourably and so judiciously, is the first Englishman (or 
Scotsman, to be more preci.se) who has held responsible 
office in the Ministry of Public Instruction ; and it may be 
said with truth, that the permanence and right direction of 
Ivducational reforrfl.'i have coincided more or less with the , 
date of his appointment He and Yakub Artin Pasha* are 
the leading spirits in this Department of State. v., 

It is not .so much the lack of funds that cripples the 
dcvelojrment of Education in Egypt, though more money i.’ ' 
undoubtedly required to provide an adequate .and efficient 
body of In.spectors, to increase the grdtits-in-aid to the 
Kuttabs under Government inspection, and^r other objects. 
What Eg)'pt principally need.% is a more efficient teach- 

arbitration of Kapolttton III. in 1867* About 8000 ncrea are under culttvaiionf 
the remaining land lieing at present water-loggecl. The afinual income of thi« 
Jl^nd is, 1 believe, over £ 20 ^ 000 . 

^ This subsidy was originally ;fE^ioo, apart fiom certain a<)ditiOfii. In the 
present year (1899) it has been increased lly a forthcf contribution of £ 2^00 jwr 
annum. The money will he Ipent on making the Wakfs Schools a model for 
imitation by the Provincial Kuttabs. The 55 Kuttabs reprcHcnl an aftenHance of 
2923 pu{>ih, of whom 442 arf girU. 
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ing Aaff for.Secondary Education and for the Professional 
Schools and Colj^qjes. The Normal Schools are turning out* 
competent teachers for Primary Education ; but Secondary 
Education professors have to be so&ght in Europe on selected 
from the ^lite of the native teachers in th* Primary Schools. 
National Education therefore runs the risk of becoming too 
Europeanized. ^ ^ 

Baud of In* the Board of Examiners, which grant!? Prim^ and 
" Secondary Certificates, not only to the pupils and students ^ 
of Government Schools, bat also to others who present 
themselves for examination, the European element is 
supreme. The written papers of these examinations arc 
brought in sealed envelopes to the British ^Secretarj-- 
General, who numbers them before submitting them to 
the Board. At least two, and sometimes three examiners 
(iinglish, Fiwch, and Egyptian),* .sitting together, have to 
read each paper. Thus, favouritism is obviAed. * 
rrarnt The management of the Wadi Tumailat estates is under 
‘^^***‘*‘ Native Administration. That is equivalent to saying, that 
the Ahministration is bad and ruinous. But, as money is 
lacking to spend on its reform, and as business of that 
character is obviously not a province of Government, it is 
hoped that an opf 3 (.)rtunity may be found to realize this 
property. 

irwH -i The Khedivial Library has an annual *grant of ;tE20OO. 
Libnry -pjjg Wakfs Administration contributes ^£500 ; aoul^ tftt. 
balance is derived from landed property. The Commi.s^ . 
sioners of the Debt have voted ;CE 50,000 for a new building, ' 
the foundations of which are now being !aici.as ^ museum of 
Ar^b Art^ and a library of Arab Literature. The Khedivial 

’ * Under the direction of M. Hen Bey, |boat £Eto,^ was (pent on (he pre- 
servation of Arab moniunents during the ]reaei898. One-half of this amoant wak 
provided by the Wak& AdminittratioD, the remainder being taken from ^thc 
special grant of £'E 30 ,ooo made some little while ago by the Comnutsioners of 
t|^ Debt for expenditure of thb nature. Four mosques were taken in hand, the 
most important being El-Mardani and Kait Bey, on which £E 30 oo and ;fEi8oo 
were respectively expended. A sum dT ;^soo was* spent in baying out some of 
the small shops and bnildings wbidi snrro^nd and dis%ttre many of the monu- 
ments. £E 9 oo was spent on restoring the old dty walls. In June 1898 p letter, 
was addressed to the Coptic Patriarch stating that if his community would find a 
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Library, under the able direction of a German orientalist, 

Dr Moritz, is the finest Library in the East. It was founded 
“by Ismail, to house the splendid Korins rescued from the 
mosques, which now fodn the basis and perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the collection of Arab literature. The 
Library, which is used principally Europeans, contains 
alsov^me vaktable Arabic and Turki^ MSS., and a miscel- 
laneoih coll^ipn of books dealing with ^ypt, AfriAi, and 
the East. 

The Observatory, under an Egyptian Director, is in Si Obgerr&tory 
ruinous state. Funds are needed to put tlw instrument^ in ' 
order, to begin with. 

The principal Inspector of Schools, Mr Elliot^ was for- laspeetormte 
merly tl?e ‘Director of the Khedivla Training Collie. 

There is also a French Inspector, four £g 3 rptian Inspectors, 
and three or tour subordinates. But the Inspectorate is in 
need t>f con1{x;tent recruits, to aid dw British Inspector- 
General in this important branch of Educational supervision, 
which still depends, in too great a measure, on extraneous 
co-operation. • 

There is now a graduated system of teaching, b^inning Cuiiicnhim 
in the Kuttabs under Government control, and passing 
through Primary and Secondary School^ up to the Profes- 
sioipal Schools and Collies. Primary Certificates admit to 
the, two Technical Schools and the School of Agriculture. 
<5ccmj;iary Certificates admit to the Collies, — the School of 
the School of Medicine, etc In the curriculum of 
Government Schools, every effort is make to counteract the 
tendency toVar^s cramming and memoiisii^, which are the 
fundamental defects of Mohammedan natfonal education ; 
whilst increasing attention is paid to discipline, deportment, 
and physical culture, — driil*being r^larly taught and Eng- 
lish games encouraged. The new methods introduced, in 


Kan of ;fEaooo for the rettoration end repair of Coptic monuments, the Govm- 
ment woold provide an equal amount Mo re{dr hat fct been received to this 
communieatian. The want of interest shown bp the Ct^c Community generally, 
in the ^wofervaiion of their ancient mSttnments, ia gieaUy to be regretted.’ — (Lord 
Cromer't /tefert for 1899). 
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1 88 into tj^e teaching of Arabic, etc., do not make an 
inordinate tax on^ the memory : but they do appeal to the • 
reasoning faculties. And in r^ard to foreign languages" 
(French and English), the new methods introduced in 1889 
use these media as vehicles of instruction n*.ther than as the 
essential means of acquiring a knowledge of the sciences. - 

Pupils enter the Primary Schools betweeh the of 
seven and ten, and, cannot remain beyond fourteen.*^ The 
four years’ curriculum of both the French and the English 
courses of study are the same. After taking the Primar>- 
CeVtificate, pupils enter Secondary Schools. Those who 
cannot pass the examination are sent back, or are recom- 
mended to embrace a commercial career. Pupils entering 
the Secondaiy Schools must be over eleven y 4 ars of age ; 
and they must leave when they are nineteen. The Second- 
ar>* Education- course is for thred years. The Scholastic 
year is for nine months, but is interrupted by Rainadan 
'** and numerous fttes. 

In the Primary Schools, the first year is devoted to 
reading and writing in Arabic; in the second year, a foreign 
language is taken up, tc^ether with object-lessons and 
geography in Arabic ; in the third year, object-lessons and 
instruction in geography are given in a European language ; 
and in the fourth year, history is taught in Arabic, in order 
that pupils may perfect their composition- and style in .the 
vernacular. At the end of the Primary course, alx>ut .thiw'- 
fourths of the boys are able to read, to write, and to sp^k 
a foreign language more or less correctly and fluently. 

In the Secondaiy Schools, less time is givefl to Arabic, 
in Y^hich pupils with Primary Certificates should be fairly 
proficient, and uKire time is devoted to forei|rn langui^fes. 

Syiubot The Syllabus of the Primary course of study is a.s 
follows : — the Korin, and Principles of Islamism ; the Arabic 
languc^e ; Arabic caligraphy ; Arithmetic ; Geometry and 
Mensuration ; the English langu^e ; the French language ; 
English caligraphy ; Object-lessons ; Geography ; History ; 
Drawing (freehand and geometrical) ; and the Turkish 
language. 
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The Syllabus of Secondary course of studjf is as 
follows : — the, Arabic language; Arabic caligraphy ; Arith- 
metic ; Geometry ; Algebra ; the English language — (a) as 
the principal European langur^ studied by pupils in 
English classes,' or (Jt) asi the supplementary European 
language studied by pupils in French classes ; the French 
langv'^e, with the same distinctions ; English caligfaphy : 
Geogmphy and Physiography; History ; ‘Physics; Chemistry; 

Natural Science (Botany, Physiolc^, 2 kx>logy, Hygiene) ; 

Drawing ; and the Turkish langui^;e. 

As all Lower-grade appointments in the Civil Service certificates 
require a Primary, and ail Higher-grade appointments a« 
Secondaty, , Certificate, the Schools not under Govmiment 
control (Coptic, European Voluntary Schools, etc) send up 
their pupils, on the samq terms as pupils of the Goveanment 
Schools, to^be examined by the Board *of Examiners. 

The Education Department ^us keeps in touch with the« 
PIducational systems of these bodies. 

The Decree of 4th' December, 1891, recogr)jses the 
validity of Primary and Secondary Certificates for posts 
under Government Primary Certificates admit also to 
Secondary Schools, the ifecole des Arts et Metiers, and the 
Agricultural Collie. Secondary Certificates admit to the 
Pdlytechnic School, to the School of Medicine, and the 
_,School of Law. "Moreover, Egyptian Secondary Certificates 
are now recognised in England, France, and Switzerland 
on liberal terms. 

The sy#tem of granting Primary and Secondary Certifi- 
cates is pr^ucifig excellent results. There is a steady increase 
in the number of successful candidates at the examinations. 

But the demand on the jiart of the State Administrations, 
as well as of the Higher schools, for young Egyptians who 
possess either; the Primary or Secondary Education Certifi- 
cates, is, as Lord Cromer remarked in 1897, far ex<^s 
of the supply. • • 

Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1 898, states that, during Kntubt 
the Jas* three or four years, *the Government have formulated 
a definite policy for dealing with ^e vernacular schools 
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throughout Egypt. A set of r^ulations for the application 
of the grant-in-aiH system to indigenous vernacular schools 
has been published. The principle. therein affirmed is, that 
monthly inspection by officers of die Public Instnxtion 
Department shall be a condition to grants-ln-aid. Further* 
more, the system is based on entire abstinence from inter- 
ference with religious instruction ; and is thus ecjually 
applicable to schools professing the Mohamitiedan, Coptic, 
Jewish, or otiier faith. The subjects of examination are 
striptly limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic. As 
already noted, special encouragement is given to female 
■rudimentary instruction, in which an appreoiable advance 
has been made.’ The grant to each Kuttab is calculated 
on the average attendance : the annual subvention varying 
between two shillings and thiee shillings for each boy, and 
double the amount for each gtrL Finally, the ^nspectprs of 
Kuttabs are chosen as far as possible from El Azhar or from 
some other Mosque-Schoof ; all tuition is given in Arabic ; 
and the. teaching of any foreign language is rigorously ex- 
cluded. 

‘ The object which it is now sought to obtain,’ Lord 

* * Ko girl has as yet |»rcSe«ted herself for the ptiouuy oertiheate esaminatioo, 
hut there is good reason to hope and believe t&d io two or three years’ time some 
girls will be amongst the successful candidates at this esamination. In at least 
two 'of the State Administrations in Egypt — the Sanhary l!>epartment and the l>e- 
partment of PaMk Instnictkm— there are openings for women aa memlihrs of the 
Civit Service. One of the purposes folfiUed by the higher fwimary school for girls 
is to prepare them for the proftassionat schools which provide a special training 
for the vocations of mming, midwifery, and teacbti^{. In the reg-ilationt for the 
training school for muses and midwivca, attended last December by eighteen 
siudeips, it it laid down aa one of the conditions of admission that applicants 
should possess the primary edacathm certificate, or some certificate recognised as 
its equivalent. As soon aa the pupils in the tNgo bif^ier primary schools for girls 
have reached the stage of the primary education certificate, a training college for 
women teachers will be tqiened, and this certificate will be made the necessary 
pas^rt for admission. Mo Egyptian woman has yet received a professional 
tratmng for the vocation of teacher. It isobvioua that, in acoontry where custom 
demands the seclusion of women, sdtoojs for girls can enjoy no fatrse measiue of 
popufauity or proqierity. nor can the growing practice of extending to girls the 
benefiu of private tuition in their homes be aanied on to any great extent, until 
women are trained for the profesuon of teaching.’ — (Lord Cromer’s JUtfwrt for 
1899. P- 44 ) 
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Cromer explains, in his Report for 1 899, ‘ irt dealing with 
these schools, is not to train up a numljer of youths who 
will eventually become candidates for Government employ- 
ment,, but to raise the genoial level of education amongst 
tlje mass of the population.’ , 

In order to prpmote reforms in the Kuttabs, the Govern- 
ment have Jhcreased ( 1 899) the annual subvention from 
^^£709 to ;^iooo — a sum whic^ ‘of course, is wholly 
insufficient to make any serious im^ession on the mass of 
ignorance prevalent in the countiy. It is, however, on 
financial as on other grounds, both necessary and desirable 
to proceed tentatively in this matter.’ Early in 1 898, there 
were only 56 Government Kuttabs, or Lower-grade Primary 
Schools under Sheikhs, out of the nine or ten thousand that 
exist in the country — with an attendance of abcnit 1 80,000 
pupils. But in the cburse of the year (1898) as many as 
305 KuttabI applied for grants-in-aid ; with the result that^ 
pecuniary assistance was awarded in the case of 110 
schools. 

There are 38 Primary, or Higher-grade, Schools under 
Egyptian headmasters. Speaking only of the Primary 
Schools at Cairo, which I visited in December 1896, I 
may say, that I was impi;pssed by theii*excelloit organiza- 
tion. The discipline, particularly on the English side, was 
very good ; the elasses were orderly, and the schoolrooms 
‘ clean ahd airy. The pupils, who appeared to be fairly intelli- 
gent, certainly understood and spoke English very well.^ 

The Iwjys selecting the French course are, perhaps, of 
better social standing, being the children or grand-children 
of parents broi^ht up with French traditions. The classes 
being limited as far as possible to 30 pupils in each, the 
double teaching-staff dodk not necessarily imply duplication 

* t houd teswMM in dictation, English gtammu, geography, etc., all of s^ich 
were very etoaentary. At regards geogn^»hy, considerii^ how badly this su t^t 
is Uttght at home, 1 was qpt surprised ^to ^ that the teadiing appealed too 
exclasively to the memory, and that^jie map-drawing was mechaitical and orna- 
mental. For instance, tte in one class recogni^ the leading features of a 
' mountain^ drawn on the blackboard, but were unable to apply their knowledge 
to the extent of finding an example in the Mokatt|m hills, near Caira 
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of wo^K. Of'the 450 pupils, there were then only about a 
dozen who did ntV: pay school-fees. 

The boys receive a good inf,al at midday. Perfect 
liberty is accorded to them in r^ard to their religious 
observances — ablutions, etc. At the momdnt of my visit, •! 
noticed only six lads in the court off •the playground 
sacred to this purpose.* 

Primary education is given to about loo Egjyptian 
children, including boarders, in the Abbas Girls’ School. 
Thjs School, of the Higher-grade, was opened in 1895, 
and placed under an English schoolmistress, who pa>'s 
a particular attention to physical culture. Built out of fines 
from the Railway employes, the school contains excellent 
class-rooms and every convenience. Since I was in Egyjjt. 
a .second higher-grade Primary School for girls has been 
established at Cairo ; and another .school of a .similar kind 
„ ..has been created in the Fayum by the spontaneous action 
of a native local Committee. The attendance, at the end of 
1898, in, all the girls' schools under the control of the Edu- 
cation Department numbered 1382. 

SeramU)^ The Government has attempted to keep pace with the 
growing demands of the country', and good prepress is being 
made in Higher Education : but there is still some room for 
improvement, especially in regard to some of the Colleges 
where technical subjects are taught One fundamental reform 
has recently been introduced. The .syllabus of Secondary 
Schools has been lightened, and the course reduced from 5 
to 3 years. Formerly, the Syllabus was overloaded, and the 
standard was pitched too high ; with the result that, pro- 
fesstrrs, in order to satisfy the Examiners, htui to cram their 
pupils, who in any case have a tendency to memorize : and 
the general intelligence of students was not, therefore, 
properly developed. But Artin Pasha, my cicerone, assured 
me^ that pupils were given a wide range of subjects in order 
to gain a diorough knowledge of a European langui^e : 
because at home they speak Afabic only. In that case, 
perhaps, the relatively few hours 'devoted to the acquisition 
of Plnglish and French might, with greater advantage, be 
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restricted to a single language. At present, time ^js lost 
in acquiring a smattering of a ‘subsidiary language.’ 

Few boys survive the Secondary cour^. They enter at 
the ag^ of fourteen, or under ; and drop off steadily year by 
year because parents get weary of paying fees, and want 
their sons to marry or settl<f down in life. As time goes on, 
the lads get ^efcrammed, fat, and (especially at the age of 
puberty) laz>* jnto the bargain. * • 

Thfc classes 1 visited (Geography and History) certainly 
convinced me, that rote-leaming was cultivated to a preda- 
tory extent. Since Uien, however, the pregress in referm 
has been rapid. 

As regards’ Secondary Education, Mr Douglas Dunlop* 
writes t6 Lord Cromer:* — ‘The three Secondary Schools 
directly under the management of the Public Instruction 
Department-^the Khedivieh School, with aij attendance of 
273, the Tewfikieh School, with an attendance of 170, in 
Cairo ; and the Ras-el-Tin School, attended by 72 boys, in^ 
.Alexandria — have all attained a high degree of proficiency, 
and can lose nothing by comparison with any Buropean 
schools of similar rank,’ 

At the examination in 1898 for the Primarj' Education Certificates 
Certificate (the leaving-certificate fo% Highc' Primary 
Schools), 1381 candidate# presented tfremselves. Of these, 

^ ‘ ‘In hif sur tlrntructwH en Egypit^ to which I am indebted for 

K>me of my facts, Artin Pasha publishes the following Table : 


2 




Number of PopiU la the Classes of the Secondary | 

Schools. 


% ' 

iftf year. tod >‘ear. 

3rd year. 

4th year. 

««87 1 

•r- 

201 

74 

65 

*9 

t888 

190 i 

laS 

62 

5 ^ 

188# ! 

194 

uo 

89 

44 

1890 j 

241 ^ 

140 

93 

70 

1891 ' 

857 i 

^ 9 ^ 1 

126 

75 

1892 1 

225 1 

f 

170 

129 

So 


l^ubliahed in Lord Cromer’s Rtp^rt for 1899, p. 40. 

t 
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427 vfere successful: namely, 300 Mohammedans, and 127 
Copts. 

At the examination in 1898 for the Secondary Educa- 
tion Certificate, 98 candidates wdre successful. Of these, 
59 were Mohammedans, and the remainder (39) were 
mostly Copts. Since June, lil87, when this examination 
was first instituted, 670 students have obtained the 
Secondary Certificate. . ' 

Secondary Of these 670 Students, who received Secondary Ccrti- 
(«ai7-‘^) hcates, 19 have died, and 4 are returned as 'address and 
• occupation unknown.’ Of the remaining 647, as many as 
206 have not yet completed their education, bditg distributed 
as follows ; — 

Students in the Higher Colleges of the Egyptian Government 175 


„ in private Higher Collies in Egypt » 3 

„ in othc^ countries (France, 17; Great Britain, 7 ; 

Switzerland, 2 ; Austria, i ; Tuikey, i ) . 38 

Total ..... 206 

There remain 441. These are accounted for in the 
following ntanner : — 

Employed in the ^yptian Government Service . . 324 

Privately employed . . . ’ . . .94 

Unemployed . . . . . , . . 23 

Totol . . . .44* 


The result of this analysis is, therefore, to show that, of 
all those who have so far obtained a Secondary Certificate, 
and who, having completed their studies, are available for 
employment, only 23 remain unemployed. 

Chaim of Thesc are Lord Cromer’s figures.^ Expressed in another 
***^way — though I have not the statistics b^ond 1892, in that 
respect — we can trace the choice of professions made by 
Students with Secondary Certificates. 

Out of the 300 students Who, between the years 1887 
and 1892, obtained Secondary Certificates, no less th|m 1 10 

* Hep^ for 1899, p. 40. 
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• 

entered the School of Law : because, in this popular pro- 
fi^ion, licentiates are certain of obtaining good posti under 
Government, some of which are lucrative. » Of the remainder, 

48 selected Medicine ;»^i, Engineering; 66, the Teaching 
profession ; 5, Agriculture ; 2 passed into the Military 
Collie; 13 entered the «Govemmait Service direct; 22 
took up cdjnnAsrce or some other occupation on their own 
account ; liid 3 died prematurdy. • ^ 

Again, 1 5 5 became students in the Prdiessional Schools 
and Collies under Government ; 4 mtered the High 
Schools of Private Educational agencies ; 40 went to 
Europe to finish their educathm (most of them at Govern- 
ment expense); 79 entered tl» Government Service, direct]^ 
or inditectly ; 1 1 found otho* employment ; 6 ibund no 
employment at all ; and 2 were lost s%ht of, apmt fiom the 
3 who died.* • 

This distribution of successful candidates* in tim examina- 
tion for the Seorndaiy Certificate is instructive, because^ 
illustrates the directions in which the Scholastic mills are 
supplying a demand. It will be seen that the va^ majority 
found Government employm«it : and it is from this class . 
that the ranks of the public services are recruited. 

Most of the Professional Schools and Collies have had a Professioiui 
very chequered history.* They have ^depended largely on c 3 ^»*”** 
the ability of their Directors and Principals, and not a little 
on the measure of support — in particular, the financial sup- 
port — extended to them. From the days of Dor Bey, who 
laboured so assiduously and so intell^ntly in the cause of 
Technical and Higher Education, up to the present time, 
these Schools and Collies* have suiiered from frequent 
chaises of policy and from lack of competent professors. 

Not unfrequently, too, yiere have been intrigues which have 
jundermined the position and influence of the Directors and 
Principals. • There is still much to be desired in their 
organization and teaching. But th^r are making pro^ss. 

• 

* CMuidtratiem etc., p*r Y«c<*b Artis Pacha. 

* T|^ Traisisg Cdleges for Tcbchers and Uie School of Agriculture are how- 
ever, creationa aisoe 1880. 
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Technicfti The ^cole des Arts et Metiers, at Bulak, was originally 
S'**®®** foundcQ in 1875 ; and for some years it was r^arded as a 
kind of Reformatory, owing to the hard labour which the 
students considered penal. But the dignity of labour was 
re-habilitated and the moral tone of the School was raised 
through the reforms introducedi in 1883-1^85, by Guigon 
Bey, who practically created the School, as we now know it. 
Between 1888 and 1890, there was a relapse to the old 
methods, owing to a' charge in the Directorship ; but since 
1891, when Primary Certificates were required to admit to 
the School, the results achieved have been increasingly satis- 
factory. The present French Director (M. Meunier) and 
the English head of the workshops are tumifig out many 
competent men for employment in the Railways, Telegraphs, 
and Arsenal.* 

There is both an English and, a French side of the 
School, according as the pupils come from t|re Primary 
Schools. The course covers from 4 to 5 years, in which 
pupils are trained in the various handicrafts : but few 
remain on to the end. They enter at the age of 14 or 
over, and drop off for the reasons already assigned. 

When I visited this popular School, in December 1 896, 
there were 300 youths undergoing in.struction, of whom 
about 200 were boarders. Although the inclusive fees 
amount to only £16 sl year, most of the pupils were non- 
paying, owing to their nominations, it is sai^, being obtained 
through influence. 

The ^cole des Arts et Metiers is, however, a gootl 
practical Institution. It has an excellent foundry, smiths' 
and work-shops (where engines are occasionalfy repaired, in 
order to afford mechanical experience). But«the Egyptian 
youths will not work in these departments, which require 

> Of the 68 pupiU who completad their cottne of tnining in • 89 *. all hav6 
obtained employment in Govemnunit or in private eftnbliilimedts. Tlilrty*foiir 
have appointed an derki $ rixieen ohtdncd technical pocti In 

various Slate Admimstratimii ; etfhieen are employed by varions indottrial 
societies, mainly by the titgar factories in Upper £|^rpc. 

There is alto a Technical School at Mansucm, to which reference It made 
on the next page. * ^ 
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hard labour : they select, so far as they may, the least 
• fatiguing work possible. Some of the furnittire exhibited 
by them — especially the mushrabla — is of excellent work- 
manship. • 

Thbre is also a Technical School at Mansura; but it 
i$ hampered by the want o^ suitaUe premises and crippled 
by the lack of funds to provide a properly qualified staff 
of teachers &Qd foremen. Still, it is popnilar ; and it derives a 
certain income from the orders sent to it by the general public 

When the School of .^riculture was first founded ( 1 889), 
an attempt was made to introduce Univer^ty teaching. . It 
was not until the year 1896, when a new curriculum was 
adopted, that 'the practical side of Agriculture was ade-« 
quately fbcognised, at the expense of theoretical teaching : 
with the result that an increasing numbo* of students have 
since taken ‘Up the course at the School of Agriculture. 
This 4 s no .more than might have been ^pected. The 
FelUh, who is e^er to adopt labour-saving appliances, an4» 
is open to prc^ressive ideas, does not require a strictly 
scientific or theoretical training, in the sense recqgpised by 
us. Centuries of experience have produced agriculturists 
whose inborn aptitudes are readily trained to adopt the 
better methods suggested by scientific culture, — methods 
which, though common to all rainless regions, are differ- 
entiated in many^ respects to the peculiar needs of Egypt 
. Thus, although the ^hool of Agriculture is now meeting 
with a greater measure of success than formerly was the 
case, I believe 1 am not unjustified in stating, that the 
annual grant ^of ;^E4000 might be Isud out to greater 
practical advantage by creating model forms and experi- 
mental laboratCNues in the chief agricultural centres of Egypt 
But, naturally, the Government do not wish to abandon 
aq institution once start^, so long as there are reasonable 
hopes of its ultimate success. The Commissioners uf the 
Caiss* have granted 15,000 for the construction a 
school adjoining the present asite, affording more suitable 
premises. \ 

Moreover, a grant of ;C£2000 has, in 1 899, been added 
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to the budget of the Public Works Department, as a 
subvention <b the recently formed Agricultural Society, . 
the chief objects lof which arc the encouragement of Agri- 
culture and the study of the numerous questions cpnnected 
with the cultivation of the soil.* ** 

Youths enter the School of Agriculture, with a Primary 
Certificate, at about the age of fourteeit. •.Their general 
educa.*ion is carried < 5 n concurrently with dfistruction in 
Theoretical and Practical Agriculture, the curriculutn em- 
bracing Arithmetic, Arabic, English, Chemistry, Phy.sic.s, 
and land-surv^ing. The course of study extends over four 
years, at the end of which period very few of die students 
- take up Agriculture. The majority enter the Civil Service 
as clerks, etc That is why I fail to see die ralUe of the 
Institution. 

When I first visited the Schook of Agricufture, in 1 896, 
there were 40 students, of whom only 16 weijfe paying the 
v.:’-annual fees, amountii^ to £ 2 .^ absolutely inclusive There 
were then three English Professors ; and the laboratories 
were weH equipped. 

About 35 acres of land, adjoining the School, are set 
aside for experimental farming, on the principle adopted in 
some of the Indiaq Agricultural Schools. All the work of 
cultivating the soil, ’planting, irrigating, and harvesting,^ is 
carried out by the students themselves, wjthout the employ- 
ment of any hired labour. The produce of each plot belongs, 
to the student cultivating it, and may be sold or retained by 
him for his own benefit The students have thus some 
materia! inducement to work both well and haiti : it seems 
much more interesting and profitable than Secondary 
Edilcation. 

« 

^ In his Ni^te on the for lS99f Mr Oont remmrlu ; * The Egjrptmn 

landowners take a irery ipreat ipitmKt us the CAgriotltiital]^ Sodety ; and *the 
Coiieniment is aiucknis to anppofi an Inalitiitiim capable of icnderifig important 
ferdees to the prfncipal industry of the conntiy* Besides the above-mentioned 
subvention, the Govertiment has also placed at the disposal of the Society 300 
acres of cultivable land for their expoIfneDti.* The Commisstoiiefs of the Cmsu 
have been adeed for a grant of fronf the General Rmerve Fui^d, ^r the. 

construction of buildings for the annual showiu 
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• The School of Law, under the direction of M. TJpstoud, cou<ves 
has acquired so high a reputation, that the men trained in 
it are held to be as competent as the licehtiates and doctors 
of fore^ Universities I have already referred to the 
popularity, among ambitious young Egyptians, of a legal 
career. The course of instruction, which was reduced in 
1892 to fp«r years, covers Mdhamnupdan Law as well as 
Roman and* French Law. Sinc^ *893, students leaving 
this School may receive, not only a Certificate of Study but 
also a diploma, equivaloit to a Legal degree. The day is, 
perhaps, not far distant when the Professional Schoolstand. 
Colleges may be amalgamated into a UniversiQ^. 

The ^hool of Law has over 100 students. Each yea^ 
the numbrS- cf successful students who have completed their 
course is mpre than adequate to supply the needs of the 
Magistracy. Police officers also acquire ^'n this School 
elembntaiy •instruction in Criminal Law and Procedure of 
the Court.s. 

The Government have granted (1899) ;^E2000 to the 
School of Law, in order to establish a sectio*i»in which 
instruction will now be given in the English language.^ It 
may be hoped that this is the first step towards the recogni- 
tion of English by the Mixed Courts^ in which at present 
the pleading is restrict^ to Arabic, Italian, and French, 
thereby imulving the translation of ^nglish documentary 
evidence — an unfair tax on the Anglo-American com- 
munity. 

' In hii 1899, Lord Cromer remarks: ' I have stated that &:glUh has 

been put on a of equality srith French in the Government schools. Up 

to the present time, however, there has been one eaceptimt to this rulp. The 
only European lan^age now used in the School of Law is French. The result 
is that all pupils on Uie Engl!|ih*tide of the preparatory sdiook are practically 
defaaned entering the legal profeirion. Ihe treatment of this question has 
been delayed pa^ly for financial reasons, and pardy becauM in a country such as 
Egypt, where there was so mudi to do in the way of reftHtm, it was very desirable 
to proceed ddiberatdy and not to endeavour to make too many changes simul- 
taneously. The number of English-speaking pupils in the preparatory schools is 
now, howerer, so great that a ftrther postponement would not be justifiable. 
Prgvisien l»s, therefore, been made in die estimates for the current year for the 
establishment, in Octobm next, of an Englidi section in the School of Law.' 
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The School of Medicine dates as far back as 1837 ; and 
it has undergone many transformations. Most of the Prin- 
cipals have been Egyptian ; two or three have been French. 
Towards 1885, the studies were reduced to bare theory and 
speculation. These have since been made more practical. 
But the School of Medicine is “not popular, largely because 
students find difficulty irusubsequently obtainin|' posts under 
the Ministry of the Intefior, for which their training afiord-s 
no adequate equipm'enO Until the organizing zeal of the 
English Vice-Principal, who now enjoys practically a free 
hand, has had time and opportunity to introduce reforms, 
not much progress can be expected. 

«> Much the same strictures apply also to the School of 
Engineering — or, as it is more commonly called, the Poly- 
technic School — which has never been on a satisfactory 
footing. The engineers from the h^nistry of Public Works 
and the Railuray Administration have never exercLseid an 
AT.teliigent initiative. Ail reforms have emanated from the 
outside, and therefore have caused internal friction in the 
School. rThe curriculum and .syllabus were subjected to 
considerable modification, when these were revised about 
fourteen years ago; and at the present day an English 
Vice-Principal exercises wide discretionary powers, in which 
there lies .some hope of reform. * , 

The Polytechnic School trains more or less competent 
assistants for the Irr^tion ei^neers and for service under 
the Ministry of Public Works. But Egyptians have not 
yet proved their capacity to fill the higher posts in this 

^ Dr Cooper Perry, of Gtty*s Hospital, vutted Egypt in 1897, i|fRl drew up a 
Report jn which he fially eaplained the dumget necessary in the constitution of 
the School, the curriculuni, etc. Elfect has now been given tb Dr Cooper Perry's 
proposals ; and, in his for 1899, Lord 6r(;^er remarks : * It is as yet too 

early to say how the new organiiatlon will work, but the immediate result of 
adopting the new system is that there Is no longer a dearth of |tudenu. I give 
below ^he number admitted to the School since 189a. It will be observed that a 
notable increase took place last year ;-**'i89a, 2 ; 1893, o | 1894, 4 ; 1895, 5 ; 
1896.6; 1897, 14; 1898, at. e 

* In accordance with a recommendation madb by Dr Cooper Perry, It has been 
decided to make an anntud grant io tbe School of Medicine with a view to pro- 
moting scientific research in subjects which possess special importance to Egypt.’ 
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Department^ Apart from their technical qualiiicatfc>ns — 
which are a long way behind those of pupils from Cooper’s 
Hill Collie — they are incapable of initiative and shun re- 
spon^bHity. It may, however, be noted that Egyptian In- 
sjiectors are (or were, in 189^) at the head of the Fifth Circle 
of Irrigation (K^pa) and of the Girga Directorate (Sohag). 

Egypt hiA three Normal Scfhoq^s or Training Collies ■ 
for Tpachers! These are: — (i) the .Normal Schwl (or* 
Khedivia Lycfe) under an English Director ; (2) the Normal 
School (or Taufikia Lycfe) under a French Director ; and 
(3) the Vernacular Normal School (Dar el-Olura) under an' 
Arab Sheikh. The first was instituted in 1889; th^ 
second ip 1880; and the third in 1881. The European 
Schools tram teachers in the English and French languages 
and in Science (for Primary Education), the most promising 
of whom are sent to Europe — two or three ^ery year — to 
complete tHbir studies. The Vernacular School prepaij^ 
sheikhs (between the ages of 18 and 24) who have passed 
through El Azhar and are studying for the worl( of teaching 
in Arabic. 

In 1895, the Dar el-Olum was incorporated with the 
largest and most successful Primary School (Nasria) in 
Cairo ; and it was plaped under th8 direction of the 
ablest native Principal in the Education Department, the 
syllabus being refised with the view of making the training 

' The Polytechnic Sdiool, nccoiding to Mr Dunlop, nude in 1898 a nearer 
approach to elfiacncjr than in any previoua year : but aatiaiactory progress con- 
tinuea to be serioosly retarded by the fiuilty, tdd.fiuhioned methods of instruction 
and an overkNubWinpractical ^llabas. Mr Willoocks, as presiding examiner at 
the Annual Examinations, reports as foUows : — * We are now in the middle of the 
transition period bettgeen the old days of instruction in Arabic, without tex^-books 
and without competent teachers, wfj^ none bat a brilliant scholar here and there 
learnt anything at all, and the cdfai|dete instruction in English, with living text- 
b<a>hsand teachers really capable and really deurous to impart knowledge. At 
such a time, the sebolais who have the mx^rtune to be at the college can only 
get <»dinary instruction, but as soon as the primary sdiools and secondary erweges 
begin to ium out sladents knowing foteto langnai^ well, the Polytechnic School 
srill begin to tom out er^ineen cappUe of taking their ^oe by the side of the 
men who come out in sn^ numberssfrom the nemerous Italian Universities, and 
’ who sere preferred to 4 ay to the E^yptiui engineers by all the contractors working 
in this country.* — Lord Cromer's Htfort for 1899^ 
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more practical and efficient ‘ The Primaiy School (Nasria) 
has become,’ says Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1896, 
‘ the practising department of the training colI^[e ; the l^al 
studies have been eliminated, and the collie seems no 
longer open to the reproach of making itself a rallying-point 
of political and fanatical intrigue. The, success of any 
scheme for ffie improvement of the Vernacular-, Schools for 
Primaij^ education ipust largely depend upon fhe efficiency 
of the professional training of the students of this collie.’ 
The young sheikhs whom I saw at the Dar ei* 01 um appeared 
to me to be as intelligent as th^r were dignified. After 
passing the examinations, they are taken on probation for 
two years, and then permanently employed as masters in the 
vernacular. They learn also a little English. 

This completes my survey of the Government Schools 
and Colleges. But no description oT the Educational Insti- 
tutions of Egypt would be complete without some reference, 
however brief, to the numerous private Agencies which, 
until a few .years ago, competed seriously against the 
Govemmhfi’t Schools for the education — and, in particular, 
for the Higher Education — of the natives of Egypt 

§ Etttra-Govemment Agencies 

By means of the examinations for Primary and Secondary 
Certificates, a large number of denominational or private 
schools in Egypt are brought, as already noted, into touch 
with the Department of Public Instruction. About one-half of 
the candidateswho have presented themselves for Examination 
have, so far, been educated by extra-Govemmenr agencies. 

Moreover, there is a gradual increase in the number of 
private schools under Govmnment inspectionr In his Report 
for 1 898, Lord Cromer mentions,^ that in cme Provincial 
town (Sohag) a native committee recently opened a boys’ 
schcC>l and a girls’ school, in which the Syllabus prescribed 
by the Department of Pt^lic Instruction for Primaiy Schools 
of the Higher-grade is .folloWd, — the girts’ school being 
placed under an English head-ihistress. Also, a Pjimary 
School of the Higher-grade was opened a few years ago at 
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Deirut, pupils from which met with considerable success at 
the examination in 1897 for the Primary Certificate. 
Evidence of this practic^ result of Government Education 
must be* very gratifying to the authorities. Moreover, as I 
have already stated, even ,the University of El Azhar 
applied, in i the partial services of thirteen masters 

employed in the Government Schoo^ 

What may* truly be called National l^ucation is sifpplied 
by the numerous fnosque>schools, all more or less under the 
influence of El Azhar. In 1 897, there were 9660 Kuttabs 
— village schools, attached to mosques — employing 14,421 * 
teachers, whose instnicticHi of the 181,000 pupils attending 
these Lqa'^-grade Primary Schools is, for tite most part, ’ 
worthless. 

Most mosques (x>ntain a hall for reunion or public prayer, 
a fountain for ablutions and anodier providing drinking- 
water, as wen as a Kuttab for girls and toys. Many of the 
mosques are well endowed with landed or house-property,' 
the revenues from which (called wakfs) maintain certain servi- 
tors, readers, teachers, or savants attached to ’^ em for 
prayer and instruction. Occasionally, a mosque may in- 
clude a school for advanced students in theology, philo- 
.sophy, and science, as welj as a libraiy, dr, maybe, a kitchen 
fc^ the poor, a hospital, a botanic garden, a hostelry for 
travellers and students, etc. In these National institutions, 
instruction is always gratuitous ; and the pupils who are 
sufficiently meritorious receive a written authorization to 
teach, in thdr turn : not a diploma, properly so-called, but 
.simply a * pe^it to teach ’ {idjaza^ There are, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, no ordained priests in the popular 
theocracy of I^m. « 

It seems proper to inttoduce at this point some reference The wahfs 
trf the Administration of tto Wakfs, or ' property in mort- 
main bequeathed to the Ulema for religious and charithble 
uses.' The Wakfs are not, ^as is sometimes supposed, a 
religious Institution, though th^ admini^er the entailed 
lan^s belonging to the mosques ; and the attempt has often 

• L’/tutmetiem PtMiqut tn Egyfte, par Y%cottb Artin Pacha, passim. 
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been 'made to invest this administration with a religious 
aspect, in order t9 keep ofT the reforming hand of the Infidel. 
Although originally a kind of Coujt of Chancery, to which 
Moslems bequeathed property for administration oh behalf 
of their descendants, in order to keep it out of the grasp of 
the Viceroys, the Wakfs have in past times bpen subject to 
the depredations of Egyptian rulers, who have di^rted funds 
to their own use or boldly annexed land and house propert>-. 
Since the ofhci;^ were appointed by the Viceroy, they were 
apt to become his creatures. 

As this is now the only native Administration of any 
.consequence, it is not surprising that the Wakfs stand in 
much need of reform. But it is only within tjhe. last two 
or three years that the Government have taken any steps 
in that direction. In his Report /or 1897, Lord Cromer 
remarks : * Whbn the balance-sheet made up at the close of 
year 1 895 came to be examined, it was discovered that, 
whilst the accounts showed a large cash balance, there was 
in reality a^deficit ; deposits and other monies held in trust 
by the Administration had been treated as if they were 
revenue. ... It has now been arranged that the Wakfs 
should be divided into different cat^^ries according to their 
nature. . . . The revenue of each category will be amal- 
gamated. The surplus of one cat^oty will be used to covbr 
the deficit of another. The net surplus oral! the cat^ories 
will form a reserve fund. Thus, the accounts will be simpli- 
fied. The detection of any abuses will be facilitated. . . . 
Mere audit will not, of course, rectify abuses, ^hich for a 
long while i»st have formed the subject of*loud and veiy 
legitimate complaints on the part of the native population, 
but it is a move in the right direcf.ion.’ 

These reforms have met with general approval by the 
large majority of the natives of Egypt ; and titp Wakfs ha^ 
in several directions liberally supported national institutions 
of an educational diaracter.* , 

' In his Report for 1899, Lord Cfomer tefeh at some length to the edons made 
bf the Financial Department to inttodnee rewrms into the Administiatioa of the 
Wakfs. I quoto the following remarks (pp. 48*49) — 

‘ The Administration of the Wakfs (religions and charitable trusts) is stilt verf 
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• The University of El Azhar, which hitherto has flevoted EiA*har 
itself chiefly to Scholastic Theology, is stijl the chief seat of 
learning in the East ^The Principal enjoys a stipend of 
£Ei ^<30 a year. The Professors and teachers receive no 
salary, though indirectly may be remunerated in one 

form or ano^et The Students, to Ae number of eight or 
nine thot|^d,‘ drawn from all pjprts of North Africa and 
the E^t, are grouped under the four Orthodox rites or 
sects. Of these students, some 2000 arp resident, — each 
nationality having its special quarter in the University. 

dc^fective, neither^U it probable that mxf thotoiighly efifectual remedies will 
applied to the existing abuses untO the Adminisiraiioii is |^aced» as was formerly 
the case, uhd<^ the direct control of a responsible Minister. At the same time, 
some iniproveng^nt has taken place since the year 1895, when the Financial 
Uepanmeiit was authorited to exercise a certaiii aoMlunt of inlerferotce with a 
view to oi^anising the system of* accounts* anddevislfig a plan which would render 
}>aasib!« an effective control over the revenue and expenditure. . . . 

* The Financial Department, on taking the matter in hand, naturally insisteu^t 
the theory lieing made to accord with the practice* After a strong opposition, 
which lasted for more than a year, the untftcation of the acc^undta of all the Wakfs 
was ejected. Thus, the system was greatly simplified, and the '\baiy was paved 
for the exercise of some elective control over the expenditure. . . . 

* On the final closing of the accounts of 1896, which took place in the course of 
1897, it was discovered that there was a de^t of jCEzy^oao, This deficit was 
made a first charge on the reserve ftind of the Administration. . . . 

* Before 1897 it was impossible fo obtain any trustworthy informaiton as to the 
financial position iji the Wakfs. It can now be said that the main facts are 
known. A very patietft trial should be given to the present system. If even* 
tually it be ascertained, beyond all manner of doubt, that, under its present a>n- 
stitution, the Administration of the Wakfs Is Incapable of executing those reforms 
which are loudly demanded by intelligent native public opinion, the adoption of 
some more dra^dc measures will lutve to be considered. Some improvement is, 

I am glad to $1^, already to be noticed. The extravag^t expenditure on the 
Central Administration has been reduced from hi 1897 to £^3,000 

in 1899. On the other hand, the amount granted to mosques has been increased 
from /£4 S,ooo to /E54,ooo, thus enabltt:^ the sltuatioii the Imams and 
other servants of the mosques, who are (or the most part very poor, to be im- 
proved. The grant to schools has been increi^ from £Ei^ooo to over jfEyooo. 

Lastly, the revenue of the Administration Is in excM of the expenditure. ^ The 
accounts (or 1898 are not yet closed, hut it Is estimiled that, after deducting 
spedai grants amounting to ^£s3,ocx>| whidt were made in 1S97 imd 1898 to 
meet extraordinary expenditure, a eeal surplus oi about £13,000 will remain 
over to be carried to the credit of thfe reserve fund«* 

^ In tUb period of its highest ascendency, El Ashar is reputed to have held 
30,000 students within its walls. « 
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ChiMren are taught to read and write, and to team by 
heart certain portions of the Korin. are then in- 

structed in the elements of Islamism. Entering at the age 
of six or eight, most boys finish tiieir so-called edudhtion at 
the age of ten or twdve. Those who pursue the higher 
Studies — commentaries on the Korin ando Sayings of the 
Prophet (JhM&tks), studies in Moslem Law {tatudm, Sunna), 
etc. — iematn on until th^ are twenty or twenty-two^ years 
of age. Some, from love of study or love,of idleness, spend 
all their lives in contemplating die perfection of the Prophet 
' anci all his Works, within the University walls. But those who 
take their d^;rees (jmudari or skiikh, professor, or doctor), so 
to speak, quit the University and enter the world. 

Wlien I visited El Azhar, with Mr Douglas Dunlop, 
we had the advantage of being escorted by the ‘ proctor ' of 
the University,' and dw privilege of an interview with the 
Principal I shall not easily forget the impression which 
this strange Scholastic menagerie made on my mind. 
Groups of nupils and students, of all ages and Moslem 
nationalfties, were squatting on the ground, round their 
respective teadiers and professors. The ycwinger boys were 
playing, idling, eating, or scribbling on squares of tin which 
at one time formed Receptacles for paraffin oil — an ubiquitous 
agent of civilization ; whilst the attention of the teachers 
w'as given to anything but the supervisiorf of tl»ir cla.sses.‘ 
Only the youths appeared to be occupied, more or less, 
with .serious study ; and, of these, the Moorish students 
alone gave one the impressiem of possessing intelligence. 
Picturesque elements relieved the general squalor of the 
environment : but die confiised medley of prayer and play, 
study and .stupor, were in stril^ng contimt, and did not 
create re.spect {or this renowned seat of Mohammedan 
learning. 

Cofittc SchooU <^n the odier hatid, Coptic Education, though a long 
way bdiind that ui Govemnj^ent Sdiools as r^^ards both 
efficiency and discipline, is for imadvanoe of Mohammedan 
pedagogics. After an interview with the Orthodox Patri- 
< One of Uie Uncheti wag banting for ptiaiitet. 
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arch, I was shown over the Cairo institutions by Wahby 
Bey, the Director of Coptic Schools. 

The principal school^ adjcnning the Coptic Cathedral at 
Cairc^ atcommodates 6oo boys, of whom about 400 pay fees. 
The course of instruction ii\ Primary Education covers four 
years, and incittKjies Arabic, Coptic, Arithmetic, Geography, 
and a forei^ language (French pr Ei^Hsh). There are 
about.an equal number of Ei^lish and. French pupils. In 
the Secondary course, which embraces two j^rs only, the 
same .subjects are proceeded widi, and Natural Science is 
taken up. The curriculum is necessarily based on that* 
of Govemmept Schools, in order to enable Coptic boys 
to quali^Jbr the Education Certiticate. But I observed 
considerable laxity of discipline, and noticed the insanitary 
state of the clas.s-rooms. The pupils, too, appeared anxious 
to show off : fierhaps they were only tl« shcnv-pupils ? 

There is ti large Coptic School at Alexandria. SmaJ^ 
schools are found also at Cairo and in the principal towns 
and villages of Egypt At Cairo there are tiift^chools for 
girls — one with 150 pupils; and some attem^ is being 
made to extend female elementary education. 

The yearly average of Copts who are able to satisfy the 
examiners for the Primary Certificate I believe, about 
forty in number. A large proportion of the Copts are, how- 
ever, educated in ‘the Schools of the American Mission, not 
only in the provinces of Upper Egypt, but also at Cairo. 

During the reign of Mohammed Ali, the foreign com- 
munities de^nded largely on the priests of their respective ” 
churches foi^the secular instruction of their children. But 
between 1 840 and 1 860 — ^when Engli^ Protestant Societies 
entered the mission field^numerous fore^ Schools and 
Colleges were opened, In order to meet the educational 
nCeds of the growing population. The majority of these, or 
certainly the most important, were Frttjch Csdholic founda- 
tions, to which the children of Syrian Quistians were sent 
in large numbers. The American Mission was established 
in 1854. The Jesuits did not aj^iear until about 188a 

French is taught in all these Schpols ; Arabic practically 
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in none — if we except the elementary instruction given to 
Copts in the American Schools. And whilst French forms 
the medium of instruction in a largp number of the institu- 
tions, English also Is widely diffu.sed by the American 
Mission. The attempt, in Ismail’s reign" («><a 1869) to 
establish what were called Free Schools, op*»n jjto boys of all 
nationalities and faiths,, succeeded for a timej! dsut, of the 
three Schools established, under Khedivial patronage — at 
Cairo, Alexandria, and Port Said — the Free School of Alex- 
anc|ria alone sun’ived at the end of 1887. In that year, 
the number of pupils in the European Schools of Eg>'pt 
.jvas 22,764, of whom no less than i 5,000 were Egyptians, 
— an immense increase durirjg the preceding dccjide.* 

It is not my intention to refer in detail to the numenius 
ft>reign Schools and Colleges. The Greek- and Italian 
Schools conhnd’ themselves more particularly to the ^uca- 
t^on of children of thme nationalities. The otHters are more 
sectarian, with objects, more or less avowed, of prosely-tism. 
England ^ha« tontributed very grudgingly and very sparsely 
to Education in Egypt : and, therefore, the movement now 
on foot to establish English Schools in Egypt, of a strictly 
undenominational character, by raising funds for an endow- 
ment,* .should receive* the support it deserves. Hitherto, 

• 

^ In 1875* there were onlf about 2000 included among the 9000 

pupils in European Schools 

^ Sir Charles Cookaon^ formerly li. M. ConaubGenerat and Judge at Alexandria, 
%\rote to the under date ist December 1898, a letter from which I make 

the following extraeta : — * Aft admirable site in Alexandria is already secured by 
thq Uheralify of a BfittSli merchant in that city, and an inl!ui» ttal committee 
formed there for carryteg out the plan« The schools, in ittcordance with the 
anicict of associalloii, are, aa reftnida their practical management and currtctilttm, 
under a board of gmrettiors, lo he appointed at the hrit genaral meeting of share- 
holders, and composed mi^ly ol tlie piincijjSal^ Britiah Anglo- Egyptian oflftclab, 
with Lmd Cromer as diaiimiin; and the education, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, is to he that of the beat British inatllutiotis (on the ** modem dde) for 
train!^ hoys and men of the middle and upper dasaea for pro^amions, commerce, 
and the puldic aendee. A conaidetable proportion of the aipilal required is 
already fubcetibed by natleca and reddmta in Egypt, of vartoui nationalities and 
creeds, who haim shown their a|>preciattott oPthe value of an English cducalton, 
and especially one where no refigioas propagandism will be peaaihle, byjnibicrtb- 
lag/ The idea of a Joint-Stock Association has, however, been abandon^ in 
favour of an endowed establishiheut. 
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the Evangelical schools of the American Mission have 
been the only media of diffusing a knov?ledge of the 
h:nglish language, apart from the Goternment Schools. 

The Catholic schools llave always discouraged the study 
of English. ^ 

The Mission of the Unit&l Presbyterian Church of North American 
America l\p#* met with a remarkable d^ree of success, 
particularly from the educational pbint of view, witb which 
only 1 am here concerned. Its agencies cover a vast field, 
embracing the Delta and Upper Egypt (up to Asw 4 n), 
with a branch at Kdsseir, on die Red Sea. Schools, 
churches, or other agencies are established in the capitals 
and in the large towns of every Province. The numb» 
of schoolif alone exceeds 120. In 1896, there were, 
in the Delta, 49 schools, with 110 teachers, and 4900 
pupils. • , 

In’their lieport for 1896, it is stated that ‘the number of 
girls’ schools has increased from 25 to 35 during the )«»•, 
and the number of girls in .school has increased from 2579 
to 3038 ; while the number of boys’ schooI^TIfroBdecreased 
by three, and the number of boys in school has decreased 
by 3 1 6.’ One-third of the number of girls, and three-fourths 
of the number of boys, are in village-schools, the teachers of 
vvhich are trained in the* Central Schools. The remainder 
receive advanced«education. 

In the Cairo Boys’ School, the religious sects from which 
the pupils were drawn, in 1 896, are represented as follows : 

Copts, 326; Mohammedans, 210; Protestants, 38; and 
Others, 66NX)f the 640 enrolled pupils, 409 paid, more or 
less, the fees for tuition, which are evai lower than those of 
the Govemmenk Schools. 

The survey I have n^aAe of the &lucational institutions Coaciusi«m 
of Egypt must now be brought to a close. Brief and im- 
perfect as this has been, it has doubtless exhausted the 
patience of the reader. But tiie importance of the subject, 
from my point of view,, will, I trust, excuse the tedious 
details and statistics whidi I have been compelled to intro- 
duce, fn order to illustrate and emphasize the relatively high 
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succes| of Educational reforms under the Anglo- Egyjrtian 
Administration. 


(f) Justice' 

HiMorieai Whilst puHty of Justice and individual' equality before* 
Retootpect^^ Law have inspired every department of the Anglo- 
Egypt^an Administration — representing, as th^ do, the 
essential elements df E^pdan autonomy and the hinda- 
mental principle of the British Control — the administration 
of Justice has been hampered by the peculiar local condi- 
tions, which provide for no less than four co-ordinate juris- 
dictions in the country*. There are Egyptiati Courts and 
European Courts * : mutually exclusive factors that present 
inapposite conditions for the unification of jurisdiction. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that the Administrations of Justice 
and of the Interior were the very last Departments to claim 
serious attenticMt. In fact, it was not until the year 
1 890, when Mr (afterwards Sir John) Scott came to Egypt, 
that our ir»*>cr{ 55 lence in the Department of Justice — limited 
and restricted as this has always bran — first took definite 
shape. 

Between the ye^rs 1884 and 1889, tli« Native Courts 
having entirely failed 'to deal with the brigandage then pre- 
vailing in the Provinces, their jurisdiction was superseded by 
Special Commissions, whose brief mandates were successively 
renewed, and whose arbitrary and sumnuuy jurisdiction 
amounted to that of Courts Martial. For five years the 
Criminal Code of the Native Tribunals remairred abeyance, 
whilst these CooimissiQns of Brigandage, uncter the Mudirs, 
or Governors of Provmoes, dealt with neqfly all criminal 
offences in a h^-hao 4 ed and barbarous fashion. Control 
being thus taken out of the hands oi the Ministry of Justice 
and .placed in those of the Ministry of the Interior, there 
was ocmsidaah^ friction between ^ two Departments of 
State, arising from anfiagoiiism to the essential principle on 

> Tlie Courts of Rdigious Low ; Ifce Kstive Courts ; the Mised Courts u ond 
the Coosttfer Courts* 
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'which the Native Tribunals were based: the separation of 
the Judicial Authority from the Executive 

Mr Scott, on his appointment in i 890 «s Judicial Adviser 
to the .Khedive, at onoe recc^ised the need of Egypt to 
strengthen her National Tribunals ; and, with his Egyptian 
‘and Indian experience to |^de him, he went the right way 
to work.* ^ JnsflSad of making a clean sweep of everything, 
in the nrtanner attempted the Commissions of Brigandage, 
he stiengthened the more promising elements, whilst ridding 
the Administration of its most glaring defects and abuses, 
i'hen, by d^rees, he introduced important changes of detail 
and Procedure, and entirely teoi^animd the Native Tribunals. 
In particular? he extended the system of Summary Justioe, 
instituted'' Administrative checks, and purged the Native 
Bench. 

In a country like Egypt, the Administration of Justice 
has special, difficulties to contend i^^ainst, apart from the 
International fetters that restrict freedom of initiative. «4Che 
success or failure of any system of Justice depends largely 
on the impartiality shown in the choice ^Jf^^dges : but 
appointment by merit was practically unknown before the 
British Occupation ; and, in the sphere of Justice, this 
guiding principle has been followed #>nly in the current 
decade. In a country ‘like Egypt,'^ the Native Bench is 
peculiarly susceptible to outside influences. At the present 
day it has gone far to achieve emancipation : but its absolute 
independence of external influences cannot be confidently 
expected in the future, unless the h^her administrative 
posts are^iQfained in the hands of Europeans, whose co- 
operation provides the necessary backbone to the Executive, 
and whose presence on the Bench inspires Uie morale and 
e^rit de arrps of the, Egyptian Judidaiy. In a country 
like Egypt, perjury or false testimony before the Courts is 
of common txxurrence ; and the peof^e are often afraid to 
give evidence. This reluctance to denounce crime and the 
tendency to shield crimirialsnrecessarily obstruct the develop- 
ment of reforms. • 

^ Mr Scott was mi Appeal Judge In the Mixed Tribunals fiom 1876 to 188a. 
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The reforms introduced ( 1 890- 1 898) by Sir John Scott 
into the Adniinistrative and Executive branches of the 
Judiciary have mere than justified his appointment, which 
originally met with such strenuous epposition. On his re- 
tirement last year, he had the satisfaction of leaving Egypt, 
fur the first time in ho* history, with Courts of Law that 
claim the respect and confidence of Europe&ns a^d Natives 
alike. The Native B^ich has been steadil]^ improving. 
The long-standing friction betwee^r the Ministries of Justice 
and of the Interior has been removed : and there is now 
more, cordial co-operation between the Parquet, the Mudirs, 
and the Police in the detection of crime. The Parquet are 
no longer r^arded as interlopers, but as thi responsible 
directors of the Judiciary Police. ^ 

Categories of A Study of the latest Returns .shows that the diminution 
of crime is not confined to a few .special localities, but is 
.spread generally over the whole of Egypt In his Report 
foe,- '898, Lord Cromer remarks: 'The total number of 
crimes committed in 1897 was 1437, as compared with 
1850 in decrease of 22 per cent The categories 

of crime, which depend more especially cm the general 
state of security, and, therefore, indicate the efficiency of 
the action of the Pplice, have diminished in still greater 
proportion. Robberies ' committed by armed gangs, com- 
monly known as brigandage, have fallen from 51 to 17; 
robberies accompanied with violence or other aggravating 
circumstances, from 440 to 280 ; highway robberies, from 
98 to 7$. As r^ards the disposal of these latter categories, 
25 ixjr cent were temporarily filed in i897,.fi^ want of 
sufficient evidence, or fiiulure to discover the perpctrab»rs, 
as coffipared with 31 per cent in 1896. The remainder 
were .sent forward to the Tribifh^s, where there were 
78 per cent, of convictions, as compared with 70 per cent, 
in 1896.’ 

In his Rtpori fix 1899, Lord Cromer gives the latest 
Statistics in these respects •- 

‘ The total numb^ of felonies ^mmitted in 1 898 was 
1342, as compared with 1866 in 1896, and 1424 in 189*7. 
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Robberies with violence have fallen from 625 in 1895, and 
-61S in 1896, to 372 in 1897 and 344 in *1898. The 
number of felonies committed per head of population was 
I to 5I3;^ in 1896, i toi 66 o 7 in 1897, and i to 7075 in 
1 898.* The number of criminal cases which have remained 
'■uftdiscovered for*want of etidence has lai^ely decreased, 
whilst the ntynb^ of convictions in cases sent before the 
Tribunals is steadily increasing, thos testifying to an im- 
provenfent in the manno' io which the 'cases are prepared 
by the local authorities.' 

A complete revision of the Penal and Criminal Procedure p<mi u»i 
(’odes is now being undertaken; and it is hoped that 
former will be Revised in the course of 1899. I may add,* 
that extrdhrural labour is one of the leadii^ features of the 
Egyptian penitentiary system.* 

A new Judicial Tariff, which materially ^reduced l^al judku Tusr 
costs, came ^to operation towards the end of 1897. In 
regard to this reform. Lord Cromer, in his Report for 1 899, 
remarks : 

• Far from reducing the receipts of the Tl 1 b*nals, this 
measure has resulted in a considerable increase of revenue, 
the figures being £K i 1 5,000 in 1 898 as against ;£^Ei 10,000 
in 1897. The number of important cases brought before 
' th^ Native Tribunals has klso materially increased. These 
facts seem to ixj^nt to the conclusion that the tendency, 
which previously existed amongst the Egyptians, to bring 
their suits, if possible, before the Mixed, in preference to the 
Native, Tribunals, was due to fiscal considerations rather 
than to any%^t of confidence in the Native Courts.’ 

In the Table (No. 6) given overp^, I have endeavoured 
to exhibit the Judicitd institutions of Egypt in their relation 
to the Ministry of Justiqf,Sn order to illustrate the line of 
initiative emanating fixjm the Central Executive, and to 

* ‘In thecoune^ lutyewtkwwuiMMed allowing praoien aentencMl to 
iminitoniiient. In detmh of fine or coats, the ptivUego of mhstitDting labour in the 
place of imptiaomnent. Up to the cteie wf last year, 40,070 pcnons had claimed 
to work rathm than be impriaimed. pie opeiatioa of the new system has enabled 
the D^Muryment to close the prisons for “contraveiUians ” (petty offences) both in 
Cairo and Aleaandria.’ 
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indicate their relative inter-dependence. This tabular state- 
ment includes only the Egyptian Courts and Administrative 
branches of the Judiciary. The Consulai^Courts are wholly 
outside tthe Jurisdiction* of the Khedivial Government; as 
also are tite Misged Courts. Penal Justice is still adminis- 
tered under the^ rights oh&ined by Consuls, according to 
the Capilulatfons ; and Civil Justice is given to the Mixed 
Tribunals, irf* place of Consuls, as fe^ds cases anck claims 
between Mixed nationalities. I have already dealt with 
these International Courts, in the earlier portions of this work. 

It will be seen, frcxn a glance at the Table, that'th^ 
Department of the Public Prmecutor in the Ministry of 
Justice Im dnect relations with the Ministry of the Interior, 
and Urat the Committee of Jtidicial Surveillance exercises 
su|)ervision over the National Tribunals and the Parquet ; 
whilst the Mehkem^ dn the one hand, and the Comity du 
Contdntieux* on the other, provide for other national and 
international conditions. Indirect and inter-relation^^re 
indicated at the points of juncture. 

The Mehkem^ are Religious Courts, deali?t|^ with ques- The Mehinmts 
tions affecting the personal status of Mohammedans — ^such as, 
marriage, divorce, succession, and registration of title-deeds. 

Into these Courts, the corruption of which has been so 
notorious, the Government hesitated* to introduce reforms, 
until their hand* was forced by the eva--recurring scandals 
and the public complaints that made interfoence a necessity. 

In his Report for 1 898, Lord Cromer outlines the situation 
as follows : * The quasi-religious character with which the 
Moslem pffUic invests these Courts has hitherto precluded 
any attempt at reform. Ultimately, complaints became so 
rife that it wa» resolved to re-oigantze the procedure, to 
institute a rigorous syafoSn of inspection, and to make no 
new nominations of Judges who had not a diploma from 
the Universify of El-Azhar <Mr from the Mussulman Law 
School (Dar el-Olum), and satisfied the Board of Selection 
as to thdr knovdedge of New rqfulations were there- 

fore presented to the Council of Ministers, and became law. 

The chid" changes are as follows Finality of decision is 
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secured by the institution of Courts of First Instance with 
a single Appeal ; the Judgment is final and executory 
after Appeal. T.Se power hitherto possessed by the parties 
to reopen their case after Judgment no longer exists. 
Judgment by default on the non-appearance of thfc de- 
fendant, after due citation, is introduced. Documentary 
evidence is allowed as proof; whereas oral evidence alone 
was pr-*viously admitted; Registers are obligatory, in which 
the citation, the substance of the claim, and the Judgment 
are entered. These registers are subject to periodical in- 
spection. Execution of Judgments is effected by the 
ordinary Administrative audwrities. The Ministry h:»s 
the power of constant and rigorous ins|x,*ction. The 
Judges (Kadis) are also subjected to the disciplinary con- 
trol of a Commission presided over by the Minister of 
Justice.' All .these excellent innovations, I-ord Cromer 
adds, are admitted to be within the limits of Mohamitiedan 
I-a.. ; and the changes that have been introduced have been 
warmly welcomed by the public* liut reforms of procedure 
will be of liet^ avail unless the personntl of the Courts can 
be improved. 

The PflhBt The Procureur-G^n^ral, or Public Prosecutor, Is under the 

Prosecutor ordcTs ofdthe Ministry of Justice. He is resjxrnsible 

for the investigation and ptx>secuiion of crime, through his 
representatives (the Parquet), attached to all Courts of 
the National Tribunals. P'or this purpose alone, the Police 
are under hi.s cxders. Formerly, this Department worked 
badly with the Police and the Mudirs. The members of 


> NcveitbelnM, rdbnil tkiifiem to be as fiu off as ever. lawd Cromer, in bis 
ktportJiat 1899, rentaite s ‘ Uafottiniatelf, there is in Egrpt a wWc gap between 
the conception and the eacattkn of wfonns. At the timefthe Regulation* were 
framed, I felt doahtfal aa to tli^ appikatioiif' ^ ngnt to my that m/ lean in 
this tespeet have been fealiaed.* The Conrts haw, In fact, displayed a marked dis 
inclination to depart in any way iiraai Ihalr tradftioRid method* gf procedure ; and. 
quite reecntiy, appealed, wMi atkceca, the teterwntkm of the Sultan of Turkey, 
asKhnlifa. Imid CnNBW ooadndeu wftfi tim fidlowiaK pregnant paawge The 
reform of an esatmlfally Moalem iutitatilB can mom properly be umlertaken by 
Mosknis Ibemaeiws, 1 can only again efpress my h^ that Egyptians of 
position and influence will, sooner or later, uke this matter in hand and insist on 
the adoption of measures calculated to improve the admitiistraiion of these 
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the Parquet were young Kurojjeans, many qf whoni were 
unfitted for life in the Provinces ; and the Police objected 
to receiving orders from men whom the>? r^arded as out- 
siderg. ‘Owing to their inexperience of local conditions and 
Uieir occasional »rr<^ancc, ^e Parquet were for some time 
unable to wqj'k^ .smoothly with the P^'cvincial authorities. 
Moreover, s'lt the Central Adminis^tion, the Public Pro- 
secutqr and fiis principal assistants werq apt to r^arif them- 
selves as a Court of Af^peal, to whom questions of adminis- 
tration were referable, until their duties were more clearly 
defined and limited. In 1895, the experiment was maefe of 
app< liming aq Egyptian Procureur-G^6ral, in place of a 
French law>'er : but two years later, after a second NativS 
apjxiintment had been made, die office of Public Prosecutor 
was given tw an Englishman, who now holds it The 
exfienment of dejjcnding on Native talent and initiative thus 
provetl to btf premature. It is as well, however, to note ffiat 
the attempt was made. 

Owing to the negligence of its prime dutj^complaint was 
frequently lodged against the Department of the^ublic Pro- 
secutor, that cases brought before the Native Tribunals w'ere 
too frequently entrusted to a * substitute,' or junior member 
of the Parquet, and were laid l^fBre the Courts in a 
manner to satisfy the requirements of Justice. All this 
dereliction of difty has now been checked, serious cases 
being always conducted by a leading member of the Parquet. 
The confession of a prisoner on the capital charge is no 
longer ncc^sary to .secure conviction.^ 

CoumT The (lifeiities, though considerable, are ty no means insnrmonntoble. 
lliey have been solved in other countries without in anjr degree infringing the 
well recognised prinoiple that the Sheria is immntable. I invite the attention of 
ligyptian reformers to this subj^ If the Mehkemehs could be placed on a 
re^ly sound footing by Egyptian agents acting on the impulse afforded by a 
spontaneous espreasioo of Egyptian public opinion, it would do more to convince 
the world the self-governing capacity of the l^yptians than any eff the some- 
what irrelevant di«-»«"»*rions I occasionally read on tins subject. Every real 
sympatbisec with Egyptian as[Hi*tions-aand there are, I am glad to say, many in 
this category—would beartiljawelc<|ne the evidence which would be afforded by 
the yMu-tptfon and eaceution of a reform of this natnre.* 

‘ Tbe result has been that in 1898 ten capiul charges were executed, as com- 
pared to five in 1897 and four in 1896. • 
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Tilt Parvitt At *;very &|udina town and at every Governorat there is 
now a Director of the Parquet, who is in close touch 
with the Mudir oiV the one hand and with the Public Pro- 
secutor at Cairo on the other. The Mudir being at the 
head of the Police, the work of the Parquet is greatly facili- 
tated by his co-operation. And, as the public Prosecutor 
is under the immediate orders of the Ministiy of Justice, 
surveillance and control over all the Parqu^s are both 
direct and efficacious. 

The members of the Parquet, being well versed in Law 
and* highly efficient public servants, do know the value of 
evidence : whereas the Mudirs are incapable of conducting 
dWminal investigations and fuosecution. MoreovCT,^they are 
not open to outside influence ; and they report di'rect to the 
Ministry of Justice. Omissions and imperfe<;;tions in the 
preparation of evidence for the prosecution are now (since 
the reorganization of the Parquet in 1895) becoming increas- 
ingly rare ; whilst time has done much to remove the 
objections on Jhe score of youth and inexperience hitherto 
raised agairtst members of t^ Parquet 

Committee of A further check on the Administration of Justice is 

sorreuienco exerciscd through the Committee of Surveillance, composed 
of five European lawyers and presided over ly the Judicial 
Adviser, under whom are five Inspectors. The powers of 
this Committee, which was established in 1891, as a check 
on the one-judge system, have been extended to include 
the work of the Parquet as well as to supervise the decisions 
of the National Tribunals. ‘The superintendence of the 
Committee,’ Sir Jcdui Scott explains,’ ‘either^ by its own 
action or the aetkm of its Inspectors, does not include any 
change in any dec&lon, civil or penal, that *has been given 
by any Tribunal in theiBountiy. Its sole object Is, by letter 
and circular and oral diseouion, to maintain purity arid 
sound law.’ Its purview attends over the Nummary and 
First Instance Courts only. The Court of Appeal is not 
.subject to its supervision, but remains the Supreme Native 
Tribunal of the countiy. Each yW the judgmoits pf ,the 

‘ E^pt, No. I (1896). 
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Tribunals have improved ; whilst the numerous Civulars 
isuued by the Committee of Surveillance have contributed 
to form a body of jurisfmidence of the higllest value.^ 

Tl^re* are now establi^ed in Lower and Upper Egypt : National 
Jgrty-five Summary Justice, Tribunals, on the one-judge 
system, which claims up t» jCioo, and award punish- 
ments extending to three years' imprisonment; seven Courts 
of Firiit Instance, with seven to ten Judges attached tS each 
• Court ; two Contravention Tribunals, tw. one at Cairo and 
one at Alexandria ; and the Supreme Court of Appeal, at 
Cairo, in which there are twenty Crnmcillors, ten of whom • 
are Egyptian^ eight are British, and the remaining two 
are Kuroijrans, These represent and include the Nationaf 
Tribunals' of Egypt, the Coctes and Procedure of which 
are based on those of the Mumd, or International, Tribunals. 

They therefore administer a European tystem of law affecting 
the bu'\k of the population.* 

The Summary Courts have been greatly improved since 
1895; whilst the great increase in theisi. number and 
jurisdiction has sensibly affected tite central ' Tribunals, 
which, for less important cases, have automatically developed 
into Provincial Courts of Appeal rather than being restricted 
to Courts of First Instance, thus reducinl|f the work of the 
Sftpreme Court of Appeal to the more serious cases. Suits 
about land are the most numerous among the cases brought 
before the Summary Courts, the majority of which involve 
trifling sums. Therefore, in order to cheapen and expedite 
litigation, and, above all, to secure respect for the Law by 
ensuring ininlhdiate judgments and prompt execution, great 
care is taken to appoint competent Judges, with adequate 
jx>wers of jurisdiction. A| tte plaintiff wins in about six 
out of every seven castiK, there does not appear to be an 
undue amount of \exatious litigaticHi in Egypt 

In the Courts of First Instance, dedrion in cases of 

' The * Reeueil de J«rlspnideiices* established imd edited by M, Sharabati, has 
also helped to nialce coodkts of juri^nideiice of larer oconmoce. 

* The Judges at the Pirovincial cartels and at the 45 Judictai centies are all 
Egyi^tanr the majority being Mohammedans. An exception Is noted overpage, 
in the First Instance Tribunals* • 
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Appeal from the Summary Courts, in all mtsclemeanours 
and suits up to £ioo, is 6nal. Graver offences and higher 
suits are brought at the outset bt^ore the Courts of First 
Instance, appeal from which is carried to the Sifpreme 
Court at Cairo. The Judges, of these Courts, in order rrv 
estimate the value of oral testimcmy, inquire to have a 
thorough acquaintance wtdt Arabic, as well as a soun<i 
knowledge and experience of Law. The Courts of First 
Instance remain, therefore, mainly in Native hands.* Happily, 
the School of Law at Cairo is turning out excellent lawyers. 

The number of European judges In the Supreme C'rmrt 
of Appeal was increased in 1896 from seven to ten. The 
remaining ten Councillors au« Egyptian.s. This strong 
European element increases public confidence : it should 
go far to remove the obstacles to the unification of jurisdic- 
tion in Egypt' If amalgamation of all the Judicial institu- 
tions of the country be ever attempted, undoubtedly the best 
solution will be found in strengthening and improving the 
National Tribimalst which, even at the present day, may l>e 
r^arded as competent bodies. 

unitjrof In regard to this important point, and in view of the fact 
an ion nwuulate of the Mixed Tribunals expires (unless 

it be renewed) on"3^st January, 1900, I cannot do better 
than quote the remarks of Sir John Scott, who, in a letter 
to TAe Times of 1 3th Februarj- 1 899, says : 

‘ The public is already aware that the National Tribunals, 
which must not be emtfounded with the Mixed Tribunals, of 
Egypt have so much improved under English guidance that 
they have now not only won the confidence'^f the natives 
in their disposal sA all civil native disputes, but they have 
also shown remarkable independence in their admini.stratton 
of criminal justice. An important question is now looming 
in the distance and not very lar off. Are not these National 
Courts of Egypt oqiable of doing all the judicial work of 
the country sufficieatly wdl^to justify the Egyptians in 
claiming the ordinary ri^t of ^ry country to administer 

‘ Tbcfe •!« two European lawyer* in Uk Tribwial of Ftm Inatance* at Cairo, 
and ooc in that of Aleaandria. . 
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justice to all who dwell within its limits ? Otie half sof the 
members of the national Court of A{^>eal are foreign judges, 
though named and paid ly ^^pt : indeed, all are English 
save twie excellent Bel^an lawyer — the Vice-President of 
^e Court is a s<)pnd Ei^Us]^ lawyer — so that there is every 
^arantee fmrjM^d justice. 

‘ Is not the time crnning near when England and Egypt 
might;, tc^tl^ announce, as France did singl^andetf about 
Tunis, that there is no longer any necessity^ for a system of 
international Courts? 

* It would no doubt be necessary, as France did, to increase 
for a time the.foieign elemrmt in the Judiciary ; and it would 
be equall^^necessary to guarantee all respect to the religious 
Mahomedan tribunals, whose judges would remain as they 
are. But alljthose int er este d in ]^ypt would be glad to see 
the country invested wfth full judic^ power and relieved 
of the incuims of an international Judiciary compose^, of 
English, French, German, Austrian, Italian, Russian, Ameri- 
can, Greek, Spanish, Portt^ese, Belgian, Iftutch, Swedish, 
Norwegian, amd Danish nominees of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

* Of course this will not be done in the coming year. But 
the very remarkable progress of the. li^tiona! Courts has 
brought this question into the range of practical politics.’ 

(d) Interior 

The work of reform in Egypt is nowhere surrounded by • uen. not 
greater difficulties than in the Department of the Interior. 

To oradicafS^the corruption of centuries of misrule,^ to 
create ' an order of things possessing the dements of stability 
and progress,* and to tn||n Native administrators in the 
functions and art of ^vemment, time is needed. The 
netv organization of the Interim is only five years old. If, 
as I have already indicated, we hesitated for so long a 
period of years before serioqply attempting to reform the 

* Before die introdaetioii of Earoptsn reforms— esy, is the dme of Mohaiimied 
Ali— 4ocat gotmimmt in Egypt followed on the lines of the Romsn (Ntganiza- 
Uon. 

K 
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system of Provincial organization and administration, it was 
not merely because this task was invested with exceptional 
risk and diflSculty, but chiefly because time was required 
in order to study the country and to create an 'dfRcient 
British InspectcHrate Lmd Ci^er has more than oncq 
remarked, that the main principle upcm w^tch the work ol 
reform in ^ypt has bear based, from the very autset, may 
be suihnted up in a single frfuase: European head and 
Egyptian hands. ‘ Our task,’ he explains, in his Rtpart for 
1 896, • is not to rule the Egyptians, but as far as possible 
to teach the Egyptians to rule themsdves. In the re- 
organization of the Ministry of the Interior, this principle 
Ras been thoroughly borne in mind European initiative 
suggests measures to be executed ly Egyptian agency, 
while European supervision ccuitrols the maiyier in which 
they are executed The first and most remarkable result 
has been tite disappearance of friction in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Department. . . . Differences of opinion on 
every kind of subject were constantly arising between 
English officials and the native Minister, and between the 
Public Security Department and other branches of the 
Administration. Since the new oiganisation came into 
force, I naay say thkt my intervention in these matters has 
been reduced to a minimum. ... It is hardly necessary for 
me to add, that this satisfactory state of affairs is only 
partly due to the change of system. A very large share 
must be laid to the credit of the two Egyptian Ministers 
who have presided over the Ministry of tIte Interior since 
April i 894 > that Jh to say, Nubar Pasdia and>!iis successor, 
Mustafa Pasha ffiMni Widimit their cordial cooperation 
and encouragement^ aided ly the tact and judgment dis- 
played by Mr Gorsi the [late] Adidser to the Department 
of the Interior, a successful result could not have been 
attained.' In otiier words, ’men, not measures' arc what 
Egy{^ chk% requi^ to guide her in the path of regenera- 
tion. ^ , 

In 1883, we did, indeed, make an attempt to find a ekus 
ex machini. But the experiment was a lamentable faiiure. 
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Lnd resulted in a serious blow to British pre^ige. )ieed I 
add, that I refer to die mission of Mr Clifford Ll<^d, who, 
in the course of his brief career (1883*1884), ran amok 
amo^ Egyptian institutions, and did far more harm than 
ffood ? ‘ As a ^ttlt of mq; failure to deal effectively with 
tne Administ^^pn of the Interior, the nomination of two 
English Ifis|iectors-General to take up the work of Mr 
Cliffojd Lloyd had to be withdrawn, in order to appease 
Nubar Pasha and to secure his continued co-operation. 

The question of die oiganizadon and control of the Police, 
which laigely ivas responsible for this imfiasse, formed* the 
subject of he§ted controversy up to within a few years ago, 
when it settled in favour of an equal division of respon- 
sibity, as l&etween the Judiciary and tl« Executive, for the 
maintenance pf order and the detecdon of crime. General 
Valentine Baker, who first undertook the tadk of reorganiz- 
ing die Poliee, devoted all his energy and an undue aii|^unt 
of his resources to the creation of a semi-military Gendar- 
merie. Even after his undisciplined rabblsawas decimated 
at El Teb, in the Eastern Sudan, early in 1884, he, on his 
return to Egypt, reversed the reforms which Mr Clifford 
Lloyd had introduced during his absence, and once again 
organized a Gendarmerie, though %. different footing. 
On the death of General Valentine Baker in 1887, his 
men were drafted into the Regular army, as the iith 
Sudanese Battalion. Between 1890-1891, the present 

* Mr Cliflbrd Lloyd bad had no ptevioas ezperieiioe of ]^ypt : but, with tbe 
best intentionPaefl misdirected se^ be succeeded in overturning everything on 
which be could lay hands. At first invest^ widi a vegM oommisaion to set the 
Egyptian house in order, as 'Director-General of ICefomis,’ he subsequently 
accepted the definite duties of Ui^er-Secteiaiy of State in the Miiustiy of the 
Interior. Me undermined native authority in the Provinces by dealing direct 
with subordinate <^cials ; and he quarrelled with everybody, his own country- 
men not excepted. His fitll was duC prindpally to the antagonism of Nubiur 
Pasha (on the vexed question ci the reorganisntlon of the Police^ etc.) who secured 
his ree^ as the essential condilkn of his own co-opeimttoa, wbldi at that time 
was necessary to our work of reform. %b Clifibrd Utqrd’s most enduring monu- 
ment in Egypt is bis creation of trkt important Depnrtaents — the Bnsons, and 
Public Health — whidi were instituted to meet the most ni^ent needs of Provincial 
reform. (^ Milner’s ' England in Egypt.’) , 
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Lord J^itchenpr took over the temporary control of the' 
Police ; and he and his successor were the 6rst to introduce 
elective reforms. The Police were titered^ placed under the 
orders of their own racers, adbo^ Hair the purpose of main- 
taining order, were th<unsdve3 si||bject to the jurisdiction 
the Mamurs, whose complaints 1 ^ to be,^!^^ direct fo 
the Ministry of toe Interior. 

§ CetUrat OrgemiztUim 

The new organization of the Ministry of the Interior was 
not completed until November 1895. Since that date, the 
efforts of the English heads of Department have been 
directed chiefly to the perfbction of detaib in the Adminis- 
tration : in a word, to makii^^the machinery of government 
work smoothly and eflfecttvdy. la the Provincial Adminis- 
tration, which afects toe very foundations of social order in 
Egypt, the Britito Control is rrow equally distidbuted'over 
all me local offidds — Mudiis and Police alike. Local 
administration is subjected, in all its Immches, to a smurch- 
ing and rigorous inspection by British officials, who report 
direct to toe tootish Adviser at toe Ministry of the Interior. 
The latter is therefore in a positkm to ensure proper atten- 
tion being given te toe reports of his Inspectors : so that 
the Administration is conducted on toe sound piinciffle of 
‘ European head and l^yptian hands.' « 

Lord Cromer affirms that, in practice, toe machine works 
smoothly. There is little or no friction with the local 
authorities. The Mudirs, in particular, have gained by the 
new conditions whidh mgulate thdr position ar\£}- tidine their 
prosi^»:ts. NepotKpn has bem diecked. The antecedents 
and qualifications of all Provincial officials have been 
thoroughly examined ; .and, udiilst'the services of inefficient 
puUic servants have diqiemed with, those deserving 
recognition have beat duly resraiadcxl. SecpnddPy Certificates 
are now required <A all. toe h^^er^pade assistants appcmted 
to toe govemh^ stafiT of toe Provintos. The result is seen 
in a very considerable impiovement in their diaracttf and 
intelligence. 
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I The present simple organization of the Degartmei^ of the Orguiatioa 
Interior is well adapted to tlie capacity of its Native scents, 
and provides for all-pervading influ^ce of the British 
Inspectorate. In tbe Table (No. 7) given overpage, I have 

4 roiiped all the D^MUtments of Administration under their 
■spective syst^ns of Ofganmtion. !t will be seen that the 
Local Orgasuzation (Govemorats, Mudinbs, and Oases) is 
wholly in Native hands, excepting the Commandants of 
Police, who are Englishmen. The Central Oiganization 
is retained exclusively in the charge of the Executive, or 
the three highest officials in ffie Mim'stty of the Interior, 
of whom the British Advisca*^ is nec^sarily the principal 
agent of the Government Moreover, Englishmen rule In 
all the *^ief departments of the. Central Administration. 

Finally, the pecentralized Otganizatkm embraces the regions 
outside Egypt Proper (SinaJ^ Red Sm Littoral, Kassala, the 
old frontier Provinc^ and the Tetfitodes south of^adi 
Haifa), which are administoed by the Military Autho^es. 

In the Local Organization, each Mudirf% is divided into 
Districts (Merkazes), under a Mamur Morkaz, who is in- 
variably an Egyptian. The Merkazes are divided into 
villsges, each under an Omddi, or village-headman. De- 
tachments of the Police Force are stationed in all Gover- 

* • 

Borats* and in the chief town of each Mudirfa and each 
Merkaz. The policing of the villages is entrusted to the 
village-watchmen, the Gaffirs. A numb«r of Mudirias are 
plac^ under each English Inspector, who supervises the 
manner in which the local authorities discharge their duties. 

Thus, the \wts of government in the Provinces have well- 
defined spheres and respottsible duties, under the supesvision 
of the British Inspectorate, which emanates from the Central 
Executive. • • 

* The reforms introduced in 1894-1895 thoroughly over- Adaumtuatim 

• • 

^ Mr Gofiti wlto fiUtd that ^ with to gtest dUstinetioii merit until the 
cud of hu now been tf^nted^o lumed ^ Elwln Pnlmer, tewgned, as 

Financbl Adviser to the He is sacoeeded« with somei^t dmi^ed 

functions, by Mr MiehelL 

* Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said, Sues, DamietU, and Ariche. 
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liauled the Provincial Administration and placed it upon a 
rational basis. The position and duties of all tHb local 
functionaries — from Gi^rs up to Mudirs— were clearly 
defined^ excuses frnr o^presskm were removed ; and oppor- 
tuniKes for illicit gain were reduced to a minimum. Lxtcal 
'"^tetf^ovramment^was given ^ first to nine, and subsequently 
to fifteen, •tplvns,* where munidpalities or Town Councils 
{Commissiom locaUs) were ^tablished, in addition* to the 
Provmcial Assemblies.* 

The general direction of these reforms is outlined in Lord 
Cromer’s Report for 1897, in the following passages ; . 

‘ The first of these [measmes fi>r the prevention of crime] 
was the re 4 >rganiasation of the foiee of village-watchmen 
(Gaffirs^!^ Formerly, these watduaestw)!!*^ far too numerous.® 
They received a very low rate of pay; indeed they were 
often not paid at all. •They were not unfr^uently a source 
of danger rather than of security to ^le inhabitants. Under 
the reformed plan the number of Gafiirs has been fibrgely 
reduced. Thty have been carefully selected, and are suffi- 
ciently paid. There seems evesy reason tcT suppose that the 
Gaffirs are now becoming «ui efficient bodty of men, upon 
whom reliance can be placed for the maintenance of public 
security in the vilis^i;es.’ As regards further measure — 
a Law r^[ulating the position and powers of the Omdehs, 
or village-headniien — Lord Cromer remarks : ‘ Under the old 
r^ime the Omdehs possessed large powors, which they 
very geno’ally abused. On the other hand, considerable 
responsibilities were thrown on them. They were in a very 
great degfb^ responsible for the maintenance of public order, 

' Ataiat, DuBftoliur, DunietU, Uuumts, Mefioet d-Fayam, Makallah el- 
Kobra, Saea, Tadi^ Zagaaig, Bcnha, d-Kom, ZSfta, Beni-Saef, Minia, 

Kena. Five tnore have aincc^hlen added, aocor^ng to Lord Ctontet's Report 
Cor 1899. 

* See Oiganh^Law of Egypt* pobiiibed at an Aj^iendix (IV). 

* Before Colood Kitchener lednced thdr tanks, the Gaffirs ninat have numbered 
about I in 7 of the md p^wla t io n . Itiat was rather a targe proportion ; and, 
oooiiderinf that the Gaffirs were ngiaid, unwilling, and undisciplined, it u not 
surprising that they often aided igd abetted acts of brigandage, mr the laiding of 
viyagea, hamlete, ate., in whidt the Omdehs themsdves were o c ca sion a lly im- 
plicated. {Autkor^s /ifUe.) 
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and not unfrequently suffered vicarious punishment if order, 
was noc maintained. The first sti^ taken in the direction 
of administrative, reform naturally tended to curtail the 
powers of the Omdcfos. The mftwk wail afaoltidied,[i8893. 
Recruitment, the collection of taxes, aixl other similar objects 
were regulated. . . . Tim poritidn of -Omdeh has now bee;f 
surrounded with sufficient attraction to reAffer it an object 
of legitimate arobitiem to village notables. On the other 
hand, the Omdehs have been associated with the Police in 
the maintmiance of puldic security. . . . The responsibility 
of Qmdehs for the seoirity of their vilh^es has been defined : 
they are fmeed to ke^ a cmefiil watch over all suspicious 
characters living within their jurisdiction.’ And, moreover, 
in order to relieve thh fifork of die Summary Aiibunals, 
jurisdiction to try Civfl cases rd^it^ to personalty, in which 
the sum involved does not ex(|toBd P^T. too (aSout £t), has 
been conferred on a oarddn nmnber of Omd<^^ 

Tkc Mamurs of Districts and the Mudirs of Provinces 
are all Mussulmans.* Under the new r^pme these re> 
presentatives of the Pashallk, or governing caste, are 
becoming an efficient body of public smrants; and the 
newer men have received meue adequate trainmg for their 
responsible ofikxs. . They repmt direct to the Ministry 
of the Intorior. 

The diminution of crime throi^hout Egypt is the result, 
not of specially favourable circumstances, but, as Lord 
Cromer points out, * to a solid improvement in the working 
of the administrative machine, and, consequently, in the state 
of public secuiify.’* 

With these ^.rnearks on the general dtuation, 1 now 
pass on to review tne swioos Departments pf the Ministry 
of the Interior. 


§ JLoced 

cowBorate Of the ^ Gfovei§ioiatl, onfy Alexandria, whme the 
European deisent is^coidkteriUi^ enjoys foil Municipal 

* TlwKSKliidvsIfadtofw Lower &g}Ept, ad lowtflcB fat Upper EQfpt.. 

^ E^t Na t (1898} p. 35. 
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freedom, so far as this can be secured under the Capitu- 
lations. The Monicipalt^ of Alexandria, 'composed of 
native and European tdenwnts, is necessarily subject to 
political* influences ; and its early history was somewhat 
cheqUered : but, recent years — under the excellent 
''^^Msidency of ^Mdcur Bey^t has shown some capacity 
in Ae diceqfhm of local sdf-gnovmnment Neither in 
Alexandria '^or in the other towns, whore Comritissious 
, locaUs are established, can rates and taxes be imposed, as 
with us, owing to the Capitulations, which would exempt 
foreigners from their flur steue of tiliese. For instance, 
water is (xud for as gas, mea^ and other domestic com- 
modities are*paid for. 

Thete*hie English Commandant Police at Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Port Ssdd; but die Governor of Cairo 
is an Egypliwi, as also are thd' Govepors of Suez, 

Damietta, ar^ Ariche--~the renimnln^ Govenuxats. 

Town Councils have been est^lished (since 1893) in TownConndit 
twenty of the Provincial towns.* The|e ComnUssiom 
locales, or embryo municipalities,' reomve an annual grant 
for local expenditure. Each is composed of seven 
members, four of whom ' are popularly elected ; and is 
presided over by die (^^ovemor of tho Province (Mudir) 
or his wekil. A delegate of the Mmistiy of die Interior, 
who always is an Englishman, also has a seat on the 
Council, but no executive functions : and he reports direct 
to the Ministry. Meetings are hdd monthly, durit^ the 
Session. The subjects discussed deal principaliy with 
water and *i<gigation, lighting, the upkeep of roads, and 
local improvements. • 

The limited ludicud powers oinfmod on the Omdehs vuuc* 
in 189s have been fultly and tempoatdy exercised. 

These powers esctoid to the award of 24 hours’ im- 
prisonment and to the impositirm of a fine not exceed- 
ing 1 s piastres (three shillings). The Oimkhs now feel 
themselves lesponsiMe «fo^ j^Mic ordm* in toeir villages : 

* Enw s e m ad m psft S63 (feot-note). Alextndria and Manaoia have falter 
Municipal prlfilegeta 
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and, ^ing supported by the Police, the Tribunals, and 
the (^vemment, th<y no loi^ger hesitate to hand over 
well-known crimitials to the Authorities. Another result 
is that the Tribunals are saved* the trouble of< dealing 
with petty local disputes. 

Omdehs and Slwikhs of villsges, in on^r to be eiigifflC 
must be not less than 35 years of age, and pcsMss at least 
ten actes of land, except in the hamlets and VRIi^es where 
the land belongs to non-residents. are elected by the 

Provincial Assemblies. Their services are recognised b>' 
exemption of land-tax in respect of 6 ve acres of land ; and 
their diildren are not Balde to military service. In case 
of derdiction of du^, tfaqr are sub^t to the juri^iction of 
the Mudirfa: but thi^ ere removable only by the Ministr>' 
of the Interior. ^ 

The Gaflirs aue under the orders *of the Omdehs, who are 
personally responrifate for the security of their •sub-districts ; 
and in every village there is a sheikh of the Gaflirs. The 
number of wa^dimen is fixed by the Mudtria, in consulta- 
tion with the local Omdeh; and it cannot be augmented, 
except with the permisskm of the Ministry. The men are 
appointed fay dm Mamur, on the recommendation of the 
Omdeh. Exempted fiom senrfce on tihe they 

receive also some dight remunaraticm ; and their dismissal 
must come from the Mudiria. • 

Tb* OMct The Oases are attadmd to the respective Mudirias, and 
are pUumd uiuler l^ypttan Marnors. Shra,* the most distant 
oasis, is under the jurisdiction of Damanhur. 

§ CmitoUatd Admimistraiiom 

The only Adminirt|utioiis invitfi^ special reference, under 
this head, are the Pubjlic Health, PuMk Security, Discipline, 

♦ 

’ A iall aceoa nt of tUt faMpsiUag oMbw dw ssalsiU Jvpitar Ammon, la given 
in the nmmtieevf aqr jonni^tUtbcr, in Uw Splint of itA <uider the titk of 
*Fram%einxt» t>inde’(Himt4Bla(lMt^iilikhi*Sinetmudwith numeroo* 
feptodttctikMtt from mg own pfaotognph*. ei£ Indd e ntnliy, tho book desk etio 
erlth the Sennmi Qaeition>-^ mdi ritnl fr^tortnoen to S^grpl— Stem (being the 
outpofl of the Senumi, whoie domination over the Snhai* U abeohite. 
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Prisons, and Slave Trade Departments. The remainiyg De- 
partments of the Central Administration are ; the Inspectorate, 
Administrative, Flnanctid and Registration, Stores, Legal, and 
Archives. • 

Tire Medical and Sanrti^ Department was the creation Public Health 
^ Mr CliflTord ^Joyd ; and it made a bad start Dr Sand- 
with, who was the first to be placed in charge of the Public 
Healtji was so zealous in dismissing corrupt Officials 

and so energetic in the introduction of re&Mms, that he 
roused considerable opposition amongst dtose who preferred 
the old order of thills, and was eventually ousted b^ an 
‘ ignoble intri^e,' as Sir Alfred Milner does not hesitate to 
affirm, ^is was in the year 1885 ; suxl, for the next five 
years, comparatively s%ht prc^fli^ was made in this 
Department. , But at die bqginiung of the present decade, 

Rogers Pasha, the Prindtpal Medical Officer ^o the Egyptian 
Army, was appointed Director«Genei 4 i. Under bis vigorous 
and enlighten^ initiative, the Department of Public Health 
has made immnise strides in the direction ^ improving the 
sanitary condition of the towns, but chiefly in providing 
hospitals, dispensaries, and an organized and efficient Sani- 
tary Service. Unfortunately, all these appanages of a 
civilized Stat^ which lu^ to be ^rnddri practically anew, 
were so costly, that the overburther^ Egyptian Govern- 
ment was not in*a position, before 1895, when a period of 
financial ease set in, to meet any but essential expenditure. 

It required a cholera ejudemic (1895-1896)^ to bring 
home to the Authorities die absolute need of introduc- 
ing wider and more stringent measures of sanitation. 

Five public disinfecting-stations were established ; many of 
the mosques wece {Mit in^ a mme sanitary state, by closing 

• 

’ The epidemic of wac not nearly to leme aa that of 1883. Never- 

thtleiSi in i|^te ot^tibe advaiiee of scieiice and the tpleadid devotion of an over- 
worked Afm!o-£0ptian staif» ont of ai»ooo caaea ftiUy iS^ooo fell victims to the 
scourge. 1 ^ high mortaSty vvas, hogeveTi dne In a large measiare to the con- 
cealment of diet. Oallke Bombi^ the Eg^tan aathorittei did not hesitate to 
impoae tcgi^tioii and other needral meesnrea. The eholera was imported into 
E|^t fi&m the Hc^at by pilgrimi relnmtng from Mecca. 
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the latrines, etc ; ' an Institute of Hygiene was created, 
and placed in charge of a Ewopean hacteriologist ; initial 
reforms were introduced toto 4ie Medkal Sdiool, upon 
which the Sanitary Service relies tor its laipply of* Medical 
Officers ; white a large number of liospitais and dispensaries 
were opened in the Provincea* But epidbmics of choiSra 
— since the disease is not endemic to Egypt-Mrannot be 
stampfid out by such means, st> long as the |k>pulatlon is 
unprovided with tlus ordinary safeguards against the spread of 

^ Lord Cromer pubUdicf the felfewlsgi In his iSsp: 

* l!tst yesf,*Slr Jdim Eofm willei, * I athided to the tneoeHlitl sttompl msde 
to deal mcwe et^ashmlf fee naltatlop of iiios(|iits bf the eboiitioii of the 
o{^ ablution banns (**iiieiifes**) sod fee iohstitutioii of resenroiri and 

The provtsiont of the Oikfeig tioistte Law oabr extended to the eanttatbn of 
the mosque ktrines and Ai^iWffeihMi of fee dminsfe of the mosque polluting 
the water supply. The IhilWihIfe* only appHeible to eeitain towns, and when 
these had hM dealt wife, fes tlgeiiiiea of the law to other towns had to be 
approved by the ConncU it IIMieia « , . Under fee Mosque l>ecrt% thirty 
mosqii^i belof^|[;ing to fee WalSi dildmlifetfatiiNi, and sixty *fottr" private moiqiict, 
have been deah with dorlsf fee year. The dUd" valoe of thk Deowt now is that, 
by iu means, the paidvn ekurnedoa of fee Walds Ad m ln is tia tkwi can be dealt 
uith. One bnndi^ and fatten oesneterks have been tmuferred nnder the 
Cemetery Decree. A nav Decree has been poblhlied substituting boundary 
pillars ktt walls, except in spedal Okies laid down by feis Department This 
largdy roducca Urn cost of tgimkt of a cemetery, wfddi Is borne emiivly by the 
community inteiested. *9ie oppeiUion to fee tranaiif of eemderlet, wbidi was 
at hfst very stfong, is dlmiidihliig greatly of hUe ytiia, and my experience U that 
when once the new cemetery is complefcd, and fee inltSai cost pfel, the village 
tnhabltaata ere fee tot to recognise the advantage contoed on them by having 
a decern at a d tftan cv fro m their hidsitatkmSi This is ifMrtb cT 

example of the advai^tsge of the Govemment taking the Inltiativf in a meantfe 
which certainly wodM neseif have been suggistsd by native eqainkm.* 

^ The foilowiiig Is ftnil Lord Cromer's fev 1 899 : 

* About aa,ooopitlenfei9ece lieatid in fee Govemmeiit H^efittals daring the 

paj»t ym, be^an ln c w i |ii of abont lyonwvtr the figetes of sSpy. The receipu 
from ^ying pMieots liofr a steady tendency to increase. Last year they 
amonnied to as t^|iMl Eveiy^yeer new dlfpenmrks 

are opened in the provinesn There are now totyHdx, as compered to twelve in 
1891. Tim coMofopenkiganew topensmy kahto j^^ The receipts from 
the dispensaries have risen from In tS9| in jfEafeOP in 1898. About 

351,000 snrffiifaf vacemstinw wm#' mami In fee co i l ie of last year, an in frfste 
of xa,ooo over 1897. • . • Anow hqi|dtM wmoun^pleti^ Sohig,Biid 

new hofqftois ait nwier ^tomtiOcfeMi It Anhit end € 3 ilhln*el*Kofn. « • » In 
spite of the p rpgiem whk|h has been made, soma of the provincial hospitals . 
are, f regret to say, still in a very bed oonditkm. They will be talcsSr iafeand 
gradually as fundf are available.^* 
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infc^ion and is allowed to keep up the pligrim^e to jtfecca 
’ whilst cholera lurks or pcewvtls in the Hejaz.* Quarantine 
measures cannot be frust^ to keep out cHblera, even if the 
Board were nufto competent than it is to meet the 
constantly recurr^ outbcea|ps in Arabia. It is only by im- 
•p'Siving the sar\|tary ccmditkms of die country — a work of 
time and one^volving heavy expenditure — that Egypt can 
hope Ip be iihmune from such visitations. Meanwhile,*drain- 
• age is unknown ; and the great sihemes for draining Cairo and 
Alexandria have not yet been put in hand.’^ The prospect, 
opened up by recent bcnings in the Delta, of being able to*tap 
a pure water-supply for Lowmr Egy|>(v will, if realized, go far 
to remov^i^he damger of conduninatio^ exists at present. 
And for the rest, tbe Sanitaiy Inspec^M (few in number, as 
they are) can-do much, though not to improve 

* The«questi<^ of providing Alenadrin nnd Cho widl m good system of 
drainage has be^under discnasioo for aotne time past * and, ao Ar, th^fnni- 
cipality of Aksandria has shown that there is somedung in local seif-govemment, 
as the following remarks in Lord Cromar'a JR^ert fot 1899 testify : — 

* A scheme has now been prepared by the Mnnkapality. * It has recmved the 

approval the highest technical authorities in the country, and wiU diortly be 
put up to public tender. The total etM of dm woilc is estimated at £Ksoo,ooo. 
A loan of this amount will be rmiaed <m tbe security of the Octroi receipts of the 
town. It is thought that an annuity of £44,000 will fuflSce to pay the interest 
and extinguish the debt in fifty yean. Tbe Government and the Commissioners 
o^the Debt have agreed to oontiibule ;CElo,ooo a year towards tbe annuity. 
The Municipality has inereaaed the house tax in Aleamndiia by 3 per cent. This 
measure will bring in about ^££6500 net. Tbe remaindmr of tbe annuity will 
be charged to the credit of ;££i3,ooo in tbe Budget of the Munidpality for 
sanitary works. The oonstru^on Of the works win be spread over five years. 
During this period only a portion of the annuity of ,^£34,000 will be required. 
Tbe balance, a&qgnting to about jCWgo ^ xoo, v^l be empkiyed in constructing 
an improved system of filtratkm the water sufq^y of the town. The fact 
that an arrai^meat has at bat been made for dw eimeatioii of tbu im^rtant 
work lefieeu ipteat eni^t on the ^nidcipidify of Alexandria, and notably on iu 
President, Shakur Bey. • 

* The Cairo Water Company has now in ha nd a sdieme which is ahnost ready 
to be submitted to the GovenuneBt. The appmxim«te total eost b ^^£750,000. 
As soon as ^ Water Compaify*s ptopostdt ate oomfdete, duqr wiU receive 
careful oonsideratioii. It te to be ho^ that, U no very distant date, it will be 
poasiUe to oommence umifc. 1 n^ eAmdon dud, in 1891, the Powers agreed 

. to the administrative expenditare ofWie Egyptian Government being increased by 
half the Oetftd recripU of Cairo, in order to provide for the dtunage of the town. 
The financial diflicukies of carryii^ out any scheme are thus materially lessened.’ 
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the state of the towns and villages, which, if the climate 
were less healthy, would be hotbeds of infection. 

The diminution of opthalmia, wdiich is so widely prevalent, 
is only one of the many signs of a nealtiuer state of affairs. 
Others may be seen in the growing a{^M«ctation by the 
natives of the Government hospitals, and in the decrea.se 'of 
fanatical opposition to the intixxiuction of sanitary reforms, 
especially into the mcMtques. Cattle-plague imd anthrax 
continue to visit the country ; and must n««ssarily do so, 
in the al»ence of preventative measures against infected 
countries, such as Syria and Russia.' Diseased animals 
are dealt with in the Quarantine Parks at Alexandria. 

Lunatic .<\mong the .mecRcal institutions of Egypt, ^one de- 

Honpiui greater recognition than the Lunatic Asylum and the 
Kasr el-Aini Hospitali both which have be^n brought to 
a high state of by tire Erigiish Medical Officers in 

Chai|re. The Lunatic Hospita], whoi Dr IVamocIi w'as 
plac^ in charge cd* it (1895). was in an incredible state of 
confusion. Accommodating over 400 patients, from all part.s 
of Africa, the men and ^ women were herded tog^er 
like animats ; the cases and sonretimes the sexes were not 
properly separated ; the ncuse by day and by night was a 
pandemonium ; and mechanical restraint was the common 
resort of tiie bewildered Egyptiw doctors. During the 
few years of Dr Warnock’s energetic and scientiffc adminis- 
tration, all this has been changed: and tire Hospital now 
compares favourably with European institutions of the same 
kind. The percentage of deaths to tire average daily number 
of the patients in tire A^htm has falioi firoiw ^3 per cent 
in 1884 to 13 per Otnt. in 1898. But, owing to lack of 
funds, and tire in^eHfeg nuffllw of patieqts. many lunatics 
have to be sent away, cmly half-eured or fairly quiet,* in 

* Ty« (|ncitkm i* Mill uaihrdiiCTinioB Mowtlm, csttfe-yiagw hu nccntly 
appetrcd in tfae angfaboarimid (d Ssttin, Iwdag ban inpartad from Afagraainia; 
and Egypt k WMT ‘infiKiad’ «ilb fDot<aad>aKMilli diiaaaa. 

* S<MBe of lintm fatoni, aftqi c onin dt tl ag erfnca, fat renewad tiaatinaiit. A 
large piopoMiaoirfttKpntieiUSniSefftMiikbSwilinnakka. It hat baan found 
ditScttlt to reatnct the tale of tbit wbl^ nay ftecljr be bought in gmy 
town of Egypt- Comnercial Conventiona predndea bighar doty tbut 8 percent. 
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order to make room for new arrivals. AH the domestic 
work of the hospital, and even building, is*done Sy the 
patients ; the cases are classified and separated — each class 
having ks own garden, for excrax ; and there is a fairly 
comi&tent staff of native doctors, warders, etc. I had many 
opportunities of Jutting of Ae discipline and order that now 
prevail. • * 

Clo« by ^e Lunatic Asylum, at Abbassfa, there is an Hospital for 
excellent Hospital for Infectious Diseases, established by 
Rogers Pasha, on the most approved modam principles and 
on the most liberal scale. Here payir^-patients are received. 

It is said to be one of the best arranged hospitals to be seen 
any wher^; but its accommodation is very limited. A public 
disinfecting-station is attached to this hespitaL 

The Kasr el-Aini Hoi^tal at Cairo was practically created, Koir ei-Aiiii 
in the dflicient state thaf has gained it ^ wide and well- 
deserfed reputation, by a brilliant sur]^iXHi, Dr Milton, whose 
services as Director were, I ri^ret to add, lost last year 
through another 'ignoble intrigue,’ of which he was the 
victim. When men of high professional standing like Dr 
Milton and Dr Sandwith are ousted from responsible posi- 
tions, in which are able to perform valuable public 
services, the inference is that there must be something rotten 
ia the State of Egypt Happily, il is not my duty^ to 
diagnose the case* The Kasr el-Aini Hospital accommodates 
over 400 patients. The extensive repairs and alterations, 
commenced in 1893, were completed in 1897. It is now a 
model institution of its kind. 

There two Departments in the Ministry of the The PoUee 
Interior which deal directly with questions concerning the 
Polioi. That o;jncemed with Disciffilne, to which three 
Inspectors (two £ngliidt» Snd one German) are attached, is 
presided over by a British official, and restricts its super- 


being impoied on it$ imporUtion $ and total prohibitbii is difficult to secure. The 
smokiog id kmkish is therefore widesffiread in £gn>l ; and it is one of the most 
fruliftt! cauaei of insanity. * The uiilessness of treating chronic hashish^smdkers 
agaig and again,’ laya Dr Wamock, * when they are allowed to revert to their 
vice outside, is obvious.* 
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vision to military matters connected with the Force ; whilst 
the Department of Public Security, under an Egyptian 
Director, deals with the wtdor issues Involving the main- 
tenance of order and the ttoteetion of crime, thus coming 
into relations with the Ministry oi Jmtioe through the 
Parquet* 

I have already stated, that die institutkni otV:lcsaes at the 
Khedivial School of Law for 3mung (^fkasrs of the Police has 
had the effect of disseminating elementary instruction 
regarding the Criminal Code and the Proc^ure of the 
Law Courts. The pay and position of both officers and 
men have been improved ; and volunteer service is now 
said to be talcing .dm place of conscription. *fhe latter 
reform is certainly itspat urgent and necessary : b^ause, up 
to the present, the Fb|be have recruited from time-expired 
men of the Kpgufair Army — ^those who have served six 
years with the colouri^ mid wlm are either drafted into the 
Reserve or selected by the Ministry of the Interior for 
service in the Pcrftoe. This fxocess of sefectkm results too 
often in a harvest of unwilling poltcetnoi — an obvious 
anomaly: and suggests that scxne amalgamation between 
the Reserve and the Police should be sot^t Among 
other advances, I •^may menticHi that an Andiropometric 
Bureau, for the identification of cruninals, has been estah- 
lishdd. • 

The Egypriui Police Force in 1898 numbered $^^9 
non-commisrioaed officers arul men, of ivfaom 128 were 
Europeans (mostly Italians and Austrians) and the re- 
mainder were EgyptkiuL Of the 264 commissioned officers, 
230 were Egyplhu% 14 were Esigli:^ and 20 were Euro- 
peans of other nationalities. ^ 

PtisoB* The Prisons Adminiltrarian is ulidcx an Englirii Inspector- 
General, who is akied by ffiree English Iiutpectors. \^^ien 
Mr Clifford Lloyd created this Department,* in 1883, the 
Egyptian Pnbmis were in a shocking insanhaiy state, and 
were condoctpd on a barbarous sptem, which included the 
af^licatibn of torture in cuder to extcxt confesstoq ffom 

* Cf, Table No. 6t p. 25a 
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criminals. Although hampered by the lack of adequate 
funds, the Prisons Department has always *shown*a fair 
record of work and reform. Not only are the Provincial 
prisons 9lean and orderly, but the convict establishments at 
Tur» and Giza are said to be models for imitation ; and 
convict labour^ptoduces a lifrge annual income.* 

in his 1899, Lord Cromer states : 

‘ In 1 898 the Commissioners of the Debt granted 
;^E3 J',ooo from the General Reserve Fund for the con- 
•struction of prisons. A further grant of ;^£26,ooo has 
now been made, to be expended daring the current year. 
I hope it may be found possible to allot an additional 
.^£30,000 jK the close of 1899 for expenditure in 1900. 
If this done, the main difficulties connected with the 
question of prison accommodation wih have been solved by 
the close of I900. The evils attesKhmt qp overcrowding 
will then disappear.’ 

The Reformatory for Juvenile Offenders, whiclT was 
recently instituted at Alexandria, has been transferred to 
Cairo, and is workit^ well. 


The Slave Trade Department is under an English Tiie*rra«c ia 
Director. si»»e« 


The excellent Convention of 1877 dealt a vital blow at 
tjje institution of slavery* in Egypt, technically speaking : 
but it required th^ Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1895 ^**<1 
the two Khedivial Decrees of 1 896 to render it operative 
and effectual in the hands of those who intended to enforce 
its R^ulations. If I allude, at some length, to the results 
of these nego^ations, it is because the question of the Slave 
Trade has again become a serious one for the Government, 
in view of the oj^ning up of the Sudan to the policy of 
Egypt : since, in my opipAn, this question must necessarily 
undermine, for some years to come, not only the pacification 


. * The oouTict prison st Gisa supplies blankets, linen, boots, brushes, camel- 
rugs, and other articles for the use ^ the prisoners and of the Anny. Consider- 
able quantities of stone are quairiedpiy the Turn prisoners, the largest purchaser 
-beini^the^Public Works Depai^ent. Convicts are also employed on military 
works, road-making, etc. 

S 
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of the Sudan, but also every economic and administrative 
measuie affecting the development and government of a 
r^ion which hitherto has depended so largely on slave 
labour and the Traffic in slaves. That, however, is subject 
to which 1 shall refer more particularly when I corne to 
discuss problems in the Sudait In this place, it is only 
necessary that I should review the powers •pla^ced in the 
hands* of the Anglo- Egyptian Administration, for dealing 
with slavery as an institution. * 

Althou^ the Slave Trade, as such, has been abolished, 
the t institution of slavery still exists : and it must continue 
to exist, so long as domestic slaves hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the freedcm to which by law they are entitled. 

‘ It is sometimes S^gotten,' says Lord Cromer, in a recent 
Report,^ 'that the advantages of the S3rstem of slavery are 
not wholly on the side of the masters. The^ latter cannot 
discharge their domeidic servants. Custom often ebliges 
thein to maintain a large number of slaves, which have fre- 
quently been inherited, and thus imposes on them an onerous 
burthen of which, to my certain knowledge, many would 
willingly free themseh'es, were they able to do so.* 

It is evident that, although slaves continue to be smuggled 
into the country, is small numbers, there is no open Traffic 
in Egypt I can personally testify to one source of ttys 
.supply. During ray journey in the Libyap Desert, in 1 898, 
I learnt that the innocent date-carav«ns from Siwa, in 
charge of MojrdMra, who are notorious slave-traders, habitu- 
ally smu gg le into Egypt boys and women — ^but principally 
boy.s — who are intooduced as their own relatives, and are 
either sold in the cotgitiy or are shipped to Constantinople. 
Siwa is still a dhttdbuttng -centre for slaves from Jalo, 
arrivit^ from across dte Sahansft ,and obstacles which 
the Sheikhs of Siwa placed in my way, in order to prevent 
me from penetrating to Jarabub, were, I believe, conceived 
with the object of coiMealtng the Slave Trade of Jalo (about 
which we have no definite* information), however much 
they weare inspired by thdr falfattcism as followers of the. 

' Egrpt. Ro- > (1896)- * 
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Senussi Mahdi.* Whereas, formerly, a woman fetched £40 
' in the open markets of Egypt, they are now wortR only 
about £10, owing to the risks incurred bj* their purchasers. 
Bccau.sc„when domestic slaves enter a household, they soor» 
leam that their freedom may be procured simply by claiming 
manumission pajSers : but tfiey never apply to the Authori- 
ties until tjwy Rave first obtained the promise of employ- 
ment elsewhere, or have contracted marriage, with & view 
, to bettering their position. Thus, there is no real hardship 
in this form of domestic slaveiy, as an institution, which is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the domestic slaverjf of 
Mayfair.* 

What |iigftt easily become an organic labour-traffic in Uiboor^raac 
Egypt — little better than the Slave Trade — ^is the system .so 
widely in vogue for supplying domestic servants, owing to 
the Slave Trade having been suppressed. , The FellAhin 
will not send ,out their daughters as servants, having ujp for 
them at home ; and besides, the women all marry when 
they are quite young. Many servants are imported from 
the Mgean Archipelago, from whence Greetis bring young 
women, whose mothers entrust them to their care, being 
fiersons well-known to them ; and who are introduced as 
.servants into the best Turkish and Egyptian families. 

These domestics, under their ^reement, receive £z a- 
month as wages, of which their agent claims his due 
share, towards the extinction of the debt contracted be- 
tween them : and, in about two years’ time, the girls thus 
obtmn sufficient capital to enable them to return home, 
if th«y wisH ^o do so. But, as there is no supervision 
over this traffic — in which not only Greeks engage — abuses 
occasionally occu^ by which women are decoyed into dis- 
reputaUe establishments. • K.esort to the Consuls, or Consular 

' Cf* * From Splidnx to Orackf* by Arthur Silva White. (Hurst & Blackett : 

1899.) The Senussi are professional slave-traders. 

^ I heard an story of a smart liUle Negro slave-boy. His original master 

disposed of him no less than four times, in rapid succession* Each time the lad 
escaped from his purchaser, and, ha 9 tng obtained a manomission-certilicate, re* 
turned todiis first master, to whom he was rmilly atuched. Finally, the trick 
was discovered ; and the master was awarded two^ears* imprisonment. 
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Courts, appears to be the sole safeguard against breach of 
contract or personal injury, in a traffic of this kind, which 
might easily d^enerate into one of which we ha\'e certain 
•knowledge in Belgium and elsewhe)« in Europe. 

The main differences betwem the Convention of 1 893 and 
that of 1877, as defined by Lord Cromer, fire as follows : — 
^ * The punishntents which can be awarded to the pur- 

chaser and to the vendor, according to their several degrees 
of culpability, have been clearly defined. Moreover — and , 
this is a provision of considerable importance — the head of 
the family is rendered responsible for the acta committed b>- 
the inmates of his harfm. Even if no actual complicity on 
his part can be proved, he may be fined if a stavn is intn)- 
duc^ into his harhn. whedier as the result of purchase or 
exchange, by any member of his family or by any of his 
dependents. , * ' 

'Under the Ccmventlon of 1877, offences connectetl with 
slavery and the Slave Tnule woe tried by Court-martial. 
This procedure was quite justifiable at the time the Con- 
vention was framed. In 1877, Civil Courts, in which 
confidoice could be placed, existed in the country. Such, 
however, is no longer die case. . . . For the future, the 
jurisdietton hitheito exercised by the Courts-martial in 
Egypt Proper will bd vested in a special Tribunal composed 
of five Judges chosen from the ^yptiaiv Court of Appeal. 
The decisions of this Tribunal will be final. The pnx^ure 
to be adopted is set forth in one of the Decrees issued on 
2 1st January [1896]. In the Bed Sea (except at Suer), 
and in the territoiy subject to Egypt lying tg 1 ^ south of 
.Aswin, slavery offeiKes will, as hmetoforc, continue to be 
judged ly Courts-martia]. ... In transferring to a Civil 
Tribunal the jurisdiction heretofdha exerc^M ly the Courts- 
martial, it has been thoui^t desirable to insure the presence 
of an European element In the constitutioh of the Court. 
It has, therefore, betm provided that, of the five Judges, 
“ two at least dull be EoropiAny As a matter of fact, the 
I^ropeans will, under die present constitution of the Court 
of Appeal, be either of English or Belgian nationality.’ * 
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• The Egyptian Government contributes £>EiOO aa-year 
towards the support of a Home for Fre^ Women Slaves, 
which the British Anti-!^avery Society established at Cairo 
fifteen y^s ago, and whidi has rendered excellent service 
in providing employment as domestic servants for women 
who have obtain^ their certificates of freedom. 

As it has Hot been thought desirable to abolish th^ l^al r< 
status <of slaveiy in Egypt — under which a manumitted slave- 
’ woman may not, by the Kor&nic law, contract a legal 
marriage without the consent of her former master-y-an 
additional Article was appended to the Decree of 2 1st 
Januaiy.lS^, by which owners refusing such consent 
render tlfcmselves liable to imprisonment (six months to 
three years) or to the imposition of a fine (;fi^E50 to 
;tE300). In»effect, therefore, the complete abolition of 
slavery may be said to have been introduAd into Egypt, 
and to be surfounded with sufficient safi^ards for enfisrcing 
as much or as little of the law as the Government shall 
deem expedient • 

Being in the hands of European experts and Judges, it is 
perhaps wiser to allow them latitude in these respects, rather 
than to tie them down to blind and fanatical enforcement 
of an uncompromising Ctsde providing ror the abolition of 
t^e legal status of slavery, such as the short Indian Act of 
1 843. For twenty years past. Slavery as an institution has 
been moribund in Egypt Proper : and it will die a natural 
death when our Western civilization shall have been assimi- 
lated into t^ body politic 

So far. the ifew Regulations have worked fairly well. Manu- 
mission bureaux have been established m the Provinces , 
and many hundreds of iaves annually claim and receive 
certificates of freedoin.^ * The prosecutions of 1894. which 
were mainly /Jirectod against the then President of the 
Legi.slative Council, proved to the country that the Govern- 

f 

• In 1807, manumiMioB papers ynff granted to 450 male and 350 female slaves. 
-T1»e nnmber of slaves liberated during 1898 was 334. of whom 170 were m<®, 
and women. Domestic slavery in ^ypt Proper n»y, in fact, be said to be 
rapidly disappearing. 
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merit t-nade no distinction between persons infringing the 
law. The Regujations fpr iht ccmtrol of native vessels 
trading in the Red Sea are saicL to have met with little 
opposition on the part of the ownars and capAains of dhows. 
After the retrocession of Kassala to Egypt^ the Slave Trade 
Department posted lOO men of the Camel Xorps at that 
spot, jn order to intercept slave-caravans pacing through 
the country of the Beni-Am«r Arabs (who have always sup- 
ported the Traffic) to the Red Sea Coast near Agsg, whence ' 
slaves are known to be exported to Arabia in Arab 
dhows.* 

The real trouble will arise when Courts-martial in the 
Egyptian Sudan are set up to deal with the Slave Trade in 
those regions : for, unless wide discretionary powers are 
given to the agents of the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, it 
will not be ealsy to pkeify the country or to develop its 
natural resources* 

* In regiurd to Aimbiaii TnJB&e in staTC*, Lord Cromsr, la Itk Ibf 

189^ giva llie Mikming iiifariiiftiloa : 

* A few cseei of kkixmpping oocurml in Vppet Egfpi daring tiM pnai ymt. 
The boys end g^is are udeen down to the Red Sin Contt, ttmtti|>ofted to Armhia, 
end Uiefe tdid. I mm ^lad to my tJief, in eonie Inetencee, the tdiildren were 
recoeeied, end the gnilty perpet hronghl to jvaiUtor. It k, howeeer, irery dilheitJl 
to tjece the todteidafthi who |>ef|ietretc themt crttneik They fCMrellf lielongto 
the BkheHn or Aheh d eli frib^ Since the recons^^^ vf the Doi^goht Frcmsice 
more Sudeiieee heee found tbesr wey into the Aswin dkiricl then wee formerty 
the ceie. The children heoonie en eai^ pny to the mitnmns Arebe who ere con* 
utantly on the wetch for e feroormble opfioftitnity to kidnep them. There can be 
no doubt that the tmffic In tlaeai b aided and abetted ^ the owneta of boats 
who come over from the Arabiao ooaat for the oatereilde object^ pearbftahliig. 

1 am drawing the atlettidcm of the Goeecnor-Cfenefai of the !»ndaii to thb point. 
Tbere^b also no donla that dm Radiaida tsiba, who lire in Italian twrritocy, take 
an active part in the tmlhc* It b Miered diat ahoni S9 to too dnves are iin< 
ported annually Into die fmn the dbapi north of MamawSk They are 

principally Abysiinlan% with a lew cnintchi. The Infomialiofi on thb in 

pomesaion of the Egypi^ Skm Trade jDepafUnent haa hetp coounankated to 
the Italian aaihoritxca. 

* There b no difficulty In finding a tale for slarea in Arabia. At Jidda there 

are twelre ibee-mmchanli. Thcb namla are well known. 1 am Informed that 
the price of ilarei b ; for a male of femakr of 14 years old, about /'ifi ; from 14 
to ao, from ^no to £ 0 $ 1 froan ao to In Meecsa and Medttta4he ^irices* 

are about 50 per pent, higher. Eanitchi fetch firom £Bo to £too/ 
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§ Decmtraliud Organization 

• 

The •Govemorat of* SiUUcin, the Mudinas oi iNuDiaAngia; 
(formerly the Frontier Province) and of Dongola are admin- sSE»*“ 
istered by the Military Authorities. The Egyptian Sudan — • 
formerly theaK^alifa’s Dominions, and now under an Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium — ^is at present administered»by the 
Military Authorities, with British officers as Governors, 
Commanders, etc. None of these dbtricts are as yet pre- 
pared to support a purely Civil Administration: their 
development in that respect is a work of time. Here, in 
this pla^it, ^eir bare mention, as appertaining to the 
functions of Government theoretic^Iy belonging to or 
emanating from the Ministry of the' Interior, is all that is 
necessary. The detailetl and comprdiensiYe surv^ which 
I shall undertake in the sections dealing exclusively with 
the Sudan will, I believe, go far to establish the proposition, 
that the group of territories lying to the south of Wadi 
Haifa, in the Nile Valley, may be rqgarded as an expansion 
of Egypt Proper — almost as a Colonial Possession — rather 
than as a mere extension of frontier. The Egyptian Sudan 
is, in my view, sharpljr dissociated, both physically and 
•politically, from the principles that underlie the economic 
development and political administration of Egypt Proper : 
and it were as well that this distinction should be recc^ized 
at the outset 

m 

I cannot Conclude this sub-section without making some Thjjtgyp 
reference to tl» Egyptian Press, if only for the reasoil that, ”” 
in the Ministry %f the Iiyterior, there is a so-called Director 
of a Bureau affecting A deal with Press matters : although 
there is no external evidence to indicate that his position is 
other than omamentai. 

Thore are a good many journals and periodical publica- 
tions produced in EgypW-fully thirty. Fifty per cent of 
these are issued in the vernacular ; and, of the other moiety, 
one-half appear in the French langijage. Th^re is only one 
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daily pewspajwr published in English * : and this — The 
Egyptian Gmette — is partly recajMtulated in French. The 
remainder are Grdek and Italian papers. 

■ With few exceptions, these journals arc not worth the 
paper they are printed on, though th^ usually sell at one 
piastre. Tariff (2jd). With few exceptions,,, they are all 
anti-British, or Nationalist, or, as regards thh Greek and 
Italian* issues, more or less colourless. 

The Egyptian Gazette^ published at Alexandria, is the 
accredited English organ : but, from the editorial point of 
view* it is surpassed in merit by Le Progris, which also 
supports the ‘ Maison Britannique.’ The third, ur^-British 
organ is the AraUc journal, Al-Mokaitam. ^ 

Tl» Turkish Agency subventions Ei-Motdad, its principal 
mouthpiece, and a soity crowd of ^rags in the vernacular. 
The Palace factiem supfiorts, and not infrequently inspires, 
some of the most rabkl prints in the country. ' The French 
faction — I had almost written, .“Xgcncy — .subventions the 
remainder of the,Anglo|diobist journals. The British Agency 
— although it has the reputation of acting similarly — not 
only withdraws from the scurrilous newspaper campaign, but 
treats the Press with profound contempt Only when 
personal animad^iemipns transgress even the boundless 
licen.se of the Egyptian Pres,s, do British officials, in their 
individual capaci^, occasionally in.sert a eUkunH. 

France having refused, after having promised, to sanction 
a Press law — the need for which was too obvious, in con- 
nection with the supprcs.sion of the Bosphore ^gyptien — 
matters have beat allowed to take their dVurse. That 
cours^ is the sedulous circulation of the most malidou.s 
falsehoods and of tlm most gro|esque ipistepresoitations 
concerning Great Britain and British policy in Egypt No 
doubt, mmiy of the AraNc editors bdieve ^at.they are sup- 
porting Nationalist principles in opposing the continuation 
of the British Occupation ; butvtte reckless diatribes in the 
Frendi press, which often are reproduced in the vernacular, 

' There is slso aa English weekly print, Tk* Sphinx, confining itself *to s&iat 
newii ami goiilp« f « 
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have no such excuse. And although it is truj, that Jhere is 
no public opinion, properly so called, in Egypt, nevertheless 
it cannot be to the advantage of Britislf prestige and in- 
fluence tSiat the native population should be nourished on 
such mental garbage. In ^hort, in the absence of a Press 
law, there is qnych need for a sound English organ, with 
I'Vench and Arabic supplements attached to it, which should 
take yp an independent position — in the sense that it* should 
be free from oflficiat patronage — and deal with Egyptian 
politics in a more authoritative and capable manner than 
that exhibited by the Anglophile journals. True, our good 
deeds .speal^ for themselves : but even good deeds may be 
wilfully ftisreprc-sented and their motives misinterpreted. 
.And, although it is no less true that tise bulk of the popula- 
tion is immtgie from ^litics and wholly ^orant of the 
Ijolitical situation, it would in nnany ways be better to have 
the masses with us rather than ^lidly indiffeien^ Not 
that it l.s possible for the Fellihin, with their limited horizon, 
their incapacity to understand our ideas progress, and 
their dormant, if torpid, fanaticism agmnst all Infidels, to be 
wholly on the side of the foreigner, as against their former 
' Turkish ’ taskmasters : but, by protectir^ them against 
seditious intrigue and .sowing the seed df enlightenment, we 
might do much to advance our mutual interests, which 
depend so largely on peaceful and prosperous conditions. 

Eg>'pt is a country in which a rigid Press censorship 
would be more than excusable, on account of the subversive 
foreign elements which undermine law and order and claim 
license at tli» price of freedom. 

(e) PiAlk Works 

In the earlier sections of this book, I have dealt so ex- 
haastively with the important subject of Irrigation— which 
bulks so lar^y in tte Ministry of Public Works — that 
nothing remains to be otmiidered here except matters of 
Adminlstraticm and a few«pf the contingent Services. 

3ir .William Garstin, the Under-Secretary of State, practi- 
cally controls this Department, to^which he^has rendered 
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suph disting:ui5hed public services. No Britj^h offigial has 
taken greater pains to educate his Native subordinates, and 
to recognize and advice native efficiehcy in the higher 
ranlgs of the Administration. * 

In Table N/>. 8, it wUl be seen that the Heads of 
Dqjartment jpj^e Central Administration are all Egyptians ; 
and that ’Native engineers and officials occupy responsible 
{X>sitions, as Inspectors of Circles of Irrigation, *and as 
Directors in the Department of State Buildings, etc. In 
the Technical Service, too, an Egyptian succeeded in 1 897 
to the control formerly exercised by an Englishman,' who 
wa-H promjjjcd to the post of Inspector-General of Towns 
and StSie Buildings, with satisfactory results. In the 
Central Executive, a Frenchman occupies the position of 
•Sccretary-Geperal ; and one of his countrymen is the 
Dircctor-CicnatJ of Antiquities — a Department which con- 
tinue to rest more or less exclusively in French, hands. 


Finally, the highest and most responsible offices in the 
Irrigation Service are necessarily held by English engineers. 
Major Brown, as the Inspector-General for Lower Egypt, 
and Mr Wilson, as Inspector-General for Upper Egypt, 
have rendered valuable services to Irrigation. 

The total Expendituse, on the Iiri^tion Budget, which Budeet 
'varies considerably from year to year, amounted in 1897 
to over .£5^,060. At the close of that year, the Catsse 
granted ;CE 5 30,000 for the con-struction of two weirs, or 
supplonentary barrages, below the Great Barrage at the 
head of tte Delta, which, it is hoped, will be complet^ m 
1901. To»rards no Department of State does the ^Catsse 
show greater liberality, since seproductive public work.s 
constitute a first, charge ^ the savings of P'T 

duce over cent per certt on the sums thus ^ 

gieat Resenpir scheme will not affect the General Budget 

until the works are completed in 1903. 

RcUef of the is ^wovided through funds contn- 

buted by the GovemmeiU and by the Catsse} Bearing in 


* la 1897, the OareniiWHrt pwited ifEi39,i87, »nd contributed 
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mind that, whenever a High Flood occurs, the number of 
men called out on corv^ must be enormously increasetl, 
to meet a pressing danger to the , country, the following 
figures are interesting : 


Ycarjs* i 

1 Nambcr of Men Ibr { 

1 100 dafft. 1 

1 Characfi;r oi . Flood. 

1888 ! 

1 

5 *. 7 o 8 I 

Vciy Low, 

1 889 

49 i 904 

Medium. 

1890 1 

48,488 1 

>* 

1891 ; 

44.983 j 


189a 1 

84,39* I 

Very High. 

1893 1 

33,753 ! 

Low. 

1894 

49.448 ; 

High. 

189s 1 

. 8^983 

Medium. 

1896 ‘ 

*S .794 1 

ff 

1897 

1 1,069 ) 

Low. 

1898 ; 

*9.405 ; 

High. 


Thus, the total for 1897 was about one-fifth of that for 
1888, and about one-third of that for 1893. In his Rtpon 
for 1897, from whi^ these figure; (with the exception of 
last year’s) are taken, Sir William Garstin remarks that : 
' The labour which has been bestowed in {>ast years upon 
the strengthening of the Nile banks and tlie repairs to the 
Nile culverts, has undoubtedly largely assisted the attain- 
ment of the satisfactory results recorded for 1897. Better 
arrangements for the checking of the numbers, 'and for pre- 
venting men from betr^gr called out to guard portions of the 
banks which are sale ftoto dai^g;er. have pimr been made. 
The Mudirs and the Inspectors of Irrigation have worked 
cordially tc^ether to attain this end, and t hope that even 
the low figures given for 1897 may be gradually reduced’* 
Unfortunatdy, the Flood of last ytsar (1898) was high, and 
raised the total number of men called out 

^ Report on the Admumtfwxkm of the Iniipaioa Dtpanmeni for 1897 : Cairo, 

1898. f 
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The Government Arsenal, under an English engineer, is The Technical 
now entirely self-supporting. In 1897 the valu^ of the 
work executed was over ;£E2 1,000. ,The Government 
steamer; are kept in repair by the Arsenal, which also turgs 
out trork for ail the Departments — from a scavenger’s cart to 
a .shell for the Artillery. lA the important duty of inspecting 
and liixujcin^ %ftgines, which often are placed in charge of 
ignorant natives, Ute Department has hitherto met wkh scant 
succ&s, owing to the otetructive action of the Mixed Courts.' 

The Drawing and Mapping Offices, under two French o r w^ and 
chefs du bureau in the Inspectorate-General of Irrigation, obcm 
produce work that compares favourably with that of Euro- 
l»ean catjwffraphers. This Departm«mt has hitherto received 
a grant of from ^Ejooo to .jfE4000 per annum to meet all 
the expenses of siir\’eying and production. The hydraulic 
maps are vdfy satisfaotory ; and the offices are well man- 
aged ; but the triangulation survey of the D^ta has proceeded 
rather slowly. The Drawing and Mapping Offices have now 
been amalgamated with the new Survey Department under 
an English Director. * 

Lord Cromer mentions, in his R^ort for 1899, that all 
the difTerent Survey Services — via., the Revenue Survey, 
the Topographical Sur\'e>^ the Geologipal Survey, and the 
Drawing and Mapping Offices of the Public Works Minis- 
try— have beeit, united into one Department and placed 
under the direction of CapUin Lyons, R.E. This is an 
admirable reform, the need for which I had previously 
emphasiaed : and 1 conclude that the Survey Department is 
officially attached to the Ministry of Public Works.* 

• •The kw NffttkUae th* Ucewing wd e*«roii»tion of ensines in Egypt is ra 
a nioM witwSl^ rtat*. The Uw Coftrts, when tn ^oe propneior u 
brooKht befoM the* to which nffset the pnMic 8<*ty, fine him, 

“ et e dewltoek, A Oaamwion is now sittuig to 

revise I^Uw. he hoped that the Mked Owrtt will agree to some 

rh««^ Accident* ennsUuiUy oeeur ftom the bursting of ? 

ttoS* k nnwHled, the Pehik Wr^ke Depertment is powerless to stop their 

Miuiftiry tif Fiiuwice. 
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The Geological Survey, under Captain Lyons, was origin- 
ally uAdertakcn to serve the Government as a guide ' in 
granting concessions ; and has, from the first, been inti- 
mately connected with the Ministry of Public Work^ in such 
operations as boring for water, testing building-matei’ials, 
preparing a complete set of St&ndard Weights and Mea- 
sures, etc. Each of the Surveys has, in fatf, ^eep initiated 
for some specific and urgent object, and has depended on a 
capricious budget. The result is, that the Geological Shrvey 
— having only a three years’ grant — has been very much ' 
handicapped.^ By Midsummer 1899, a Reconnais-sance 
Survey, with Geological data, will, nevertheless, be completed 
for the whole of Egypt Proper (up to Wadi Halfe^ncluding 
the Oases. A Geological Museum is now being built to house 
the numerous specimens, samples of building-stones, etc. 

As no Egyptians could be found* to undertake surveying 
in the desert, all' Captain Lyons’ assistants have been young 
Englishmen, whose work, considering the dif^culties and 
drawbacks, has been very satisfactory. 

The work of this Department will now be more uniform 
and more closely supervised than formerly was possible. 
The different staffs being interchangeable and under one 
common head, economies will be introduced and overlapping 
avoided. It may even be hoped fhat some day money will, 
be found for the measurement of a base-linq in the Delta. 

PobUc Great inconvenience is experienced throughout Egypt 
Bmidings to the Want of suitable public buildings. As Lord 

Cromer remarks, in his Report for 1 899 : ‘ It is impossible to 
meet the ever increasing demands of the various Depart- 
ments* in this connection. At the same time, year byyear, 
some improvement takeS place.’ Thus, during 1898, 
.;^E7 5,000 was .spent on the neHr^Law Courts in Cairo, 

^ Undue expedition had to be made* The surveyors were compelled to con- 
struct a topographical map before being able to plot their ovm data ; and they 
had to be trained in this work, whilst at the same time having no inducement to 
remain in the Service, as the employment Was not permanent. These disadvan- 
tages, and the restricted periods during which work can be carried on in the 
desert^interposed serious obstacles. But, happily. Captain Lyons is a,mai^ of 
indomitable energyjand fertile resource. 
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and on prisons, hospitals, district offices, and other public 
buildings. By the end o*f 1899, it is expected that the 
Law Courts will be completed, as well a% the new Quaran- 
tine buildings at Tor, for the construction of which a sum of 
;6'Ei^,ooo is available. 

. » 

(/) Foreign Affairs 

It is hardly necessary to state that the Foreign ASairs of 
Egypl are the special concern of her Majesty’s Government. 

'The Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs acts simply as the 
medium of intercourse between Foreign Diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at the Court of the Khedive and the Government 
of Egypt, j(Rd as intermediary between that Government and 
foreign Powers. For all practical purposes, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is a bureau of the British Agency. At the 
same time, although Lord Cromer may have instructed the 
Egyptian Minister in the terms of an identic despatch, he 
himself is visited by a copy of it, which he receives in his 
capacity of Consul-General. Such little touches of humour 
go far to brighten the political situation in Egypt. 

Sir Alfred Milner has pointed out,^ that the prosperity of 
Egypt in the old days advanced in inverse ratio to the 
number of Blue books published on E^pt The extreme 
brevity of my reference* to the Department of Foreign 
Affairs may equjilly be regarded as a sign of its effective 
Administration. There can be only one head in the direc- 
tion of Foreign Policy. 

Cr) War 

The organization of the War Office is wholly English. OrpuiiMtioii 
All the high Administrative offices and die contingent 
Commands are held by** British officers in the Egyptian 
Army. In no other Department does the British Control 
enjoy the same absolute freedom. The Sirdar is supreme : 
though he is liable to receive general instructions from her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General. His Highness the 

* In ‘England in E^ypt,’ to which work I am indebted for the basU^ my 
historical retrospect between the years 1882 and 1892. ] 
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•Kljedive is the Titular Head of the Army, oy Comiyander- 
in-Chief. The Sirdar is the Executive Commander-in- 
Chief ; and, as such, he^controls the entirrf Organization and 
Adiuinhftration. Tlte Adjutant-General is the second ih 
command., ^ • 

The Head-jQuarter Staff of the Egyptian Army is under Administrauon 
.an English Adjutant-General, with Senior Native Officers as 
Heads of the Arabic and Recruiting Sub-divisions.* The 
•^Director of Military Intelligence deals direct with the Sirdar, 
and has relations also with the Adjutant-General. Under 
his cognisance come also the semi-military Administrations 
of SinaY ^d the old Frontier Province.^ For purposes of 
Administration, the reconquered country is divided into the 
Provinces of Dongola, Berber, Sennar, Kassala, Khartum, 

Fashoda, and^ the Governorat of Sudkin, over which the 
Sirdar, as Governor-General of the Sudan, exercises supreme 
control. The Egyptian Army is now quartered Almost 
entirely in the Sudan. 

In Table No. 9, I have indicated th^ composition of Table 
the War Office and the principal Departmental Agencies 
of the Head-Quarter Staff, etc. The Sudan and the Army 
organization are now so interwoven, and the future require- 
ments of the reconquered Provinces ^ai% so obscure, that 
It would be premature at the present transition-stage to 
attempt to give atiy definite details. 

There are, at present, 132 British officers and 47 British Esubiisbment 
warrant and non-commissioned officers on the permanent 
establishmej^t of the Egyptian Army. The War Office 
also employs^o Europeans as engineers, of whom are 
British, 4 Italians, 2 Austrians, and i Greek. One English- 
man is empkyec^ as a ^^hoolmaster ; and there are two 
French clerte and one Italian. 

The Finance Department of the War Office divides its Budget 
Budget under three heads: (i) the Ordinary Budget, which 
■ may be taken at under ;^Ejoo,000 ; (2) Ae Military Ex- 

^ Before the recent Campaign, 4be purely Civil Administration exten^ to 
'Esn^ ogly. The Frontier Bncimce, for mtlitury purposes, remains at pWnt 
under the Sirdar. Sinai is as before* It would be ra^ to sfihculate as to what 
the eventual organization will be. 

T 
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penditi;re of Su^kin, amounting to about j^E84,ooo ; and . 
(3) the Military Expenditure of the Sudan, — a variable 
quantity. In r^ard to the last-mentioned Budget, the 
system adopted is to debit the ^tidan with thte extra 
military expenditure, over and , above the normal figure, 
due to the re-occupation of the country. Th^ total increase 
in the War Office Budget for 1899 is estimated ''at about 
£ 1 ^ 16 , 600 . The Army (including the Army of Occupation) 
costs about ;CE8o6,ooo. 

Details in r^ard to the Sudan Budget will be given in 
Part IX, Section iv, of this work, dealing with the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, The total Sudan deficit, which 
will have to be borne by the Egyptian Treasury, is estimated 
at about ;^E332,ooo for the year 1899. 

The task of organizing the Egyptian Anqy, on its dis- 
bandment at the end of 1882, was entrusted to Sir Evelyn 
Wood.^who, with a handful of British officers to co-operate 
with him, demonstrated, in a marvellously short space of 
time, that the Fell^in were capable of Wng turned into 
good soldiers. The Egyptian army, which hitherto had 
been a by-word for cowardice and ineptitude, made such 
prepress during the brief period intervening between its 
reorganization and ‘the Nile Campaign of 1884, that it was 
entrusted with the responsibility of guarding the long line 
of communications to Korti and with garrison and transport 
duties. Its fighting qualities were, however, never tested 
until, in 1885 — ^when the British troops were withdrawn 
from Dongola and a Frontier Field Force, under _^ir Francis 
Gren^ll, the new Sirdar, was organized to replace them — 
Egyptians and British troops fought side by side in the 
severe action at Ginnis. Having on that occasion given 
proof of its capacity to stand up against ifervish- onslaughts, 
the defence of the frontier, which was then fixed at Wadi 
Haifa, was entrusted entirely to the Egyptian army, which 
had been powerfully recruited c in its best fighting elements 
by ffie organization of several Sudanese battalions. Two 
yes/s later, the last detachment of British troops, which had 
been held in leserve at Asw 4 n, was withdrawn. 
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Shortly afterwards, in ttys Summer of 1889^ the E^ptian 
Force on the southern frontier of Egypt, having sustained 
an almost constant guerilla warfare with the Dervishes 
operating fr<Mn Sarras,*and thereby having obtained the 
necessary trainu^ and self><2onfidence, was enabled to meet 
the serious inv^^Ton of Egypt led by the redoubtable Dervish 
emir. Wad df-Nejumi, who, in that year, penetrated into 
Egyp( Proper at the head of many thousands of his *daring 
and fanatical followers. General Grenfell, with strong 
Veinforcements, having hurried to the relief of the Frontier 
Force, the Anglo-Egyptian army threw itself across the line 
of the Dervish advance : and, at the battle of Toski, dealt 
a crushing*Elow, resulting in the annihilation of the enemy, 
in the death of their principal leaders, and in the destruction 
of the Dervish power as a menace to Egypt from the south. 
In the Eastern Sudan, *the investment of Rudkin was re- 
lieved and Osman Digna's power lMX>ken up by the yictory 
obtained over the Dervishes at Afaht, in 1891, which 
enabled the Sudkin garrison to re-occupy,Tokar, the only 
available base for the enemy’s operations in that r^ion. 
In both these decisive engagements, the Felldhin battalions, 
under their English leaders, showed steadiness under fire ; 
while the Sudanese regiments displa}^ those splendid 
^fighting qualities for which they are oisting^ished. 

In April 189%, Sir Francis Grenfell was succeeded in 
his command by the present Sirdar, Lord Kitchener. 
General Kitchener, as he was at that time, had had ten 
years’ experience of the Egyptian army : and probably no 
man better \new its capacities and limitations as a fighting- 
force. Through his v^cxous adipinistration, mded by an 
ever-increasii^ number of^ British officers, iriiose experience 
of the country add of thrir individual commands was in- 
valuable, the Egyptian army developed, under the new 
r^mental system and more «icouraging conditions, a 
discipline and an dRIciency have since proved capable 

of meeting the severest tcvts. In ffie Sudan Campaira of 
* 1 896, .the Egyptian army was not too severely tried ry>t«t 

in the later phases of the Campa^^, especially in the nnal 

. • * 
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dash o^J Omdqrman, it responded 4 o every call on its endur- . 
ance, hre-discipline, and pluck. Thus, in the short space of 
sixteen years, the Egyptian army hru been converted from 
a' mere rabble into a well oi^^ized and hii^ly efBcient 
fighting-force through the energy, and devotion of its British 
officers and drill-sergeants.^ , , 

TheEtri^n The Egyptian army now numbers over 2C^ob men:"'of 
™^all arms. Indeed, in the absence of statistics — which re- 
cently have been withheld — one might venture to estimate 
its numbers at 25,000, officers and men. There are 12 
Felldhin battalions of infantry, and not less than 9 Sudanese 
regiments. The cavalry, artillery, and camel coros are also 
recruited from the Fellihin, who, in the aggregate, must 
number fully 14,000 men of all arms. The Sudanese 
battalions have been powerfully recruited froti} the ranks of 
the Dervishes, who swarmed into the Anglo-Egyptian camps 
after ewry victory, and of whom fully 700 took part in the 
attack on Omdurman. So that, in estimating the Egyptian 
army at 25,000 gien, I am probably well within the mark. 

Officers Four of the FellAhin battalions are entirely officered by 
Natives ; the remainder have British commanders and 
officers. Egyptian officers are also given the independent 
commands and exHusive charges of half the camel-corps 
companies and half the cavalry squadrons ; the other moiety 
being officered by Englishmen. All the Sudanese battalions 
are commanded by British officers. One-half of the officers 
of these Black raiments are men promoted from the ranks. 


^ In bis Jieport for iS99s Lord Cromer makes the followtog r^emarks on the 
Egyptian army : 4 

* Thcf military events of the past year ii||iiist have removed whatever doubts 
heretofore prevailed as to the Vklue of the Eg^^tian army as a thoroughly 
efficient fighting machine. Those events Are sp well kno^n that it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell on them. Where att did so well, as in the recent campaign, I 
almost hesitate to draw special attenfion to the a^ierements of any one portion 
of the Anglo-Egyptian force. At th| same time, I cannot mfiain hrom aUuding 
to the change of front executed in the hct of the enemy by Colonel Macdonald’s 
brigade at the of Omdutinali. IShis movement has justly elidted the 
admiration of competent -^authorittei. It only have been accomplished 

succesf^Uy hy highly trained and w|ll-disciplined troops. I doubt if the annals 
of con^n a fnore striking ins&nce of the advantages to be derived f^om 
constant exercise in the barrack-yard and on the drill-ground.’ 
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The Sudanese can rise tp the position of adjutai^-major 
(intermediate between major and captain), which confers the 
rank of held-offioer and entails the duties* of adjutant ; and, 
although technically illiterate, they make smart excess. 
Egyptians from the Militaiy School can rise to the rank of 
Colonel ; and &any of them, especially the younger men, 
become exc^ent officers and administrators. They are 
recruited principally from the Turkish, Kurdish, ahd Cir- 
cassian families of Egyptian middle-class society. 

’ • British officers join the Egyptian army with the rank of 
bimbashi (major). As the medium of intercourse with their 
Native subordinates is Arabic — the words of oxnmand being 
given in "Turkish — ^the first duty of an Anglo-Egyptian 
officer is to acquire a knowledge of that difficult language.^ 
Promotions and staflT-appointments are made by selection. 
No doubt, th^ is a Certain amount of gpimbling among 
Egyfjtian officers, who are passed ovar by young subalterns 
fresh from England : but, in view of the serious issues at 
stake — until, in short, the Khalifa had be^ * smashed ’ — it 
was not safe to venture further in the experiment of plac- 
ing responsible commands in the hands of Natives, who 
hitherto had been found somewhat deficient in self-reliance 
and lacking in initiative. , * 

■* In the recent Campa^n, the Britisli and Egyptian units 
of the three arms (cavalry, artillery, infantry) were brigaded 
together for active service in the field. The tu'o Divisions 
of infantry were organized in six brigades, each of four 
battalions ; and the cavalry and artilleiy of both armies 
were plac^ •under the direct orders of the Sirdar, as the 
General Offiwr in Commmid. "{[he Camel Corps and the 
1 3 gunboats were also under British commandm^. 

Thus, all arms* were diarmoniously combined, and worked 
without friction, although British troops were under the 
command of* the Egyptian Sirdar. 

^ CHIicial corre$|K>ndeiice between Bnglish officers is, of course, carried on in 
English ; but, between them end t|^N«tive officers or non-commissioned officers, 

' Arabic is employed. Orders are given out both in English and Arabic^ The 
senior I^ative officer is responsible to his British Commander, or Bey, 101: the 
interior economy of the corps. » 
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Raernitment Cot^scription, Under the Recrwting Law,^ is always going 
on. The Feli^in conscripts are taken as they are requir^ : 
e.g., during one }%ar recruits sa^, 19 years of age, and 
during another year those of 21 years of age, are' selected. 
But whilst conscription is universal, the rdatively small 
numbers required admit of judicious selec^on being made ; 
and there are also many exemptions : e^., those 'physically 
unfit, only-sons of widows, Bedwins, and large numters of 
Arabs descended from those families specially exempted in 
Mohammed Ali’s time, who have not amalgamated with the 
Felldhin population. 

The Sudanese r^ments are recruited from all parts of 
the Sudan — volunteers and conscripts : more '‘particularly, 
from the pure N^ro tribes of the Upper Nile — the Shilliik 
and the Dinka, who are bom warriors. 

The terms of service for Felldhih are six years with the 
colours, and six years in the Reserve or in th/? Police'; but 
for the Sudanese, the period of service is indefinite. No 
doubt, this is a great tax on the manhood of Egypt : but, in 
order to reduce the period of military service, it would be 
necessary to double the staff, so as to give recruits an 
adequate amount of drill and training, against which there are 
financial as well as" inherent objections. Until the Sudan i.s 
thoroughly pacified, Egypt has need of an efficient army. 

The Felldhin recruits are strong and well set up. The 
Sudanese are lanky, with narrow shoulders and weak chests, 
but very wiry and active. The former are quicker at their 
drill than the latter, and even take a delight in it But at 
Asw4n I saw a Sudanese r^ment, which had beat only 
nine months in the rapks, go through their skirmishing 
drill with remarkaUe precision and smartness. 

§ Army of Occufatiou 

Although the Army of Occupation is entirely independent 
of the Ai^lo-Egyptian Administration, its presence in the 
country does undoubtedly set ,Qee large numbers of the 
Eg^tian Anny which otherwise would be employed, on' 

1 Recruiting Law of 26 March 1885, modified by the Law of 12 June 1889. 
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garrison duty. Moreover, Egypt contributes aboift ;^8 5,000 
‘ a-year for its maintenancl. This, under nomnal coaditions, 
supports an establishment of about ^000 men — three 
regimet^ts at Cairo, two at Alexandria ; Artillery, Engineers, 

■ Army Ordnance and S»vice Corps, etc. Of recent yesfrs, 
more cavalry have been introduced. 

>s^^here,is a'^trong garrison at Alexandria ; but the greater 
number of British troops are stationed in or ne%r Cairo, 
whefe they hold the principal strat^ic positions.^ 

« . The Officer Commanding the Army of Occupation has 
his Head Quarters and Staff at Cairo ; and he maintains 
direct relations with the British War Office. He and the 
Officer Commanding the Alexandria Garrison have the rank 
of Major-General. 

(A) Trade and Commerce 

The increasing prosperity of Egypt nfay be accurately 
gauged by &n examination of the Statistical Returns which 
I append to this sub-section. 

The Department of Customs has had many difficulties to Historical 
contend against: but, under the able administration of****”**^ 
Caillard Pasha, an Englishman, many of these obstacles 
have been removed. France, Russia,, and Denmark have, 

, however, not yet signftd or adhered to the Commercial 
Convention which Egypt has n^otiated with other countries ; 
and are consequently under the old Capitulations and Regu- 
lations (Turkish), which are of no practical use to the 
Egyptian Administration, as they do not permit of any 
punishment in cases of fraud against the Customs. 

Of all the reforms instituted by Mr Caillard, the first and 
most comprehensive of which w^ the entire reorganization 
of the Administration it» 1880, none have had a more direct 
and immediate effect on the increase of Revenue than the 
Convention •concluded with Greece, in 1884, regulating the 

* Namely, in the Qtadel, at the Nile Bridge, and at AbbassSa. In 1898, there 
were two regimenU at Cairo (one at the Citaddi one at the Nile Bridge barracks) ; 

, while, out at Abbassla, there l^lre one battalion of infantry, Landers, and 
Artillery. The Alexandria Garii^ then comprised o^ly one batt^ion of 
infantry, a detachment of Artillery, and details. 
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introduction of Greek tobacco, and the abolition in , 1 890 of 
the oK raftieft system, under w^iich Turkey escaped the’ 
duties on import^ These Aree refonns have largely con- 
tributed to the growth of Customs’ Revenue, apart from the 
normal expansion of Egypt’s fore^ commerce. Further- 
more, Mr Caillard has the merit cff having ratscid the Tobacco 
revenues from 12 0,000 to over .;fE I ,ooo,dG^o. , ^ 

The enormous increase of the receipts derived from tobacco 
is more particularly due to the measures instituted in tSpo, 
which provided for the suppression of the native culture of ' 
the leaf, the increase of the import-duty from 14 to 20 
piastres per kilc^ram (or is. lod. per lb.), and the establish- 
ment of a monopoly for the importation of T*vrkish and 
Persian tombac. The Tobacco revenues in 1898 amounted 
to ;fEi,o8i,ooo. The export of cigarettes (chiefly to 
Germany, the best customer, and to Great Britain) reached 
over two hundred millions in 1 897 — a figure that < was 
attained in 1898 by Cairo exporters alone. '^The culture 
of tobacco is prohibited in Egypt.^ 

As a natural c6rollary to the increased duties on tobacco, 
the Coast Guard Service had to be reformed and strengthened, 
between 1881 and 1884, and particularly in 1890. Cruisers 
watch the maritime frontiers ; and a dromedary corps patrols 
the deserts, whence also a good deal of hashish is smuggled 
into the country — particularly from the Libyan Coast. 

As r^ards the Convention with Turkey, whose trade 
with Egypt now equals that of France, the Egyptian 
Treasury at once gained a revenue exceeding ;£^E6o,ooo. 
Formerly, exports destined for Egypt paid difty *^0 the 
Ottomfin Treasury on leaving the Empire ; and Egyptian 
products consign^ to Tijfifkey paid duty to the Egyptian 
Treasury on leaving the Suzoain country. • But, as Turkish 
products imported into Egypt were much more important 
than Egyptian products exj^rted to Turk^, Ihe Egyptian 
Treasury was the loser by- this raftuh system. Turkish 
goods on ent^ing Egypt now ^y import duty in common 
with ^at imposed on the go^ds of bther foreign countries. 

* > By the Decree of 25tb June 1890. 
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The Tables illustrating ^this sub-section — which, for con- Timd* Retnrns 
• veriience’ sake, I append tt^etJier — ^have beefl compiled or 
abstracted from Egyptian Government Reports. In order 
to secure uniformity, ibr purposes of comparison, I hav^ 
takeil the year 1897 (with one immaterial exception) as 
>^he latest, becaifte for that year I possessed the necessary 
With jliese Tables before him, the reader will have 
ho difficulty in arriving at a true general conception of 
. Egypt's foreign commerce. Here, consequently, I may con- 
fine myself to comments on its characteristic features. 

The increasing value and volume of Egypt’s foreign Com- value and 
merce may be seen in Table I. The excess of Exports, Trade 
which is subject, year by year, to the ordinaiy fluctuations of 
demand and supply, but particularly to the falling prices 
(v. Table VII) obtained for her staple products — cotton and 
sugar — is not* necessarily a sign of incre|sed prosperity. 

The flepreciatjon of values, both on account of exports and 
imports, has been enormous ; but it has been met an 3 over- 
come by the steady advance of {^cultural development, 
under which the population has increas^ its area and 
methods of production and its capacity for purchasing 
foreign goods. Formerly, an undue amount — fully one- 
half — of the exports weqf to satisfy foseign creditors and 
<0 meet the interest on Ae Debt ; bitt at the present day 
Egypt enjoys a* direct return in respect of fully two- 
thirds of her exports. The growth and character of the 
imports indicate an augmented purchasing-capacity, on the 
part of the agricultural population, derived from surplus 
resources, dSt^ig from about the year 1 890.^ 


‘ The inoeate of Imports in 1897 iras due fhiefly to Textiles, in which Great 
Britain so largely shares. British goods fiwmed 33 per cent, of the total Imports 
in 1897, as compared with 31 pe^dlnt. la 1898. ^ the decrease in 1897 of the 
volume of Egyptian Trade was due to the felling-off in the value of her Exports, 
as a result of Ae lojr prices that prevalfed. 

The new National Bank, under BrltlA direction, which enjoys the right of note 
. issue, should materially aid the devdop^eoit at ctmunerce. The Bank has been 
granted the privilege of issuing prmnissory notes payable on demand. These 
potes are not legal tender ; but tlt^ are reoeind in payment of Goveivment 
dues.* Eoliowing are their values: P.T.So; £Et ; ;fE5 ; ;^io: 

£Eiao, 
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Btrft'tbut principal Classes of Imports and Exports may be 

uiteS seen ‘in Table II, which illustrates the dominant share of 
Kingdom Qreat Britain ip the foreign commerce of Egypt But, 
whilst this dominant share is stilK' maintained, the propor- 
tionate share in the volume of Trade has notably decreased : 
a fact which goes far to prove lhat apart fiom keener com- 
petition, Great Britain does not use her position in Eg;^ lo 
monopolise foreign Commerce. In the years immediately 
preceding the British Occupation, the United Kingdom 
monopolised the Trade of Egypt (Imports and Exports 
combined) to the extent of 5 7 per cent of her foreign Com- 
merce; and in the year 1891, this proportion had fallen to 
54 per cent* It is now no more than 42 per cent, or 
about five times that of France. We still take aboutjone- 
half of the Exports of Egypt, and supply her with over 
one-third of her Imports : a proportion that has been main- 
tained for manly years past ' 

Our exports to Egypt have increased from ;£E2,5 36,000 in 
1 889 to £3,976,000 in 1 898. But all countries trading with 
Egypt have shaJred equally in the advantages, whilst several 
have acquired a much greater proportionate share, derived 
from the financial and economical prosperity of the country. 
The value of the jute sacks imported in 1 898 was nearly 

£40,000 greater Chan in 1897. These sacks are nov> 
imported almost entirely from India direct, whereas a few 
years ago Great Britain sent from one-quarter to one-third 
of the whole. 

general conditions of Egyptian Commerce, and the 
extent to which foreign countries participate, pSy be seen in 
Table III. After Great Britain, the principal customers of 
Egypt are France, Turk^, Russia,* Austria>Hungary, and 
the United States of America, ^^^e trade of Belgium and 
of Germany is, however, undergoing very rapid expansion, 
as may be seen partially in Table VIII. Inf 1890, Belgian 
Imports amounted to only 15,000; in 1897, these were 

^ Cf. Milner’s ^England in Egypt,* p. 263. 

* 'Aere mu a considerable increase in thd value of exports to Russia in 1S97, 
owhig to the facti|that the quantity of cotton consigned to that country 'vras < nearly 
half as much again as in the year 1S96. 

( ‘ - - 
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.worth ;{^Si3,ooo. In 185^, Imports from (Jermany were a 
mere trifle — ^;^65,ooo ; but In 1897, these accounted* for no 
less than ;£^307,ooa Tbe principal Belgian Imports are 
Jron,and*steeI manufactures, machinery, china, and porcelaip. 

The chief German Imports.are iron and steel manufactures, 
lachinery, t^^les, haberdaritery, china, and porcelain. 

lerly,* those branches of trade, or most of them, were 
almo^ monopolised by Great Britain.^ Belgian and German 

* machinery undersells the higher-class goods manufactured in 
England, because price rather than quality is the principal 
concern of the Fell^in ; and the Egyptian Railways show 
no greater discrimination in many of their (xmtracts. 

In cotton and sugar, the staple products of Egypt, larger D^recutfam of 
yields and growing exports have had to contend against ** 
falling prices, jto an extent which, but for the extension and 
improvement of the Irrigation system, would have seriously 
o-ippled the $tate Revenues. This ccmdition of affairs Js Illus- 
trated in Table VII. Although the cotton crop has doubled 
and the sugar crop has nearly trebled ^since 1882, the 
average price per kantar* has fallen to an alarming extent 
The increased yield now hardly compensates for tlie fall in 
value, because, as the supply of Egyptian cotton and sugar 
enlarges, prices become so low that the Acport is constantly 
'checked.* 

There has be^ a considerable increase in the importation Compeutkm 
of flour, chiefly from France and Russia. The average 
annual importation of this article from 1881 to 1892 did 
not exceed 5,000,000 kilog. In 1 896 (when there was an 
abnormal (demand) it had risen to 70,000,000 kilc^. ; but 

’ In 1897, the total value of TextUei impofted into Egjrpt waa ;f3,6i4,853, of 
which 4^2,388,330 fell to the dur^of the United Kingdom. In the tame year, 
the total value of Melala and Metal Goods imported was 4^1,157,098, of 
whidt England'a diare waa 4£474t30i. The figurea in 1896 were— Textiles : 

/3,t48,750 (U.Kk, 4^1,959,704); Metals and Metal Goods: 4^1,150,258 
(U.K., 4£393,434). The figures for are fpven, in Egyptian currency, in 
Table II. 

* t Icantar:s98i Iba. ^ 

* * Thus, in 1897, there waa a red^ion of 4£^i,o66,9to in the value of Exports 

to (?reat Britain, owing to the low price of cotton, of which England took,,only 
about the same quantity as in the previous year. ' 
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in the following year there was^ a decrease. French flour, 
supported by bounties, has to a great extent supplanted the 
native article : and many mills in Egypt have in consequence 
been closed. En revcaukt, Egy^t is gpeatly improving 
her export-trade in fruit and y^tabtes, which, although it 
may not rival that of Algeria, has ris«i flpm ;fE3 4,000 in 
1889 to ^E7 o,ooo in 1897. Moreover, cerfiin-articlpe 'of 
Egyptian manufacture (#^., butter, soap, refined sag^, and 
alcohol) are now competing with foreign products. 

Ninety per cent of the sporting-guns imported into 
Egypt in 1 897 were of Belgian manufacture ; while only 
5 per cent were of British origin. These cheap ^ and well- 
finished guns, whatever their quality may b^ meet the 
modest demand of the Fell^hin and Bedwin ; and they find 
a ready sale because many of them bear trade-marks* 
designedly int^ded to make the "purchaser believe he is 
buying an English-made gun, the reputatioq of which is 
widespread. But our own manufacturers are too high and 
mighty to compete in this line. 

Trade-marks ‘ During the last fcw years,’ Lord Cromer comments, in 
his Report for 1898, ‘some important decisions have been 
obtained from the Mixed Tribunals r^arding the fraudulent 
imitation of trade*marks, concerning which no special law 
exists in Egypt A^good deal of discussion has from time 
to time taken place as to the desirability of passing a 
special law. Apart, however, from the peculiar difficulties 
which beset every attempt at general l^slation in Egypt, I 
think it is now almost universally held by those who have paid 
attenrion to this subject in Egypt, that such legislation is on 
the whole unnecessary, and perhaps even undesirable. Owing 
to the judicial decisions to which I have alluded above, 
protection can now be obtained wi^cait difficulty by the manu- 
facturers or owners of articles bearing special trade-marks.* 

« « 

‘ Prices vary between ii francs and 45 francs. 

* Such as ‘ London,’ ‘ Damas, London/ and even ‘ Birmingham, London.’ 

* The imf^ diiefly imitated ate bottifd beer (British and German), French 
cogna^, Italian liqueursy cutieiy, patent medicines, many * proprietary ' articles,* 
ma^factured tol^oo, and, indeed, most articles bearing well-knoi^n trade- 
marks. 
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.... A registry of trade-tyarks is now established ^t the 
• Tribunals.’ 

A few leading and well-known Britislf firms send out 
their ^agents to study Ae Egyptian markets. These arej *" 
'^o 'doubt, first-rate men ; bpt thqr travel expensively, and 
business oi\|[y^on a large scale. German travellers, on 
me'•«^^er bani&, and even French, are ubiquitous. These 
enter^sing agents travel cheaply, and study native *wants 
•and peculiarities very closely ; moreover, they are very 
jctommodating, and take no end of trouble to give satis- 
faction in small orders. Competition being keen, prices 
leave a very narrow margin of profit. English goods 
being expensive, and English maruifacturers stiff and un- 
bending — even indifferent — German and Belgian ^ents are 
everywhere underselling them. This is particularly notice- 
able in the supply of engines,^ punjtpaj, etc., the demand for 
whicti has greatly decreased since the extension and improve- 
ment in the Irrigation system. But in Egypt, as elsewhere, 
the lack of enterprise on the part of Briti^ manufacturers 
has been the same : it is only in higher-priced goods that 
they hold their own, for the most part 

A British Chamber of Commerce was established at of 

Alexandria in 1896. (French, Austfian, and Italian 
Chambers have been in existence for some time. The 
British Chamber,* though a late arrival, has already justi- 
fied its existence ; but, if it is to promote British trade 
with Egypt, it will require substantial support on the 
part of those manufacturers at home whose interests it 
endeavours to* advance. The French Chamber enjoys a 
Government subvention and hag a laige non-resident 
membership; but the British Chamber is crippled for the 
wrant of funds.* * • 

The Customs’ Duties are one per cent dd valorem on ciutonu- , 
all Exports, arid eight per cent ad valorem on all Imports, ***’*“"* 

^ and FVtnch engines are sdld at a price which is incompatible with 

the use of the best materials : but t^eji come witldn the purchasing-power pf the 
FelUhin proprietors ; and, bdng neatly hnishedi they sell very readily. life is 
chea]l in Egypt. ^ 

* Of* No. 2197 (Annual Series) 1897. 
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excluding tobacco, which, as alr^dy mentioned, is subject 
to a uniform tax of 20 Piastres (four shillings) per kilog.,i 
irrespective of iti value. The cost of collection of the 
Customs’ Revenue is in the proportion of 3*62 of the ^ross 
receipts. The prog^ressive pDw^h of the gross Revenue of 
this Department may be seen in Table V. ^ The Reports 
published (in French) by the Directorate General* are c^fi-' 
prehensive, accurate, and uniform, — in contrast to ^ose 
issued by some of the Departments of State, which too 
often fail in these respects. • ' 

Port of Table IV. illustrates the relative share of the Egyptian 
^^***"*^ sea-ports in the Foreign Commerce of the country. Fully 
ninety-three per cent of this Trade pass^ through 
Alexandria. A Return of all Shipping entered and 
cleared at the Port of Alexandria, in 189;^, is given in 
Table VI. . . 

Th^ proportion of British tonnage was 47 per cent in 
1896, as compared with 43 per cent in 1895. The pro- 
portion of BritisI) tonnage in 1 897 amounted to 49 per cent 
of the total steam-tonn^e,—- there being no British sailing 
vessels. 

The total number of vessels which entered the Port of 
Alexandria in 1897 was 2203 (of which 657 were BritishX 
as against 2132 in 1896; and the total tonn^e amounted' 
to 2,267,120 tons (1,034,019 tons being British), as against 
2>I23,95I tons in the previous year. During this period, 
British steamers showed an increase of 59 vessels and 
99,569 tons. In 1898, 43 1 per cent of the tptal number 
of ste^ers were British. • 

Compulsory pilotage if now imposed ; and an increasing 
number of steamers enter the harbcnir n^ht. The gross 
receipts of the Port were ;^El37,o^, in 1895 ; ;CEi 4 1,000, 
in 1896; and ;^E 150,000, in 1897. In 1898, the net 
receipts were about ;^E8ooo in excess of the* previous year 
(the gross receipts not being stated). But the number of 
berths available for loading and»dybchaiging cargo no longer 
suffice for ^^e accommodation of the rapidly increasing 

^ s. lod. per lb., or about one-half the English duty on tobacco. 

t ' ' < , 
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traffic. Permanent extension of the quays will eventually 
Jjecome necessary. 

In regard to this qiies|ion, L<wd Cromer thakes the follow- 
ing s^tement in his Report for 1 899 : — 

‘The want of quay accommodation, and the imperfect 
NVErangements ^h(ch have heretofore existed for unloading 
^ipsu^avtf recently formed the subject of very legitimate 
comp^nt on the part of the mercantile community of’^Alex- 
•andria. As in the case of the railways, the development of 
the port has not kept pace with the growing prosperity of 
the country. A project has been drawn up for the enlarge- 
ment of the port, but the estimated cost, which is from 
/^Esoo.ooo'to ;fE7oo,ooo, is, for the time being, prohibitive. 

In order, therefore, to provide for die most pressing needs, 
it has been decided to spend ;^E8o,00O from the General 
Reserve Fund on increasing the wid^ of apportion of the 
mole trom 20 90 metres, thus giving a larger amount of 

storage-room for coal, and on erecting machinery for the 
more rapid discharge of colliers. These yessels are now 
only able to dischai^e at the rate of 400 tons a-day. With 
the new machinery it is calculated that they wOl be able to 
discharge at the rate of looo tons in 12 or 14 hours. These 
improvements will lead to an economy *in the number of 
lierths now allotted to colliers, and will thus increase the 
space available for general shipping. But the relief afforded 
will be insufficient to meet the ever-increasing demands for 
port accommodation. It is to be hoped that, at no very 
distant date,^^ijLwill be possible to deal more effectively with 
this important«ubject* A 

Alexandria has more than evqr becomb'a British port Rhedtinai 
since the sale of the Kl^ivial Steamships to an English 
Syndicate, who arfe now» constructing a graving-dock — the 
only one between Malta and Bombay. These Postal 
Packets ply (letween Alexandria, Constantinople, Syria, 
and Red Sea ports. > 

For many years past, the ^oiue daived from these Govern- 
ment steamers had been steadily declining.^ For that reason, 

* In 1890, the gross receipts amoontcd to ;fEi40,ooa In 1897, these 
only 4£‘E!y8,ooo. 
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and brcause the Government had ;not sufficient capital to pur- 
chase new steamers, or even to execute necessary repairs, 
the whole concerd was sold in 1 897 to an English Company 
for ;^£ 150,000. An important p^ of this arrangement, 
and one that influenced tte Govjemment, vras that the Conf-' 
pany should construct, within four years, a dock 600. feet 
long, 60 feet broad, and 36 feet deep. Thus, tlie of 
Alexandria and International commerce will be ben^ted ; 
and although the State Revenue will be reduced by about 
;^£8o,ooo annually, this loss will be compensated by a similat 
reduction on the Expenditure side of the account 

In his Report for 1 899, Lord Cromer remarks : 

Investment of ‘ For Some yfAts, after the Occupation of Egypt, but little 
foreign capital capital came into the country. This was in some 

measure due to want of confidence in the political future. 
In the meanwhile, fore^ capitalists sought with some eager- 
ness for Egyptian investments, and often with, success. ' 

‘ A sudden and complete change has now taken place. 
A very marked disposition has recently been shown to direct 
the tide of British capital towards Egypt The tendency is 
to be welcomed, but inasmuch as in most cases the com- 
pliance, and in some cases the assistance, of the Government 
is invoked, a gravd' responsibility tests on the latter to avoid 
encouraging any un^und, ill-considered, or purely specula- 
tive projects. Whilst the influx of British capital into 
Egypt may do a great deal of good, if it is directed into 
healthy and really profitable channels, it may, on the other 
hand, do much harm both to the country, to ^Egyptian credit, 
and ti the bond fide investors themselves, if thie contrary is 
the case.’ 

Thus, Lord Qxomes characterites one project, in its pre- 
sent aspect, as ‘distinctly unsound.’ He says: ‘During 
the last few years, several proposals have been made to the 
Egyptian Government with a view to establishing cotton 
manufactories in Egypt At p present I need hardly say, 
Egyptian cotton goes to Europi^; — mostly to Manchester — 
paying a I ppr cent export duty, and is re-imported in, the 
foim of yam and piece-goods, which pay an 8 per cent 
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ad valorem import duty. ^There can be no sort of reason 
why the Government should oppose any proposal which 
involves placing the home-made on ptecisely the same 
footing as the impor&d goods. On the other hand, it 
wOufd. for obvious reasons,, be detrimental to both English 
and. Egyptian ^interests to afford any encour^ement to the 
gra\^K of a ^protected cotton industry in Egypt. This is 
whatVthe proposals so far made involve. WhetHbr the 
. industry can thrive without protection is a point on which 
^ am not qualified to express an opinion.' 

British capital is now freely entering Egypt It has 
not only provided the means for carrying out the great 
Reservoir Scheme,^ but it is also invested in large sugar 
estates in Upper Egypt, in the Khedivial Steam Packets, 
and other ventures. Our material interests in Egypt have 
consequently been enhanced. , 

It* is not possible to discover the extent to which ^British 
and French capital, or foreign capital generally, is invested 
in the country. French capital has been confidently intro- 
duced, because, in spite of the Chauvinists, Frenchmen 
have recognized the permanent character of the existing 
situation. But now that a start has been made, and every 
year signalizes the consolidation of Britisll interests in Egypt, 

^it cannot be doubted that British caf)ital, which does not 
hesitate to plunge into adventurous schemes in all parts 
of the world, will take advantage of the safe and remuner- 
ative openings provided by the healthy development of 
Egyptian resources. 

This revivaj of public confidence has had another rWark- investment of 

* _ native capital 

able development Lord Cromer^ m his Report for 1899, 
further remarks : ‘ Simultaneously with the influx of British 
capital into Egypt, to which I have alluded above, a 
somewhat remarkable change has taken place in native 
public opinion. Heretofore, native capitalists have, with 
. some rare exceptions, invented their money almost ex- 
clusively in land. Recently, however, a strong disposition 

^ Jhe^Mtual amount of British capital involved in this scl^eme is, 1 believe, 
not more than about two millions sterling, because the Department of Public 
’ ' Works will provide the remainder out of its availf^ble funds. 
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has shown to seek for investments in industrial and, 

commercial undertakings. The change is on every ground 
to be welcomed, and the tendency may be encours^d by 
the Government stipulating, in respect to all such under- 
takings as are in any degree ^ under its control, that ~a 
certain proportion of the share capital should, in all future 
cases, be reserved for the local market’ i . 

This tendency exists notably in respect to all comrAercial 
projects brought forward under British auspices : with the 
result that the Government are called upon to exercij^e 
‘great caution, with a view to avoiding any semblance of 
encouragement to enterprises of a doubtful or highly 
speculative character.’ 

The pre.sent condition of the law in Egypt renders it 
somewhat difficult to avoid the appearance of conveying 
approval on the part of the Government to commercial 
or industrial enterprises. Lord Cromer, who discusses this 
matter at some length, in his Report for 1 899, says : 

‘ The very gregit practical difficulty in the way of enacting 
any law which shall be binding on all the inhabitants of 
l^gypt, whether European or native, has up to the present 
time prevented any attempt being made to bring the 
Egyptian practice in connection with this matter more into 
harmony than is at present the case with that of countries 
in Europe. But the subject is now under consideration, 
and I may add that the difficulties which beset its treatment 
are not, I think, altogether insurmountable. In the mean- 
while,, it cannot be too clearly understood by investors both 
in E^pt and in Europe that the mere fact oi a prospectus 
appearing with the phras^ ‘Authorized by Khedivial Decree ’ 
or similar words printed on it merely signifies that certain 
formalities prescribed by the law of ‘Egypt have been 
fulfilled. The use of this expression does not necessarily 
imply that the Khedivial Government, or its I^ritish advisers, 
assume any responsibility whatsoever for the absolute ac- 
curacy of the facts stated in the prospectus. Still less does 
it imply that, the proposal laid before the public is one which 
will receive pecuniary support, or even encouragement, from 
the Governnient.’ ^ ' 
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TABLE yi. Value of Merchandise imported, exported, in 
transit, and re-exported during the Years 1896-1897, with 
Countries of Origin or Destijiation, 


CouNTUY OF Origin or 
Destination. 

Total. 

* Imports. 

In 

Trrnsit. 

: Re-ex- 

Exports. , portat ,on 

1 U) 

£ 

Merchandise 

Tobacco. 

United Kingdom 

Brit. Medn. Possns. ' 

) Brit. Possns. in Far East^jl^^ 

1 Germany . 

1 U.S. America . 

Austria-Hungary 
; Belgium . - . 

1 China and Far East •'f 
i Spain . . 

■France . . 

1 French Medn. Possns. 
i Greece , . .(j|p 

1 Italy. . . .{;g 

Morocco . . .{JIU 

Persia . . .{jgl 

Russia . . .{;|g 

Switzerland • 

Turkey • . .{ifg 

Other Countrie . | 

Grand Totals . ^ 

f 

£E 

10,144,601 

10,663,025 

135*992 

123, og 4 
587,422 
618,500 
807,901 
683,882 

1,097*^3 

1,015,285 

1,248,469 

1 * 341 * 1*7 

533.996 

488*740 

136,509 

96,708 

277,249 

297,463 
2,343*272 i 
2, 5 * 7 , 4*5 
34 , 3*9 
40,728 
« 128,132 
102,713 
846,550 
717,704 

49,543 

30,840 

38,495 
64,647 
2,* 14.574 

1,845,215 

434,072 

488,002 

2,450,475 
2,472, W 

561,872 

424,323 

23,97*1666 

24,030,098 

£E 

3,536,425 

3.053.854 

114,518 

*03,005 

496,572 

523,444 

299,55* 

281,756 

118,072 

yStisf* 

7 S *.433 

697,108 

500,282 

457 . 8*3 

99.*95 

78,109 

2,488 

1,865 

i.*os, 9 i 7 

1,291.93* 

31,198 

3*975 

37.678 

44,968 

417,1*9 

33 *. 468 

49.541 

30.3*1 

* 9 . 1*7 

52.6 

378 , 4 ( 

371. 1‘ 

* 7.35 

I 9 . 98 « 

i> 534 *j 35 

1.538,97* 

451.549 

3 * 7.153 

10.082,154 

9,317,096 

• . 

3,040 

1,976 

5.343 

6,046 

216 

224 

9 * 

70 

*,542 

*, 34 * 

5,016 

4,776 

333 

225 

7 

15 

6 

12 

272 

188 

7 

52,058 

38,885 

713* 

704 

2 

6,5^ 

6,275 

658 

445, 3 P 7 

449,842 

350 

27* 

52*, 5*5 

5 *** 5 o 8 

£E 

597,429 

556,403 

61 

480 

33 :> 

1 

701 

433 
r ... 

75 

45 

333 

... 

926 

822 

61 

185 

210 

139 

1.330 

l>*j 9 

*.478 

5*5 

1,906 

3.594 

. 89 

605.738 

564,30* 

: 1 

1 

5,93*, 078 
6,972.681 
8,407 1 

8 , 9*6 1 
64,2481 
68,674 1 
418,600! 
3 * 5 , 9*81 

970.620; 

9 * 7 , 874 ! 

459.2081 

6101931 ! 

27,624 

* 5 . 97 * 

26,258 

12,619 

274.217 

295.472 

1,116,708 

1,208,799 

2,662 

7.179 

*1,414 

15.3*6 

417,676 

370,905 

341 

1 , 44 * 

4.449 

i.Z 3 *. 9 i 3 

1,473,080 

403.090 

463,475 

362,481 

385.561 

81,574 

53.916 

12,321,220 

13,232,108 

£^ 

75*629 

78,1x1 

7,666 

5,046 

25,906 

25.803 

89,659 

76,059 

7,089 

5,914 

31,111 

27,869 

5,757 

4,645 

10,904 

5,632 

538 

114 

19,449 
15,674 
452 
1. 174 

10,921 

3 , M9 

10,822 

13.488 

• 78 

65 

7*1 

448 

3,781 

3,883 

106,346 

94,738 

28,285 

42,894 

441,036 

40 S,c^ 


(«) Including tobacco, tombac, and cigars. 




Table IV. gateways of commerce. Relative share of Sea-p<3rts in the Foreign 
Commerce of Egypt, during the Years 1896-1897. 
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(a) Including tobacco, tombac, and cigars. 



TABLE V. Growth of Customs’ Revenue during the Years 1882-1898. 
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.... 828,757! 655,297 788,660 932,749 968,575 1,006,526 1,044,780 1,081,000 

Totals, 1,637,529 ! 1,470,453 1,545,182 1,757.592 1,739.042 1,896,079^1^979,413 2,040,000 
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Table VI. Return of all^ Shipping at the Port of Alexandria 
during the Year 1897. 

Entered. 


Nationality. 


Number of 
VesseU. 


British 

French • 

657 

139 

1,034,019 

280,359 

Austro-Hungarian 

*35 

241.173 

Ualian 

111 

198,699 

Russian 

83 

179,049 

Ottoman 

35 

20, 141 

Greek . 

h 

60,064 

German 

35 

61,369 

Swedish . ^ . 

19 

33,365 

Roumanian . 

16 

10,575 

Belgian 

4 

4,321 

Danish 

1 2 

2,975 

Samiote 

Dutch . 

1 ‘i 

1 * 2,035 

Mont^egrin 
Bulgarian . ^ 

1 

... 

Total . 

„ for the year 
preceding 

*.321 

a,i*8,i44 

1.302 

1,999,815 



1,034.019 

280,359 

242,252 

204,087 

179,049 

126,456 

82,166 

61,369 

33.365 

10,641 

4.321 

2,975 

2,918 

2 »o 35 

799 

309 


2,267,120 

2*123.951 


N umber o 
>^seU. 


French 

AustrO'Hungarian 


jEussian , 
Oltomatr^ 


German 

Swedish 

Roumanian 


Danish 

Samiote 


Montenegrin 
Bulgarian « 


TotM • . 1,332 

,, for the year 
preceding X 1,286 



Tons. Number of 

Vessels. 


1,046,886 

278,333 

242,842 

203,515 

185.572 

18.17s 

63*955 

59*946 




2,035 

2 

fk 

1 

2,148,447 

811 

,i, 97%852 

S19 


93*529 

21.494 


1,046,886 

278.333 
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TA?LE VI, I. Customs : Cotton and Sugar Crops, 
showing increasing Exports counteracted by falling Prices. 
"(1 Kantar*98i )bs.) 


Year. 

Cotton 

Crop. < 

— j — 

Su^AR Crop. 

Kantars. 

Averse Price 

r s 

Kantars. * 

Avtrage Price 

1882 

2,846,237 

3 ’207 

26,687,322 

0*021 

1883 

2.293.537 

3*181 

21,850,642 

0*018 

1884 

2.871,500 

2*983 

247701,953 

0*015 

1885 

3,629,000 

2*690 

44,659,420 

0*013 

1886 

2,872,426 

2*606 

38,251,160 

" 0*012 

1887 

2,996,485 

2737 

44.627.342 

0*011 

1888 

2,722,954 

2*821 

42,355.647 

0*013 

1889 

3,237,558 

2*967 

32,949.206, 

0*015 

1890 

4,159.405 

2*706 

26,879,612 

0*013 

1891 

4,765,341 

2*346 

46,683,831 

0 *01*2 

1892 ' 

5,220,510 

1*934 

55.248,742 ' 

0*013 

1893 

5.033.235 

2*ii8 

55 .” 3.243 

0*014 

1894 

4 . 619.263 

1*685 

56,394,235 

0*011 

1895 

5,256,128 

2*001 

55.145,775 

o’ooS 

1896 

5,173.000 

2*149 

73,597,218 

0*010 

1897 

5,684,000 

4 

I 734 

72,918,250 

0*008 


TABLE VIII. Value of Imports from Belgium and 
Germany during the Years 1896-1897. 


Yeail 

Annual Value of Imports 
( in £, Sterling). ^ 

Bf^lUM. 


1890 

” 5.594 

65.73s 

1891 

262,599 

I 54 i 4 ” 

1898 

367,945 

184,354 

1893 

236,32(1 

192,998 

1894 

384,581^ 

236,715 

im 

348,120 • 

221,800 

1806 

469,499 

288,872 

1897 

513,13^ 

307,133 

4 

1 • 

• 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 

i POLITICS 

M y principal object in this Section is to outline the 

International Situation, in so far as this affects the inoper«ti»e 
free use of the Suez Canal, in time of peace and of war, 
by the ships of all nations, subject to the conditions that 
provide for the exercise of British Control as the Tutelary 
PowQr in Egypt In effect, so long as the British Occupa- 
tion lasts. International interests must technically ba com- 
promised by the status qua. Thus, the Convention between 
the Powers respecting the Free Navigation of the Suez 
Maritime Canal, signed and ratified at Constantinople in 
1 888, remains a dead-letter. Its provisions can only become 
operative through the restoration of thf status quo ante, 

, although in principle it ‘forms a precraent to which in 
practice Great Britain may be called ufmn to adhere. 

Considering tRat the apparent object of our Occupation of the 

of Egypt is to secure control — euphemistically called freedom 
of transit— over the Suez Canal, in presumptive or technical 
violation of Article XII. of the Convention of 1888 and 
'?or?SW««ng thSlt the Powers of Europe having interests or 
Colonial Possessions in the Far» East 'cannot view with 
indifference the dominant position of Great Britain in Egypt : 
it follows that, upon th^ attitude of these Powers towards 

‘ Article XII. re&s as follows : ‘ The High Contracting Parties, bjr application 
of the principle of equality as regards the free use of the Canal, a principle 
' which forms one of the bases of the present Treaty, agree that none of them 
shall endeavour to obtain with reaped! to the Canal territorial or commercial 
advagtagts or privileges in any international arrangements wj^ich may be con- 
clude. Moreover, the rights of Turkey as the territorial Power are reserved.’ 

The British Occupation was, of course, antecedent to this Convention. \ 

• * • » s« _ 
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Control of 
the Canal 


the question of neutralizing or^ otherwise regulating the 
situation regarding this great highway of International 
intercourse must' depend the ultimate solution of the 
Egyptian Question. Because apart from the Siiez Qanal 
problem there would be no Egyptian Question, properly 
so called : since the solution of the one inTOWes the settle- 
ment of the other. i 

It rhay be said at once, in general terms, that — wifh the 
exception of our ancient ally, Italy — the attitude of the 
Powers towards this vital question, as evidenced by the 
Suez Canal Commission (Paris) in 1885, cannot readily 
be reconciled with the attitude of her Majesty’s Government : 
but, at the same time, accomplished facts have to *be reckoned 
with. Any alteration of the status quo involves a com- 
promise or a violation : that is to say, thq Powers must 
either comproiqise their interests, in order to implement 
the Convention of 1888, and thereby secure the conventional 
rec(^nition of their Treaty-rights in regard to the Suez 
Canal, or the Tutelary Power must continue to violate^ the 
principle of equality as r^ards the free use of the Canal 
and the principle of neutrality as r^ards territorial 
immunity by her Occupation of Egypt, which, of course, 
preceded the Con^^tion of 1888.-^ 

But, for my pait^ I cannot see how any conventional 
regulations can be expected to stand the test of war, when 
self-denying ordinances are apt to be overruled by force 
majeure. Command of the Sea necessarily involves the 
Contrql of the Canal, as such, however greatly you re- 
strict or extend the 'sea-approaches,' however rigi^Jy-^vTu 
enforce the recognition ^of neutral zones, and however 
generously you interpret acts of hostility and rights of 
war. t 

Nevertheless, since recc^^tion of a general principle is 
not without its value, as a deterrent to war, 'it may be de- 
sirable if, in this place, I attempt to define the points of 
initial divergence and eventual, agreement between the 

' Subject to tb« genenl leservution made the BritUh Delegates to the Suei 
Cwial CommiaMOD, 1885 (v. p. 338}. 


s 
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maritime Powers of Europe in regard to the freedom of 

• transit and the inviolability* of rights in the Sufez Canal. 

% 

, (a) EHstorical Retrospect 

XHe Suez Canal, like the ^Barrage, was French in concep- cwto raofthe 
tion and execution. But like the Banrj^e, too, its practical 
utility was derived from the sacrifices of Egypt and the 
action ^r enforced support of Great Britain, It is customary 
. in France to speak of the Suez Canal as the sole creation of 
French genius, in spite of British opposition, and to regard 
it as an inviolate stronghold of French influence, because 
it is and always has been a French Administration. This 
view is, however, subject to material qualifications. 

I have already sketched, in outline, the eairly history of 
the Canal. Projected in 1854 by M, de Lesseps, who in 
that year gave definite shape to the plans of his countryman, 

M. Cinant de Bellefoiids, and obtained the ^rmal consent of 
the Viceroy (^aid Pa-sha), the Suez Canal scheme wais the 
logical outcome of the labours of Baldwin and Waghorn 
— two Englishmen — in the development of the Overland 
Route. 

Because Lord Palmerston disapproved of this scheme, on Attitude of 
the ground that it would, create an Egj^tian Question, the^“®**"^ 

* analogy that we had always oppo.sed it*is too closely pressed 
by our French ciritics, and is in direct contradiction to the 
following testimony by M. Linant de Bellefonds : — 

‘In 1840,’ this able engineer writes, ‘England and the 
East India Company wished for a canal. In 1841 I|Signed 
,aAa4QD^ct to,that effect with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Complhy ; and in 1 842 the Indian Government accepted 
my project with enthusiasm,’ * 

The scheme »was, ,*n principle, opposed by Lord 
Palmerston, and on sufficient grounds, as events have 
proved : but this opposition was never pushed to extremes, 
owing to the independence^ of Egypt, which Palmerston 
himself had done so much to secure, and to the friendship 
he^culfivated with the French Empire. , 

* ‘Egypt in the Nineteenth Century,’ by D. A. Cameron, page 336. » 
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Saved from Tl^e original object of the Suez Canal was to serve sailing 

vessels only.* ' As M. de Lessep.^ himself asserted, ‘ ordinary 
steamers, not me'a-of-war or mail-packets, could not afford 
to go to India under steam because of the great quantity of 
coal required.’ Mr Cameron, ^m whom I quote,* goes on 
to remark : ‘ Even at the present time 'it would take a 
fast clipper ship the better part of a month tp beat up from 
Perim' to Suez, because of the narrowness of the Sea. 
This difficulty was overcome by the invention of the 
compound engine for steamers, which saved nearly half the 
fuel, and enabled them to utilize the Canal. In the opinion 
of Sir John Stokes, had the canal been opened in 1862 it 
would have been a financial failure, because the'ships of that 
day could not have used it. Only the invention of the 
compound engine gave it a chance of success. Yet another 
factor must be pientioned — the extraordinary growth of our 
mercantile steam marine, owing to this invention before the 
canal was opened. Neverthele.ss, the enterprise was bankrupt. 
In 1871-72 its twenty-pound shares had fallen to seven, and 
no dividends could be paid. Then it was that England 
came to the rescue by persuading the Powers at the Con- 
stantinople Conference to allow the Company a surtax of 40 
per cent, on the tblls. Combine these separate strokes of 
good luck derived from England, add the sixteen millions 
received from Ismail, and we see why *the Suez Canal 
became a success.’ 

Concessions The provisional Act of Concession of 1854 authorized the 
formation of a Company, under the direction of M. de 
Lesseps, to be named the Compagnie Universe'Ue 
Maritime de Sues, the director of which was always to be 
named by the Egyptian Government and chosen as far as 
possible from the shareholders mbs*- interested in the enter- 
prise. The authoritative Concession of 1856 confirmed the 
previous Act and defined its scope, powers, bbligations, etc. 
The definitive Convention of a 866, between the Viceroy of 

> M.< de Lesseps, when trying to rais«>inoney in England, stated s ' It is not 
your steamers th^t 1 am wooing, but your flMt of sailing ships now gmng round 
the Cape.’ — Cameron’s ' Egypt in the Nineteenth Century,’ page 241. 

r/iid. 
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Egypt and the Suez Canal Company, amalgamated and 
confirmed, exceptis excipieniis, all previous insfruments,i and 
was sanctioned by the Imperial Finnan of 'i 9th March 1866. 

The only provisions in this cumulative Convention (p 
whicTi attention need be dn^wn are the following : 

Article 8 adifiitted the liability of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to pay. to* the Company, before the close of 1869, 
sums f>{ money which in the aggregate amounted tb over 
one hundred million francs, and of which eighty-four million 
francs were due under the inequitable Award of Napoleon 
III. in 1864. Article 9 placed the Maritime Canal and all 
its ‘dependencies’ under the Egyptian Police. Article 10 
reserved th 5 right of the Government to occupy strategic 
positions. Article 1 1 made provisions for the Adminis- 
trative Services of the Government Article 15 declared 
that, in default of renewal, the Concession to the Company 
shall* terminate ninety-nine years after the opening^ of the 
canal* Article 16 declared the chartered Company to be 
Egyptian, in origin, and therefore subject to the jurisdiction 
of Egypt ; but in its financial constitution and corporate 
capacity it remained, under a special Convention, subject to 
French Law regulating Joint-Stock Companies. Under this 
Article, provision is specifically made cohceming litigation, 
* misdemeanours, etc » 

Excavation w*rk was commenced in 1859; and the Canal 
was opened for traffic in 1869, in the reign of Ismail, who 
entertained his European guests with princely hospitality. 

In obtaining his Concessions from Said Pasha, |M. de 
assented that his scheme would make Egypt 

‘ These included, in addition to the above-mentioned: (1) the Decree of 1856— 
abrogated by Art. i of the Convmtion of 1866— regarding Felldhin Labour, (2) 
the Convention of 1 8th tMarch 4063, retroceding a section of the Sweet-water 
Canal, (3) the Convention of 20th March 1863, regulating the financial partici- 
pation of Egypt, agd (4) the Convention of 30th January 1866, regarding the sale 
of the Wadi Tumailat, etc. —Egypt, No. 23 (1883). 

* Article 16 of the Act of Concessio® of 1866 provides that, ninety-nine years 
after the opening of the Canal, the^Egyptian Government shall entier into 
possession, after indemnifying the Company for fixtures, matirul^ etc., according 
to afreefhent or arbitration. But in case of renewal, the Company, under its 
fresh Concession, shall pay certain Royalties to the Government. ^ 


Convention of 
1866 


Inauguration 
of the Canal 


Its political 
significance 
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independent of England, and that the Canal would be 
built with Ffench capital. In ‘opening the Canal to • the • 
commerce of the World, Ismail declared that he had united 
Africa to Europe. In his answer 'to the Academy speech 
of M. de Lesseps, M. Renan ^averred : ‘ The isthmus cut 
becomes a strait, a battlefield. A single Bosporus has 
hitherto sufficed for the troubles of the wo^ld : ^you have 
created a second and much more important one. case 
of naval war, it would be of supreme interest : the point for , 
the occupation of which the whole world would struggle to 
be first. You have marked the field of the great battles of 
the future.’ ^ 

Lord Palmerston, foreseeing this end, abstained from 
encouraging it Lord Beaconsfield, recognizing accom- 
plished facts, obtained for Great Britain, by the purchase 
of the Suez Canal Shares belonging to Ismafl (;f4,ooo,ooo), 
a material interest in the Canal Administration. ' And 
finally, Lord Cromer, by his steadfast action and consistent 
policy, has raised permanent guarantees in Egypt which 
postulate our fuiure domination over the Highway between 
East and West 

France, by persisting in her great engineering work, 
brought about the*'British Occupation, as a natural sequence. 
France, by refusing to act with us in 1882, left us alone to 
bear the responsibility. France, by blindly obstructing the 
work of reform, has riveted the bonds which bind Egypt 
to England. Sic vos non vobis. 

ip) International Negotiations • 

The Brii^ That M. de Lesseps r^arded the Suez Canal as “STamily 
occupau^ concern, may be seen in die attitude he assumed towards us 
when, in 1882, the British Adtniral «was instructed to 
occupy the Canal in order to protect it a^inst the Ardbists, 
who threatened to destroy ft. The great Ffenchman tele- 
graphed to Ardbi : ‘Jamais (les Ai^lais n’y pdndtreront, 
jamais, jamais ; ’ and furibe*' ^insisted ; ' Make no attempt 
to intercept tny canal. I am there. Not a single English 
^ Cameron's Egypt etc., p. 236. 
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soldier shall disembaiAc jvithout being acc()mpanied by a 
French soldier. I answer for everything’ To which Aribi 
replied : ‘ Sincere thai^s. Assurances consolatory, but not 
sufl|cienf under the existing circumstances. The defeflce 
of Egypt requi^ the temporary destruction of the Canal.’ 

A Conferqpcf of Ambassadons was held at Constantinople An abortive 
(June-August 1882), much agaunst the Sultan’s wj^h, with ' 

reference to the proposed intervention of Turkey and to 
temporary measures for the protection of the Canal. But 
*i't led to nothing.* 

Four months later, Lord Granville, on behalf of her British 
Majesty’s government, addressed an important Circular 
Despatch to the British Ambassadors at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 

Rome, and St Petersbuig. The following is an excerpt : — 

'Foreign Office, Janugay 3, 1883.— One result of recent 
occurrences has been to call special attention to the Suez 
Canal, firstly^ on account of the danger with which it was 
threatened during the first brief success of the insurrection ; 
secondly, in consequence of its occupation hy the British 
forces in the name of the Khedive, and their use of it as a 
base of the operations carried on in his Highness’ behalf, 
and in support of his authority ; and thj^ly, because of the 
attitude assumed by the Direction and officers of the Canal 
Company at a critical period of the campaign. 

‘ As r^^rds the first two of these points, her Majesty’s 
Government believe that the free and unipipeded navigation 
of the Canal at all times, and its freedom ^m obstruction 
or dams^ py acts of war, are matters of importance' to all 
innnimi^ It has been generally admitted that the measures 
taken them for protecting the» navigation and the use of 
the Canal on behdf of territorial Rider, for the purpose of 
restoring his authdrity, ^rere in no wky infringmnents of this 
general principle. 

* Cameron’s jBgjft etc., p. 344. 

* Losd Gnutville, however, consented that the final Protocol might declare : 

‘ that an amical^ uodastanding eqst 44 >etween Uie Enropean Cabinets ikut no 
definite nettlemeBt of the Egyptian Question is to take phce except, with the 
“ communication ” or “ consultation ” [not co-operation ”] of all the Powers.’ — 

, Prof. Holland’s ‘ European Ctmcertjn the Eastern Question.’ 

X 
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‘ But to put i\pon a clearer footing the position of the Canal 
for the future, and ^ provide against possible dangers, they are 
of opinion that an agreement to the following effect might 
with advants^e be come to between the Great Powers, 
to which other nations would subsequently be invited to 
accede : — „ 

‘ I. That the Canal should be free for the passage of all 
ships, in any circumstances. <> 

‘ 2. That in time of war a limitation of time as to ships 
of war of a belligerent remaining in the Canal should be 
fixed, and no troops or munitions of war should be dis- 
embarked dn the Canal. 

‘ 3. That no hostilities should take place in t^e Canal or 
its approaches, or elsewhere in the territorial waters of Egypt, 
even in the event of TurkQ^ being one of the belligerents. 

‘ 4. That neither of the two immediately foregoing con- 
ditions shall apply to measures which may be necessary for 
the defence of Egypt 

‘ 5. That any .Power whose vessels of war happen to do 
any dami^e to the Canal should be bound to brar the cost 
of its immediate repair. 

‘ 6. That Egypt ,^ould take all measures within its power 
to enforce the conditions imposed dh the transit of belligerent 
vessels through the Canal in time of war. 

‘ 7. That no fortifications should be erecAd on the Canal 
or in its vicinity^ 

‘ 8. That noti^^ in the agreement shall be deemed to 
abridg^ or affect tlie tetitorial rights of the Goyemment of 
Egypt further than is therein expressly provided.’ ‘ -• 

Attitude of The attitude of France; on the general situation, may be 
gauged by the Mlowing extract ftupm a despatch addressed 
(17th Jany. 188;$) by M. Waddingtbn to'Earl Granville: 

‘ The re-establishment of financial and administrative 
order in Egypt is not the only question which the Powers 
are necessarily anxious to settle at the present time. There 
are o&ers, of an equally ilrgen\ character, which affect theit 
interests in the highest d^ree. The Government of the 

■' > Egypt* No* to (t88s). 
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Republic, trusting to the sentiments of justice «nd of 
friendly feeling which have always animated the Queen’s 
Government, count ujpon their consent to enter upon the 
exapination of these questions at the earliest possible 
moment Amongst them^nd of primary importance, is the 
espblishmei^ of a definitive arrangement to guarantee the 
free pas^e«f the Suez Canal at all times to all the^Powers. 
The fxamination of this great European problem might be 
undertaken at once, by means of a Conference or otherwise, 
•without awaiting the issue of the proposed inquiry into the 
financial situation.’^ 

After preliminary n^otiations,* a Declaration was issued 
at London, on 17th March 188 5, containing these pass^es: — 

‘ Whereas the Powers have screed to recc^ize the ui^ent 
necessity for p^otiating with the object of sanctioning, 
by a Conventional Act, the estaUishmen^ of a definitive 
r^ulation destined to guarantee at all times, and for all 
Powers, the freedom of the Suez Canal : It has been agreed 
between the seven Governments above njimed that a Com- 
mission composed of Delegates named by the said Govern- 
ments shall meet at Paris on the 30th March, to prepare and 
draw up this Act, taking for its basis the Circular of the 
Government of her Brittnnic Majesty of the 3rd January 
1883. A Delegate of his Highness fhe Khedive shall sit 
on the Commission, with a consultative voice. The draft 
drawn up by the Commission shall be submitted to the said 
Governments, who will then take measures to obtain the 
accession of the other Powers. The Undersigned,* Pleni- 
tm t ao tiaries of Great Britain, Germtmy, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Tuskey, furnished with the 
necessary powers, declare by these presoits that their re- 
spective Governments mutually engage to oteerve the fore- 
going stipulations.’ 

* During these negotiations, M, Waddington, the French Ambassador at 
I^ndon, remarked to Lord GranvilJjs tluit * the Canal was a French ander&king\* 
and received the reply, that * the Canal was supj^rted priodpaVy by British com* 
merce, and that the proposals for the Commission originated with her Majesty’s 
Government.* i 


Declaration of 
London : 1885 
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Suez cuuui The (Suez Canal Commission accordingly met at Paris on 
30th March 1885, with M. Billot^ Minister Plenipotentiary, 
in the Chair. Great Britain was represented by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, Permanent Undo’-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and by Sir Charles Rivers«Wilson, Controller-General 
of the National Debt Office. The other Powers^,and Govern- 
ments represented by their respective Delegates ‘ were — 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, the N<pther- 
lands, Russia, Turk^, and Egypt Both Great Britain and 
France tabled Draft Treaties, the latter not being content 
with the acceptance of the British Circular as a sufficient 
basis for discussion. A sub-Commission was appointed, and 
reported to the Full Commission, which held its 'last Sitting 
on r3th June 1885. 

Draft Treaty Without attempting to do justice to the delates, on points 
of form as well a% of matter, the final Draft Treaty submitted 
by the Delegates may be accepted as a sufficient indication 
of the views of the Governments represented on the Com- 
mission. ^ 

This Draft Treaty, together with the paralld Observations 
which reserve and place on record the divergent or qualifi- 
cative views of some of the Commissioners, was as follows : — 

Drttft Treaty. Obsetvatims. 

The Govemmoits of 

being 

desirou^ of estabUshing by a 
Conventional Act a ddinite 
system destined to goarant}^ 
at all times and all the 
Powers the free use of the 
Suez Maritime Canal, and 
thus to complete the system ' 
under which the navigation 
of this* Canal has been pla(^ 
by the Firman bf His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan, date^ the 
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Draft Treaty. 

22nd February 1866 (2 

Zilkad^ *1282), whicif sanc- 
tioned the Concessions of ]y[is 
Highness the IChedive, have 
named as tl^ir* Plenipotenti- 
aries^ that is to say : 

Who, having communi- 
cated to each other their 
respective full powers, found 
in good aitd due form, have 
^reed upon the following 
Articles ; — 

ARTICLE I 

The Suez* Maritime Canal 
shall be for ever free and 
open, in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel 
of commerce or pf war, 
without distinction of fll^. 

Consequently, the High 
Contracting Farties^agree not 
in any way to interfere with 
the free use of the Canal in 
time of war as in time of 
Isaacs • 

The"tanal shall never be 
subjected to the exercige of 
the right of blockade. • 

ART?CLE II 

The High Contracting; 
.Parties, recc^izing thatvthe 
Fresh*water Canal is indis- 
pensable to the Maritime 
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sDraft Treaty. Observations 

Canal, take note of the en- 
gagjements of His Highness 
the Khedive towards the 
Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany as regards the Fresh- 
water C&nal. 

They undertake not to in- 
terfere in any way with the 
security of this Canal and its 
branches, the working of 
which shall not be exposed 
to any attempt at otetruction. 

ARTICLE III 

The ^ High Contracting 
Parties likewise undertake 
to respect the plant, estab- 
lishments, buildings, and 
works of the Maritime Canal 
and of the Fresh-water Canal. 

ARTICLE IV 

No fortification shall be 
erected which may scirve for 
an offensive c^jeration against 
the Maritime Canal on a 
point commanding or direat- 
ening it. 

No point commanding or 
threatening its course or 
entrance shall be occupied 
by a military force. 

, ARTICLE V 

The Maritime Canal re- This Article is accepted 
maining open in time of war by the German, Austro-Hun- 
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Draft Treaty. 

as' a free passage, even to*fhe 
ships of war of belligerents, ac- 
cor^ling fo the terms of Article 
I. of the presCTit Treaty, ihe 
High ContrsLfting Parties 
agree that He. right of war, 
no a»ct of hostility, nor any 
act having for its object the 
* direct preparation of an 
operation of war, shall be 
committed in the Canal, or 
in its approaches, or in the 
ports of access, or in the 
territorial waters of ^gypt, 
ev^n though the Sublime 
Porte should be one of the 
belligerent Powers. 

Vessels of war of belli- 
gerents shall not revictual or 
take in provisions in the 
Canal and its ports of access, 
except in so far as may be 
strictly necessary. The tran- 
sit of the aibresaid vessels 
through the Canal shall be 
effected with the least possible 
delay in accordance with the 
'tvgul^ions in force, and with- 
out any other stoppage than 
that resulting from the^exig- 
encies of the service. • Their 
stay at Port Said and in the 
roadstead at Suez shall not 
exceed twenty - four hoil^ 
except in the case of disj^ress. 
In such case they shall be 


QbservatidHs. 

garian.Spanis'k, French, Neth- 
erlands, Russian, and Turkish 
Del^^tes, under reserve that 
the extent of the territorial 
waters of Egypt shall be here- 
after defined by an arrange- 
ment between the Powers. 

The British and Italian 
Dd^ates accept it under 
reserve that the words, ‘ or 
its approaches, or in the ports 
of acc<^, or in the territorial 
waters of Egypt,’ be replaced 
by the following : ‘ and its 
ports of jiccess, as well as 
within a radius of ^ marine 
miles irom these ports.’ 
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Di^aft Treaty. 

bound to leave as soon as 
possible. > 

An interval of twenty-four 
hours shall always elapse be- 
tween the sailing from a port 
of access of a belligerent ship 
and the cieparture of a ship be- 
longing to the hostile Power. 

ARTICLE VI 

Vessels shall not disem- 
bark or embark either btx>ps, 
munitions, or materials of 
war in the Canal and its 
ports of access. 


ARTICLE VII 

Prizes shall be subjected 
in all respects to the saane 
rules as the vessds of war of 
belligerents. ^ 

ARTICLE Vlil 
The Powers shall not keep; 
any vessel of war in the : 
waters of the Canal (includ- 
ing Lake Timsah and the ; 
Bitter Lakes). , 

Nevertheless, • th^ may 


Observatiom. 


The British Delegates pro- 
pose that this Article be 
amended in the following 
manner : — 

* ln<time of war belligerent 
Powers shall not disembark 
or embark within the Canal 
either troops, munitions, or 
materials of war.* 

The Italian Delegates 
accede to this amendment, 
main^ning, however, after 
the words, ‘ within die Canal,’ 
the words, ‘ and its ports of 
access.’ 
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Draft Treaty. 

• station vessels of war in tfce 
ports of access of Port^ Said 
and ^Sue2, the number of 
which shall not exceed tws> 
for eftch Powqj, * 

This right «» shall not be 
exercised by belligerents. 

ARTICLE IX 

A Commission composed 
of the Representatives in 
Egypt of - 

with whom shall be associated 
a Delegate of the Egyptian 
Government, with con^lta- 
tive ^oice, shall sit under the 
presidency of li special Turk- 
ish Delegate. In order to 
provide for the duty of pro- 
tecting the Canal, it shall 
come to an arrangement ^th 
the proper authorities ibr 
•insuring its free use ; it shall 
supervise, within, the limits 
of its powers, the application 
of the clauses of the present 
Treaty, and shall inform the 
^ Powers of* ^e measures 
which it^all consider neces- 
sary to insure their execu- 
tion, * 


Observations. 


The British Del^ates 
propose to substitute the 
following text : — 

* The Representatives in 
Egypt of the Powers Signa- 
tory of, the present Treaty 
shall watch over its execution, 
and inform their respective 
Governments, without delay, 
of every violation, or danger 
of violation, of its provisions 
which may arise. 

In case^ of war or of in- 
ternal troubles, or other 
events threatening the safety 
or the free passage of the 
Canal, they shall meet on 
the sjummmis of one of their 
number to {nroceed to the 
necessary verifications. They 
sh^l inform their respective 
Govemm^ts of the {nroposals 
which may appear to them 
advisable to insure the protec- 
• tion and the free use of the 
/Canal.’ 

The Italiait Del^^tes 
agree to this amendment. 
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^ lyraft Treaty. 

ARTiCLE X 

t 

The Egyptian Government 
shall take, within the limits 
of their powers, resulting 
from the Firmans, and under 
the conditions provided for 
in the present Treaty, the 
necessary measures for in- 
suring the execution of the 
said Treaty. 

In case the Egyptian 
Government should not have 
sufficient means at their dis- 
posal, they shall call upon 
the Sublime Porte, who shall 
concert with the other Powers 
Signatory of the Declaration 
of London of the i yth March 
1885, with a view to decide 
by common accord the mea- 
sures to be taken ^o respond 
to this appeal. 

The provisions olf Articles 
IV, V, VI, and VIII shall 
not interfere witli the mea- 
sures which shall be taken 
in virtue of the present 
Article. 


Observations. 

I < 

T|;ie British Del<^tes only 
accept this article * subject to 
die omission of the words, 

* and under |he conditions 
provided for « 4 n the present 
Treaty,’ and to the •accept- 
ance of their amendment to 
Article IX. 


ARTICLE %l 

Similarly the provisions of The British Delegates only 
Article IV, V, VI, and VUI accept this Article on condi- 
shall not interfere with the tion that the following words 
measures which His Imperial • be omitted ; — 

Majesty th© Sultan and His ^ ^ i. ‘ In the name of His 
Highness th© Khedive, in the Imperial Majesty,’ and . 
name of His Imperial Majesty, 2. ‘ By their own forces.’ 
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and within the limits of tfie 
Firmans granted, migh^ find 
it necessaiy to take in order 
to insure by theij own forces 
the defence %f ^g^ypt and 
the maintenance of public 
order. ^ 

. In case His Imperial 
jJajesty the Sultan or His 
Highness the Khedive should 
find it necessary to avail 
themselves of the exceptions 
for which the present Article 
provides, notice* thereof ^hall 
be given to the Powers 
Signatory of Jhe Declaration 
of Lx>ndon. 

ARTICLE XII 

The measures>*to be t£^en 
in the cases provided fori^ 
.Articles X and XI of Ihe 
present Treaty shall not in- 
^feeflere with the* free use of 
the Canal. 

In the same cases, the 
erection of jiermanent forti- 
fications^ prohibited. 

ARTICLE XIII 

The High Gontraeting 
Parties, application of the 
principle of equality as re- 
gards the free use of the*^ 
Canal, a principle whiph 
forms one of the bas« of 
the present Treaty, ag^ 
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, Draft Treaty. Observations. 

that none of "them shall en- 
deavour to obtain, with 
respect to the Canal, terri- 
torial or commercial advan- 
tages, or privileges in any 
international arrangements 
which may be concluded. 

Moreover, the rights of 
Turkey as the territorial 
Power are reserved. 

ARTICLE XIV 

With the excefrtion of the 
obligation expressly provided 
by the clauses of the present 
Treaty, the sovereign rights 
of His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, and the rif^ts and 
immunities of His Highness 
the Khedive, resulting from 
the Firmans, are in no way 
affected. ^ 

ARTICLE X’^ 

The High Contracting 
Parties ^^ree that the ,en- 
gagem^ts whidk result from 
the present Treaty dudl not 
be limited by tiw term ci 
the Acts of *Coiu;;^sion ‘of 
the Universal St^ Canal 
Company. 

ARTICLE XVI 

The provisions of the pre- ^ The British Delegates, 
sent Treaty’shall not interfere being without instructions, 
with the sanitkry measures ih are unable to accept this 
force in Egypt Article. 
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Draft Treaty. Observations. 

ARTICLE XVII 

The High Contracting 
Parties undertake to bring 
the present Treaty to thfe 
knowledge .the States 
which have not signed it, 

^ and tcfinvite them to accede 
tp it. 

On minor points, not without significance, some ad- 
ditional observations may be permitted. 

The Sublime Porte made the following Declaration, 
through Musurus Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador at 
London, on 30th March 1885 : — 

‘ The Sublime Porte maintains its reservations respecting Turkish 
Lord Granville’s despatch of the 3rd January 1883, and 
understands that an insertion will be made in the Conven- 
tional Act of the International CommissSon assembled in 
Paris for the settlement, the Suez Canad, to the effect that 
the Government of His imperial Majesty the Sultan shall 
have full right to take th? necessary mea^res for the defence 
of E^pt, whether agaunst a belligerofit State, or in Egypt 
in case oLintemad disorders.’ The Porte, moreover, 
made a general reserve on the final reading of the Draft 
Treaty. 

On 3rd April 1885, Lord Lyons, the Britidi Ambassador BntuhNote 
at Paris, embodied the views of her Majed^l^s Government 
in a JVbif VerbaU, which he soot in to ^e Fsench Govern- 
ment, containii^ the foUowing passages : — 

‘ The proposed^ in Circular of 1883 are entirely 
based on the principle .of an arrangement whereby the 
Signatory Potvers a^pee to commit no act which will 
interfere with the free navigation of the Canad, the Terri- 
toriad Power beii^ bound b>*the same a^[agemmit subject 
only to its sovereign right*of self-defence, the reservation of 
which has been made by the Sultan a condition of his 
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consept to the scheme. The proposals in the French draft 
appear on the' contrary to be bas^ on the principle of active ' 
interference in tKe control of the panal by means of an 
Iptei^ational Commission and of armed vessels. ' Moreover, 
they impose upon the Signatory Powers the obligations of 
an international guarantee, as well as that of deciding .what 
measures shall be taken in case of the inability of the 
Khedfve to provide for the defence of the country apd the 
enforcement of the proposed Treaty. It appears to her 
Majesty’s Government that these proposals do not tend 
to the completion of an arrangement upon the bases of 
the Circular of 1883, but are rather the embodiment of 
a new project based upon an opposite principle.* 

French Note Whereupon, the French Government issued, two days 
later, a Note Verbede, in which the following passages 
occur — 

' It js true that the English draft contemplates only an 
agreement whidi the Powers should birid themselves 
to commit no act which could impede the free navigation 
of the Canal, while the French draft adds thereto enforce- 
ment, 1^ admitting that the Signatory Powers may in- 
tervene in order to insure thatlthe arrangement agreed 
upon shall be respected. But it cannot be said that in con- , 
tempiating an intarvention such as this, in certain cases-^d 
under given conditions, the French Government act >n.. 
a principle omtrary to that of England, the only subject 
under discus^n bang the measures calculated to prevent 
the inTringemait of the Regtdations which shall^ have been 
agreed to. Moneover, none of the proposed stipulations can 
be considered <as itfibcting pie rights of the Sovereign Power 
of Egypt, which ha^ve beat reserv|d, with the exception of 
the servitude to wlddi it has consented from the very com- 
mencement for the sake of securing the freedom of the 
Suez Canal’ 

‘Nenuauty’ Lord Gianville specially caponed the British Delegates 
to avdid the use of the word ^neptrality,’ as applied to the 
Canal, and to*adhere to the term * freedom ’ or ‘ free naviga- 
tion,’ as used in the British Circular and Declaration. But, 
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in reply, the Delegates remarked : ‘ there is no groiyid to 
• apprehend any inconvenierlte from the use winch may have 
occasionally been mat^e by the Delegates of the word 
“ nei^rality,” inasmuch as there has been a common ^coiyl 
s from the first that the terra, as applied to the Canal, had 
reference onlj^ fo the neutrality which attaches by inter- 
national law te ^e territorial waters of a neutral State, in 
which ^ right of innocent passage for belligerent Wssels 
•exists, but no right to commit any act of hostility. ’ 

•’ Questioned by the Italian Ambassador as to the proposal Territorial 
to fix the limits of the territorial waters of Egypt, Lord 
Granville replied that ‘ her Majesty’s Government doubted 
the expedietfcy . . . and thought that the matter should 
be reserved for n^otiation between the Powers. I said,’ 

Lord Granville^ adds, ‘ the object to be obtained was to 
secure Egypt from attack in consequence of her forming 
part ’ of the Ottoman dominions, but that in the present 
unsettled statfe of affairs as r^ards the Red Sea Coast it 
would be difficult to decide the limit betwe^ the jurisdiction 
of Egypt and the territory over which the Porte claimed 
authority.* * i 

An attempt was madl to set up an analogy between the Surreiiiaiice 
Suez Canal and the Danube, in order \o justify the ap- 
pointment of an International Commisffion to supervise the 
^Xf^ty-obligations. But against this unnecessary innovation 
the British Del^ates raised objections, on the ground that 
the foreign Representatives in Egypt would erf necessity, in 
the dischar^ of their official duties, watch over the observance 
of the Treaty# and report to their Governments any danger 
of its inlmction. ^ * 

At one of the Sittings^ Sir Julian Patmeefote disposed of Tha ^Engii sh 
this question in an admirable speech, from which the follow- 
ing passives are taken : 

‘ The Danufie is a great waterway passing through several 

‘ Earl GnutvUle to Sit J. S. LomleyAEgypt, Na 19 (1885) p. 55. ^11 these 
extracu are, in fact, Uken from ^he above Blue Book, which contains the 
Confspdfidence respecting the Commission, together with (he Protocols and 
. Precis- Verbaux. 
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States, and one whose material conditions presented, at the 
time the Commission of the Ddtiube was established, great ' 
obstacles to navigation. It was ^ecessaty to carry out 
important works to clear the bed of tiie river. " The,ships 
which navigated it were obliged to submit in succession to 
the Regulations of each of the Riverain S^tes. It was 
necessary to create a new system applicable to the whole 
course of the river, to elaborate uniform Regulations for 
navigation and to fix a tariff, to have immense works carried 
out, and to employ a numerous staff for the management of 
the navigation. An International Commission was then 
indispensable to effect these various objects, and to exercise 
a control over the new organization. What 'analogy can 
there be between such a state of things and the question 
which occupies us : namely, to secure freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal ? The Canal passes through the 
territory of a single State. It belongs to a {xivate Company, 
which is governed by the Concessions and the laws of the 
territorial Power, a Company which has carried out all the 
works connected with the Canal at its own cost, and which 
directs the navigfarion by means of Its own regulations and by 
the aid of a large staff. In all thesettespects, there is no differ- 
ence between the Suez Canal Company and the Company of 
a railway traversii^ Eg^ypt. Why. &en, should the Pc^vers 
desire to inteifere In the affairs of the Company? Sihee. 
the opening of the Canal, no difficulty has arisen either with 
merchant-ships Ur yessels of war,^ Everything has proceeded 
with perfect It hail Been sufficient to carry out 

the Company's '^fll^ilatlons. The inter fer ence ot m Inter- 
national CotiRhissli^ . in ^Ne navigation of the Canal will be 
not telly useless, bui injurious in \inany respects ; and it is 
remaricaUe that Great Britain^ who^interosts in diis question 
preponderate (since her trade r e tar ea e nts about 8o per cent, 
of the Canal traffic,) claims no other guarantees, as the 
present onc» seem to her to be<sufficient It is said that in 
case wsor fi; would be impoitant to have an International 
Commission on the spot. Shall this Commission theik sit 
with arms folded, until some Power threatens to vieJate the 
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Treaty ? When this menace really exists, it will time 
for the Powers to consult Its to what they shduld do. It is 
possible that, in such a case, some international measures of 
protections would have* to be taken, but the idea of a JZojp- 
mission has never occurrect to the British Governmem, and 
it has not be^ f>roposed in the bases of the Circular. Basis 
No. 6 in trusty <E) the territorial Power alone the task of en- 
forcing the Treaty. The French proposal is in complete 
. opposition to this stipulation : and the Sub-Commission is 
well aware that the acceptance of this basis of the Circular 
is one of the formal conditions of the agreement to be 
arrived at.* 

Sir Chartes Rivers Wilson supported the declarations of 
his colleague ; and, further, pointed out that, by the institu- 
tion of a Commission, three authorities would be brought 
face to face in the Canal : (i) the Egyptian Government, as 
Terntorial Power ; (2) The Company, in virtue of ifs Con- 
cessions ; and (3) The International Commission, by virtue 
of the Treaty. 

The point in dispute was, however, met in a conciliatory compromise 
spirit by the British iffi^l^ates, who agreed to the com- 
promise noted under ArAle IX. of the Draft Treaty (^.z/.). 

Sufficient has now bera said, to illustrate the views of the 
' ^v;|rk^ Delegates, which, it cannot be deubted, were, and are 
today, the views of their respective Govemi;nents. France, 
throughout the discussions and n^otiations, endeavoured to 
internationalize the Canal. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
whilst freely admitting ‘ that the Canal sbpuld be ffee for 
the passage ot all ships in any circumstances,* sought safe- 
guards {3t the independence and territorial rights of Egypt, 
of which she was and is still the guardian. 

In order that jhere^sShoald be no misunderstanding 
regard to the views of her Majesty’s Government, the British 
Commissioner^ drafted a definitive Treaty ‘ to insure the free 
. use of the Suez Canal, such«j^ would be accepted by the 
Delegates of Great Britain.* in submitting this Draft \o the 
Coijimission, Sir Julian Pauncefote, on behalf of 4ier Majesty’s 
Government, made the following reservation : 
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British ‘ Thf^ Delegates of Great Britain, in presenting this text 
ressm on Treaty jfg the definitive system destined to guarantee 

the free use of the Suez Canal, consider it their duty to 
foqnuUte a general reservation as to the application of its 
provisions in so far as th^ wopld not be compatible with 
this situation (namely, the present transitory ^n;^ exceptional 
condition of Egypt), and might fetter the libfeily of action of 
their Government during the Occupation of Egypt by the 
forces of her Britannic Majesty.’ ^ 

If this Draft Treaty, drawn Up by the British Commis- 
sioners, is compared with the Convention of 1888, it will be 
seen that all the essential points in the former have been 
given effect to in the latto*, which also includes some of the 
reservations made by other Governments, 
coovention of The definitive, but inoperative, Convention between Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Russia, and Turkey, respecting the Free 
Nav^ation of the Suez Maritime Canal, was signed at 
Constantinople on the 29th October 1888 ; and Ratifications 
were deposited at Constantinople on 22nd December 1888. 

The text of this important docufjnent is as follows : — 

<• (Translatioit). 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdcyp of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India ; His Maj^ty 
the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia ; His Majesty 
the Emperor of ^if^tMtda, King.^f Bohemia, etc., and Apos- 
tolic King of l|migaiy ; His laajesty the King of Spain, 
and in his mune. thh Qintm Regent of the l^iifgdora ; the 
President of the French |t^pttMjc ; His Majesty the King 
of Italy ; His Majesty dm King of the Netherlands, Grand 
, Duke of Luxembourg, etc. ; His ''Maji^ty the Emperor of 

All the Russias ; and His, Majesty the Emperor of the 
Ottomans ; wishing to establish, by a Conventional Act, a 
definite tyston destined to gi^arantee at all times, and for 
all tub Powers, the free use of the Suez Maritime Canal, 
and thus to complete the tystein under which the Qavj|ga- 
» Egypt, No. 19 (1885) p. 305. 
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tion of this Canal has been placed by the Firman •of His 
Imperial Majesty the Sftltan, dated the 22nd February 
1866 (2 Zilkad^, 12^2), and sanctioning the Concessions 
of yis Highness the Khedive, have named as their^lani- 
potentiaries, that is to say • — 

Her Majeijt)? the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and irSand, Empress of India, the Right honour- 
able ^ir William Arthur White, her Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary ; 

* His Majesty the Emperor of Giennany, King of Prussia, 
M. Joseph de Radowitz, his Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary ; 

His MajSsty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, 
etc., and Apostolic King of Hungary, M. Henri, Baron de 
Calice, his An^bassador^ Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the King of Spain, and^in his name the 
Queen Regent of the Kingdom, Don Miguel Blorez y 
Garcia, his Charg6 d’ Affaires ; 

The President of the French Republic,^. Gustave Louis 
Lannes, Count de Montebello, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of rfance ; 

Jlis Majesty the King of Italy, M. Albert, Baron Blanc, 
his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg, ett;., M. Gustave Keun, his Charge d’ Affaires ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, M. 
Alexandre de N6lidow, Ambassadbr Extraordinary 

and PleniTOtcntiary ; " 

His Majttty the Emperor of the OttCMdoahs, Mehemmed 
Sard Pa^a, his Minister for Fcne^^ Affcurs ; • 

Who, having communjfcated to each other their respective 
full powers, found dn form, have agreed upon 

the following Articles : — 

% 

A4n%CLE 1 

The Suez Maritime Carnal shall always be free and open, 
in time of war as in time of peace, to every vfessel of com- 
merce or of war, without distinction of flag. 
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Consequently, the High Contracting Parties agree not in 
any way to interfere with the free'\ise of the Canal, in time 
of war as in time of peace. , 

ThV^ Canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of, the 
right of blockade. 


. ARTICLE II 

The High Contracting Parties, recognizing that the Fresh- 
Water Canal is indispensable to the Maritime Canal, take 
note of the engagements of His Highness the Khedive to- 
wards the Universal Suez Canal Company as regards the 
Fresh-Water Canal ; which engagements are stipulated in a 
Convention bearit^ date the i8th March 1863", containing 
an expose and four Articles. 

They undertake not to interfere in any )vay with the 
security of that„Canal and its branches, the working of 

which shall not be exposed to any attempt at obstruction. 

* 

ARTICLE III 

The High Contracting Parties likewise undertake to 
respect the plant, establishments, buildings, and works of 
the Maritime Can^ and of the F/esh-Water Canal. 

‘ ARTICLE IV 

The Maritime Capal remaining open in time of war as a 
free passage, cvta to tiie ships of war of belligerents, accord- 
ing to jthe terms Article I. of present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Partite agree that rto right of war,|,j, no act of 
hostility, nor any Met for its object to> oltetrttct the 

free navigatiott of tile Canil|, '^shaU be committed in tihe Canal 
and its ports of access, as weil as ad^hin a radius of 3 marine 
miles from those ports, even thmigh the •^Ottoman Empire 
should be one of the belligerent Powers. 

Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or take 
in stores in the Canal and ks ^rts of access, except in so 
far as may be strictly necessary, ,The transit of the afore- 
said vessels through the Canal shall be effected with <:he 
least possible delay, in accordance with the Emulations in 
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force, and without any other intermission than that resulting 
from the necessities of thrf service. • 

Their stay at Por^ Said and in the ‘roadstead of Suez 
.sh£^l not'exceed twenty-four hours, except in caise of ^tr^ss. 
I n such case they shall be bound to leave as soon as j^sible. 
An, interval pf twenty-four hours shall always elapse between 
the sailing of % belligerent ship from one of the ports of 
acce^ij and the departure of a ship belonging to the hostile 
Power. 


■ ARTICLE V 

In time of war belligerent Powers shall not disembark nor 
embark within the Canal and its ports of access either troops, 
munitions, or materials of war. But in case of an accidental 
hindrance in the Canal, men may be einbarked or disembarked 
at the ports qf access ^by detachments not exceeding i ooo 
mejn, with a corresponding amount of war jnaterial. 


ARTICLE VI 

Prizes shall be subjected, in all respects, to the same 
rules as the vessels of war of belligereifts. 

-Article vii 

The Powers shall no^ keep any vesseUof war in the waters 
of the Canal (including Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes). 

Nevertheless^ they may station vessel of war in the ports 
of access of Port Said and Suez, the number of which shall 
not exceed two for each Power. 

This right shall not be ^ercised by belligerents. , 


ARTICLE VIII 

The “Agents in Eg^^t of tl^jp Si^iatory -Powers of the 
present Treaty shall be^chaiged to w&teh. ovor its execution. 
In case of any event •threatening the security or the free 
passage of the Canal, they shall meet on the summons of 
three of their number under the presidency of their Doyen, 
in order to proceed to thdw necessary verifications. They 
. shall inform the Khedivial Government of the danger which 
tlvsy.may have perceived, in order that that Government 
may take proper steps to insure the protection and the free 
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use of the Canal. Under any circumstances, they shall meet 
once a year to take note of the due execution of rfie Treaty. 

The last-mentioned meetings shall take place under the 
prqsid^ncy of a Special Commissioner nominated' for that 
purpose by the Imperial Ottoman Government. A Com- 
missioner of the Khedive may also take part in the meeting, 
and may preside over it in case of the absence of the Otto- 
man Commissioner. o. 

They shall especially demand the suppression of any 
work or the dispersion of any assemblage on either bank of 
the Canal, die object or effect of which might be to interfere 
with the liberty and the entire security of the navigation. 

ARTICLE IX 

The Egyptian Government shall, within th^e limits of its 
powers resulting from the Firmans, and under the condi- 
tions prpvided for in the present Treaty, take the necessary 
measures for insuring the execution of the said Treaty. 

In case the Eg3^tian Gk>vemment should not have 
sufficient means at its disposal, it shall call upon the Im- 
perial Ottoman Government, which’^shall take the necessary 
measures to respond to such appeal > shall give notice thereof 
to the Signatory Powers of the Declaration of London of the 
I yth March 1885 ; and shall, if necessary, concert with'them 
on the subject. 

The provisions of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII shall not 
interfere with the measures whic^ shall be taken in virtue of 
the present Article^ ' ^ 

f 

* AR|tCLE X 

Similarly, the piti^ns of Articles IV, V, VII, and VIII 
shall not interfere with die measures which. His Majesty the 
Sultan and His Highness the Khedive, in the name of His 
Imperial Majesty, and within the limits of ^ the Firmans 
granted, mig^t find it necessary«^o take for securing by their 
own fdrces the defence of Egypt ^and the maintenance of 
public order. • t „ 

In case His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, or His High- 
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ness the Khedive, should find it necessary to avai^ them- 
selves of the exceptions ffer which this Artide provides, the 
Signatory Powers of^the Declaration oT London shall be 
noticed thereof by the Imperial Ottoman Government 

It is likewise understood that the provisions of me Tour 
Articles afor^^d shall in no case occasion any obstacle to 
the measuresMi^ich the Imperial Ottoman Government may 
thinly, it necessary to take in order to insure by Tts own 
forces the defence of its other possessions situated on the 
•eastern coast of the Red Sea. 

ARTICLE XI 

The me^ures which shall be taken in the cases provided 
for by Articles IX and X of the present Treaty shall not 
interfere with the free use of the Canal. In the same cases, 
the erection of permanent fortifications contraiy to the pro- 
visions of Article VIII is prohibited. 

• ARTICLE XII 

The High Contracting Parties, by application of the 
principle of equality as r^ards the free use of the Canal, a 
principle which forms or^ of the bases of the present T reaty , 
agree that none of them shall endeavour to obtain with 
resptxt to the Canal territorial or comm^cial advantages or 
privileges in any international arrangements which may be 
concluded. Moreover, the rights of Turkey as tiie terri- 
torial Power are reserved. 

ARTICLE XIII 

With tHe exception of the obligations expressly provided 
by the clauses of the pre.sent Trwty, the soy^reigfn rights of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sifltan, and the rights and 
immunities of His Hj^ness the Khedive, resulting from 
the Firmans, are in no way affected. 

ARTICLE XIV 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the eng^ements 
resulting from the preset Treaty shall not be limited by 
thfc duration of the Acts of Concession of * the Universal 
S^z Canal Cpmpanj^. 
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ARTICLE XV 

The stipulations of the present ‘Treaty shall rtot interfere 
with the sanitary measures in force in, Egypt. 

’’ \ 

^ ARTICLE XVI 

The High Contracting Parties undotake Ito bring the 
present Treaty to the knowledge of the States which have 
not signed it, inviting them to accede to it 

ARTICLE XVII 

The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Constantinople writhin the space of 
one month, or soonn if possible. 

In faith of which the representative Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Treaty, and have affixed to it the seal of 
their arms. 

Done, at Constantinople, the 29th day of the month of 
October, in the year 1888. * 


- (L.S.) 

W. A. WHITE. 

(L.S.) 

RADOWITZ. 

(L.S.) 

CALICE. 

(L.S.) 

MIGUEL FLOREZ Y GARCIA. 

ti-s.) 

G. DE MONTEBELLO. 

<^s.) 

A. BLANC. 

(L.S.) 

GUS. KEUN. 

{t.&) 

N^LIDOW. 

(JLS.) 

M. SAID. 


TheTor^oing meets most, if not all, of the objec- 

tions raised at Parts; in tSSj, |aid gives effect to t^e reserves 
made by the Ddte|^i^iss to'^e Suez Canal Commis'^on. It 
may also be regarded a» subject to ^e general reservation, 
in effect if not in fact; made on that «a»sion by the British 
Del^iates, on behalf of her Majesty’s Government. 

’stetns Under existing circumstances) it would appear to be 
impossible either to ‘ internationalize 'or to * neutralize ’ the 
Canal, *in the sense claimed by the advocates of these 
specious policies. But you can emancipate it, to the extent 
attempted by the above Treaty, from the International 
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Law that applies to territorial waters and treat* it ^s the 
‘ open sea,’ subject to vested interests and sflvereign rights 
under Concessions, Firmans, Treaties, etcT The emancipa- 
tion ^^of the Suez Canal cannot materially affect the Murtr^s 
of the Seas ; nor can the sterilization of its inherent edacity 
for defence ^r&tly matter to a mobile navy capable of 
exercising CovAiand over the sea-approaches. 

Wl^^ther or not the Suez Canal would be used in time of War-Hsks 
war is a moot point. Many risks have to be incurred in 
Wartime, as a choice of evils. The fact, however, remains, 
that the Canal could be blocked for a long time simply by 
sinking twe ships, laden with cement, one on top of the 
other. Moreover, it would be an easy matter to wreck the 
Canal with explosives. 

The Treaty of 1888 expressly provides against such 
acts, and prohiSits the right of blockade : but Conventions 
do not cover war-risks. Indeed, an ‘ accfdent ’ sinjilar to 
that which wrecked the U.S. ship Maine might possibly 
occur even in the Suez Canal. 


ii Commerce 
ifi) Statistical Retumf 

From the Rlport for 1897,^ addressed to her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by the 
British Suez Canal Directors, the following statistics, have 
been taken^ 

The net tonnage for 1897 shows a decr^ise of 660,910 TonnaKe 
tons as compared with that of ^hc previous* year, and of 
549,010 tons as comparqf! widi that of 1895. 

The amount of Caifel dues has fallen proportionately Due* 
from 79,569,9^4 fr. in 1896 to 72,830,545 fr. in 1897, 
being a decrease of 6,739,449 fr. 

The number of vessels wlfich passed through the Canal Traffic 
was 3434 in 1895 ; 3409^ in 1896 ; and 2986 in 1897 : 
of whi«h 2318 in 1895, 2162 in 1896, and 1905 in 1897 

• PaxL Papers : dpmmercial — No. 4 (1898). 
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carria? tlie British flag. The tonnage (as well as the 
number of British vessels) has decreased, having fallen from 
6,062,587 in 18^5 and 5,817,768 m 1896 to 5,319,136, 
tqns\in 1897. But during the same period, the tonn^e of 
German vessels has increased ifrom 693,645 in 1895 to 
806,279 in 1896 and to 858,685, tons, in ^897. 

Percentages The percent^[e of British vessels and £n«r tonnage in 
1 897 was 63‘8 and 68, respectively, as against 63*4 ji^d 68 
per cent in 1 896. There has been a slight increase in the 
percentage of German, French, Dutch, and Norwegiati 
vessels. 

Merchant Of 2,155 mcrchant-vessels and vessels in ballast, of a net 
tonnage of 5,48 1,913 tons, passing through the Canal, 1,609, 
of a net tonn^^ of 4,349,993 tons, were British, being 74 
per cent of the number and nearly 80 per cent of the 
tonnage; 231, or io*6 per cent,* were derman vessels, 
whose .tonnage was 9*8' per cent of the whole ; Frimce, 
Holland, and Norway tt^ther furnishing a total of 97 per 
cent of the vessds and 7‘i per cent of the tonns^ of the 
carrying-trade to the East through the Suez Canal. 

war-thips Of the 78 warships and transfxirts that passed through 
the Canal in 1897,42 were British, 8 were Italian, 8 were 
Dutch, and 6 were French. 

Duration of The mean duratfcm of passage for ail vessels navigating 
Pastagcthe Canal shows a decrease from 18 hours 38 minutes in 
1896 to 17 hooif 44 minutes in 1897. In 1897 the 
percentage of vess^ navigatii^ by night was 95 per cent, 
as against 94 per <mt in 1896. 

Dra^ ht^ The maximtiHip tfoaught... allovred for vessels passing 
* ^through the Oluiid is is^febt 7 inches: and 3^ri vessels, 
drawing more dutd 24 feet 7 iq^ches, used the Canal, as 
compared with 360 in 1896, 228 in 1895, and 172 in 

1894, representing a percedtr^ of 5*1 in 1894, 67 in 

1895, 10*6 in 1896, and I2’i in 1897. 

Troops There was a very considerable decrease in 1897 in the 
numtier of troops carried through the Canal, owing chiefly to 
the cessatioif of French atrd Its^ian military operation^ in 
Madagascar and Abyssinia, respectively. The Returns 
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show 92,639 military passengers in 1897 as against 

• 198-, 520 in 1896. 

In the year 1870, 2^,758 passengers were carried through Passengrers 
the ^anal*; in 1880 the number had risen to 98,901^, jn 
1890 to i6i,3$2, and in 1897 to 191,224. ^ 

' I ,append a ^General Annual Return of Snipping and Piuctiution of 
Tonnage thaW passed through the Suez Canal from its fonra^ 
inaugipjaJ Year to the end of 1897, together witTi the 

• Transit Receipts : — , ^ 


Year, 

Number 

of 

• Vessels. 

Gross Tonuage, 

Transit Receipts. 

Mean Net 
Tonnage 
per Vessel. 

1869 

• 10 

• * 0,557 

Fr, 

54,460 

657 

• 1870 

486 

654,9*5 

5 ,* 59 ,y 7 

898 

1871 

765 

1,142,200 

8,993.732 

996 

1872 

•1,082 

1,744,48* 

2,085,072 

*6,407,59* 

*,07* 

1873 

*.173 

1,264 

22,897,319 

1,166 

1874 

2,423,672 

24,859.583 

1,290 

187s 

1,494 

2,940,708 

283886,302 

*,345 

1876 

1.457 

3 ,o 72 ,*o 7 

29,974,998 

i »439 

1877 

1.663 

3,418,949 

32 , 774,344 

1,4*6 

1878 

*.593 

3 . 29*.535 

3 I, 098;329 

*,425 

1879 

*.477 

3,236,942 

293686,060 

*.532 

1880 

2,026 

4 , 344 , 5*9 

39.840,487 

*.509 

1881 

2.747 

5 . 794 . 49 * 

5 *,274.352 

1,5*7 

1882 

3.*98 

7 ,* 22 , 12 S 

60,546,883 

*,586 

1883 

3.307 

8,051,307 

65,847,813 

*,746 

1884 

3.284 

8,3*9.967 

62,37^115 

*.787' 

1885 « 

3.624 

8,985,411 

62,307,439 

1,748 

1886 

S.*oo 

8, *83,313 

S 6 , 527 r 3 ^ 

1,860 

1,881 

1887* 

3 . *37 

8,430,043 ^ 

57,862,^70 • 

1888 

3.440 

9 , 437,957 

64,832,373 

*,930 

1889 

3.425 

^*^05,745 

66,167,579 

1 , 95 * 

1890 

3.38^ 

9 , 749 .* 29 

66,984,000 

2,033 

1891 

4 x 207 

13,217,986 

10,866,401 

83,422,101 

2,067 

1893 

3.559 

74,452,436 

2,166 

1893 

3 . 34 * 

* 0 , 753 . 7^8 

*1,283,854 

70,667,361 

2,292 

1894 

3.352 1 

73,776,827 

2,398 ’ 

■89s 

3 i 434 ! 

**,833,637 

78, *03, 717 

. 2,460 

• 1^96 

3,409 

*2,039,858 

79,569,994 

2,51* 

1897 

2,986 

**,*23,403 

72,830,545 

2,645 
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(F) The Suez Canal Administration 

< 

Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and Holland 
are ‘represented on the Board of Directors oF the .Suez 
Canal Company, sitting at Paris. The local Administration 
is centralized at Ismallia, which is practically a French 
town,, with some 7,000 inhabitants.^ All the officials are 
of French nationality. 

R^irtfor The Report presented to the Annual Mating held at 
**** Paris on 27th June 1898, under the presidmicy of Prince 
d’Arenberg, showed that the total Receipts for 1897 were 
over 6| million francs less than those for 1 896 ; but a 
Surplus of 39,315,000 francs was announced. The Reser\'e 
Fund amounted to over 2^ million francs above the Statutory 
amount; and a dividend of 90 francs. was declared. The con- 
tinued decline ip the Shipping and tonns^e using the Canal 
was attributed to commercial depression. The so-called 
Defence Committee again denounced the Londbn programme 
for the reduction, of the rates, pointing out that the dividend 
had fallen from 105I fr. in 1891 to 90 fr. in 1897, after 
drawing on the Reserve Fund. The Chairman stated that 
the widening of Canal was being carried out, and that 
the Receipts for 1898 showed an upward tendency. 

r 

(r) Addendum 

The following ^jtljnn, published hy the Board of Trade 
Poreigii Trade in 1 898,forms ^^^ctive cofollaiy to the arrested develop- 
ment of the Sq^ CtNBid (hiring the prc^nt decade. 

It shows the Imports^ and Exports of th8 principal 

European Coirntri^s and of the United States for each of 
the Years 1891, 1894, and #897. , 

> In 1882 the population Imtllw wmt 3364. In 1897 it was 6886. 
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§ Iviports 


Countries. 

1891. 

1894., 

> 

1897. 

* 

• £ 

£ 

£ ' 

P'raflce . 


191,796,000 

205,500^00 

Orman Zollverem | 
and Gernuft) > 



228,540,000 

210,250,000 

249,575,000 

Empire («) % * j 



Belgium 

124,785,000 

108.123.000 

120.603.000 

123,63:^000 

HolljSid (i) . 

1 1 1,260,000 

140,329,000 

'Russia (d) 

37 > 934 ,ooo 

55,957,000 

58,981,000^ 

62,938,000 

Austria-Hungary (d) 

51,143,000 

5*t333.ooo 

Denmark 

18,590,000 

19,387.000 

2i,33o>oooi 

Sweden (^) 

20,470,000 

19,510,000 

19,906,000^ 

Norway . •. 

1 2,390,000 

11,444,000 

*3,345,0001 

Spain 

36,054,000 

31,185,000 

32,306,000! 

Portugal. 

11,243,000 

10,8x8,000 

11,392,0002 

United States , 

17^024,000 

i$6,451fOoo 

*59,3*9,000 

Unfted Kingdom . 

435 » 44 i,ooo 

408,345,0*9 

451,029,000 

. 


— SPEcfAL Imports are Imports for Home Consumption. 


§ Exports 


Countries. 

1891. 

1894 . 

1897. 




£ 

: PYance . 

189,220,000 

164,984,000 

192,124,000 

! German Zollverein | 
and German * > 

I 76,980,000 

• 

162,995,000 

* 97 , 785,000 

Empire (a) j 

t Belgium 

113,880,000 

96,984000 

113,491,000 

Holland (/>) (rf) . 

94,786,000 

92,7(^000 

123,255,000 

' Russia (^) 

70,739,000 

66,875,000 

68,993,000! 

j Austria-Huflgapr (^) 

65,559,000 

66,290,000 

63,854,000 

1 Denmark* 

*3,835,000 

14,648,000 

, i5,77*,ooo! 

1 Sweden (^) . 

*7,943,000 

• 16,590,000 

18,905,000! 

! Norway . 

7,«43.ooo 

7>333»ooo 

8,209,000! 

j Spain . . , 

36*455.000 

26,772,000 

35,337,000' 

Portugal 

7,163,000 

8,176,000 

8,443,0002 

1 United States . 

184,267,000 

185,863,000 

218,957,000 

United Kingdom . 

309 ,ii 4 ,< 5 «o 

273,786,000 

294,174,000 


Special Exports awe Exports of Domestic; Produce. 


{af Elfbltisive of Transit Trade, the value of which has not been computed 
since 1890. {d) Special Trade, {c) Years ended 30th June. 

{d) The produce of the Dutqji Colonies is included under the head of Domestic 

Pi^uce in Holland. „ ^ \ r • 

^ These figurgs relate to the year 1896, the latest year for which the informa- 
tion has been received. Provisional figures, subject to rectification. 











.VIII 

ilGENERATION OF EGYPT 

• • 

i NEED AND SUCCESS OF THE SINGLE CONTROL 

T he R^eneration of is one of the most notaoie 

monuments of the centuiy. That an Oriental country, 
corrupted centuries of misgovemmmt, should, in spite of 
foreign dissensions and depredations, rise superior to the 
conditions which arrest^ its development, is a fact that can 
be explained only in one way. The mastor-builder of Modem 
Egypt, Lord Cromer, concludes his Ri^ort^fov 1 898 in these 
words : • 

‘ As each successive year of the Britbh Occupation of The need of 
Egypt passes by, two facte acquire an ever increasing degree 
of prominence. The first is that the present r^ime, which 
has now lasted for fifte«i years, has conferred, and is still 
conferring, the utmost benefit on the Egyptians and on all 
who are concerned in the wdfare of Egypt The second is 
that, whatever be the defects of that r^raq — and it cannot 
be doubted that, whether the matter te regarded from the 
English or from the Egyptian point of ^ew, it po^^ses 
certain defects — the circumstances as to render it 

impossible to. substitute any pr^ina.ye ^rston of govern- 
ment in Its place. A satisfitctc^ sduriort; is certainly not 
to be found in any prer^ture movement in the direction of 
more efiective Egyptiaik autonomy, or in internationalizing 
the Egyptian Government, or, lastly, in any pombination of 
either of these two systems. 

‘ For the present, what Egypt m<wt requires, and for many 
years to come will require, is an honest, just, and orderly 
Ad|nj(^stration, and the c^tablishmart of the 'supremacy of 
the^aw in the widest sense of the term, on so firm a footing 
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as to render practically impossible any return to that personal 
system of government which, twenty years s^o, was well 
nigh the ruin of the country, as it has been that of so many 
Oriental States. It is conceivable that, at some future time, 
the Egyptian question may pass from the administrative 
into the political stage, and that a moment will arrive when 
the method of government may be discussed ytith advantage 
to all the interests, whether foreign or native, which «e con- 
cerned. For the present, however, that moment would 
appear to be distant’ 

and This sanguine forecast should, however, apart from official 
"'c****!^ optimism, be qualified by an a posteriori argument The 
reconquest of the £g 3 rptian Sudan, and the establishment of 
an Anglo-E^yptian Cmidommium in those regions, rendo* it 
practically impossible for the Tutelary Power to relax her 
hold on Egypt, so long as the situation in the Delta is a 
menace to the stability of Native institutions and to the 
tranquillity of the Nile Valley. It required no prophet to 
foresee this end, which was obvious from the first^ And it 
demands no elaborate aigumait to establish the premise, 
that the stability of Egyptian institutions depends on the 
continuance, for an ind^nite period, of the Control which 
since 1882 has bem so wisely exercised by Great Britain. 

Prom fetters to Under Intematienal Control, Egypt was wei^ted with 
freedom fettors^ jxevented her moving hand or foot 

without the unspitnpns consent of the Powers. Under the 
Dual, Control, the giuudians of law and order pulled different 
ways, but made1%xweo prq gie ss towards their destination. 
Whilst now, midir ^ijgle Centred, Egypt mjoys com- 
parative freedom, ^d^Sh she be handcuffed to the 

Pax Britanmea. 

> ShorUjr after the annoanaemeiit of the advance to ifongoiB, I wrote an article 
on ‘The Cooing Single on the Nife * for the Amepttm Rtoim. Pub- 
lished in Sqttoaber 1896, it outlined the situation in nch a manner that, if 
issued to-dajr, ft wouUI not he found itidomplele mr inaccurate. Indeed, events 
were so eaqr to foMOast, eaeept t^ npid advance and unvaqring success of the 
Sirdar, that it is |nif>asribte to fadievd her Mrjesty’s Government could have been 
ignorant of the eftimt of their interveition. As to iu cause, that also urw shown 
to be other then the ostensible one. 
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Can Egypt ‘ stand alone ' ? That, after al], is the proviso SHtub pi«iKes 
which qualifies all our pledges to Euroipe ; although, as I 
have already shown, /he earnest attempt to redeem them 
wast, frusthited by the action of France in upsetting the 
Drummond-W<^ff Conventibn and has ever since been nega- 
tived by her, blind opposition. That those pledges have 
been honouraK^' recognised, in spirit, is proved by tte con- 
tinuance of Europe’s tacit mandate, which has never been 
seriously challenged. That they have not been redeemed, 
in the letter, is due, in general, to the force of circumstances, 
and, in particular, to the ignorance in which we entered on 
our task. The R^eneration of Egypt has been a colossal 
work of reform. 

Can E^pt stand alone ? The evidence I have brought E^pt ^ 
together in thg sectioiy' dealing with the Anglo-Egyptian * “ 
Adq;iinistration is in itself sufficient to an|;ver that question 
in the n^ative. The extent to which Egyptian institutions 
require alien Support, the measure of British initiative, super- 
vision, and control, are there shown to embrace and permeate 
every Department of Stat^ Take away these props, elimi- 
nate these braces, and the Egyptian edifice, which to-day is 
a monument that compels the admira^on of the world, 

, would, in the words of the master-builder, ‘ tumble down like 
a child’s house-of-cards.’ ^ * 

Egypt cannot'stand alone. This is the verdict of every No 
official in the country, and of every impartial critic who 
visits the country. It is die verdit^ too, of the French. 

All concu%in the belief, all share # die convirt^ that 
Eg)T3t would quickly relapse into anait^y if foreign support 
were prematurely withdrawn. But wiffi a difiSfence : 

The French believe that a return to die Dual Control, if The French 
not to Internationalism, Would equally saf^ard die stability 
of Egypt, and would more adequately represetit the interests 
of Enrc^ (meaning France). But is diat die opinion of 
Europe? No such view has**bCen advanced; nor could it 
for a moment be upheld, jn view of the glaring proofs to 
thei^trary, of which I have given many examples. 

' ‘ Memoir of Si| Samuel Baker,’ p. 363. 
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Mntniiatioa Others belieye that some form of neutralization might be 
imposed on Egypt, to the exclhsion of British Control. 
But ,how, under tiiis specious guise, ^ you to {Hovide for 
stability? How are you to guarantee integrity? It }s a 
contradiction in terms. Evm Bite neutralization of Belgium 
requires an army to safeguard it, and the good-will of Europe 
to guarantee it Egypt would require a navy^d much else 
besides. , , 

TheBtf-iiai^ French Control, according to the measure of its exercise, 
would inevitably lead to denationalization. Multiple Control 
would lead, as it has always led, to demoralization. Egypt 
requires that genius for compromise, that marvellous power 
of adapting means to an «)d, that singleness* of purpose, 
strenuous and sustained effort, and strict int^rity, which 
chatacterize the rulers of India. , The .^nglo^Egyptian 
Administration i^ based on the Anglo-Indian raj. 
whTwitbdnw The 'need of ^e Sin^e Control has been demonstrated 
by its success. N<^ only Egypt herself, but every country 
having dealings ydtli Egypt, has benefited tiiis financial 
and political stability. Why, therefore, withdraw it? 

B^use France wi^es it? That is the only argument-— 
if it be an atguiQent— tiiat appears to prevail in tiie field 
of diplomacy : aii4 conakleiii^ the extent to which French 
capital is involve^ It is extremely doubdul wlmtha’ France, 
as a nation, woUl^ under drcumstance§ that did not 
challenge her untied honour, be prepared to push this 
argument to its sequel 

Because Egypt'^llwi^ it? If by Egypt yo|jt mean the 
so-called Natiomi^itl l3mx, impart fexn 1heir*august Pation, 
are a n^%ilSle qmuiitjty. «!lo doubt Bie Khechw and the 
Palace party wish ft The snasset of tiie people — the tax- 
payers, the pe^ landownais— mtd Bn best elements of 
Egyptian so^ty infiiutdly; prefer tiieir assured position, 
little as ttey way understand the cause of it to the grinding 
tyranity Ttuicitii taskmasfos. If the voice of Egypt 
could find {thbnanoe, her cay vrould be: ‘Away witii aU 
Infidels 1 Ixit we beseech thie, O Lord 1 to dispense diwtice 
and Water in due measure.’ 
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Because England wishes it? If Englancf — ,if her 
Majesty’s Government— ically wished to retite from Egypt, 
then assuredly no more inconsistent and 'compromising step 
couJj,d have been taken than to initiate the reconquest of the 
Sudan.^ Our African frontiers now march with those* of 
® Nile VallQ^ : and it is difficult to say where, 

, throughput tfi^ vast area, Ei^lish rule begins and where it 
ends.^^To most people it appears to b^n and end*in the 
Pax Britannica. 

This childish make-believe deceives nobody — least of all, onr*iMsked 
our French rivals ; and it has all the disadvantages, to *’’™*®^“*‘* 
Egypt as well as to ourselves, that in truth it would possess 
if there were any reality in it. Under this sham Protectorate, 

Egypt is overweighted with burdens and cannot adequately 
be protected against exactions. Under a recognized Pro- 
tectorate this would ^ changed, to the advantage of all 
concerned. Great Britain would have a ffee hand |o carry 
out reforms awhich now are checked by foreign obstruction. 

Egypt would be free to develop her great natural resources 
and to dispose of her o^ savings, without either compro- 
mising the interests of others or endangering her own 
financial credit A great burden would be raised from the 
shoulders of the Executive Govemmait,%nd an unjust tax 
on the economical development of Egypt would be for ever 
removed. An immense saving would resqlt.to the Egyptian 
Exchequer, not to speak of fresh economies and reduction of 
interest ‘ ; commercial enterprise W|N||d be stimulat^, and 
foreign ca|j|itai pour into the country ; ^ leactkmary elements 
of the situation would die a natural deaffi, having nothing to 
nourish them ; the governing classes would mere opmily and 
cordially co-operate wit^ the Executive, and many Adminis- 

^ TIm axgiiment that^becftiuit we were responsible for tbe evacuation of the 
SudaiL we were morally bound to restore it to Egypt, might have received 
someoMit, had we, at the same time, made any serious attempt to rid the 
country of her foreign blackmailers— Egypt’s worst enemies* The argument that 
makes for the tndehnite extension of tfm British Occupation of Egypt, makes also 
for a permanent Occupation of the country, now that the Sudan has been thrown 
open to our joint policies. ‘ Rights of conquest * apply equaily to Egypt (1882) 
anif^he Sudan (1898). 

Vide ante^ p. 200. 
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trative f hedks might then be abolished : with the result that 
Egypt would bnjoy renewed and assured prosperity, the 
purity of Justice Vould be safeguarded against political 
intrigue, and the amalgamation of the Judicial systems w(^uld 
becomet possible. Finally, the policy of Egypt, instead of 
tossing and drifting on the troubled sea of Doqbt, might be 
shaped to nobler ends than the pa)mient of thft Coup<m and 
the pacification of foreign freebooters. In sober truth^ this 
would be the inevitable result of a jure recc^ition of the 
de facto situation. But, in the words of Lord Palmerston, 
which I have already quoted : ‘ Very few public men in 
England follow up Foreign Affairs sufficiently to see the 
consequences of events that have NOT happened.’ 

It is admitted on all sides that the equivocal situation of 
Great Britain in Egypt is deri^atory to ourselves and un- 
satisfactory to others. At the same' time it 'does not pre- 
vent, it pnly checlb and retards, the great work of reform : 
it causes as to do, in a roundabout and un-English fashion, 
things that were better and more effectively accomplished 
in the light of day. Justice, to hold the scales even, should 
be blindfolded, not gagged. Reforms, admitted in principle, 
should not be called upon to pay bakhshish for their practical 
applicatioa The work of all would be l^htened, the self- 
respect of all would be increased, ly the recognition of 
accomplished factsi. Great Britain does exercise a dt facto 
Protectorate over E^pt: and all the verbiage in the 
vocabularies of r^Kdo^sts, all the shams in the repertory of 
humbugs, cannot diqpdse it . Only the British electorate is 
hoodwinked. 

The PoUgrrf That fatal p(dicy tff Drift, whidi has led us intd so many 
African disasters, us slrfaded jn Egypt like Moses in 
the bulrushes. It b foared that the ^me ppportunist policy 
will continue to inspire the 'statesmen of Downing Street. 
We are marking time In ^ypt until we*can screw up 
courage to advance to meet Ou(*destiny. What that destiny 
is, I have endeavoured to demonstrate : the Mistress of the 
Seas, in the tftne to come, as in ftmes past, must dondnjtte 
and control the highway between West and East 
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Domination cannot be secured apart from i(!fe r^sponsi- whenisa 
bility. Control cannot be exercised with fettered powers. oofl'pStec- 
But in the New Diplomacy an instrumdht has been forged 
to gerve the ends of*a d^enerate race: the subterfuge of 
Language. A Protectorate is no longer a Protectorate 
unl^s you qalf it so. Thus, the word Protectorate was not 
expressly use^^in the Treaty of 17th December 1885, which 
established an actual French Protectorate over Madagascar ; 
not was it employed in the Treaty of 12th May 1881, when 
France assumed a Protectorate over Tunis. Therefore, the 
word Protectorate is a word to be banned. But the actual 
Protectorate is no less a fact on that account : rather, it is a 
fact the mme readily recognized because it does not challenge 
opposition nor technically infringe Treaties. 

Consequently, in any future arrangement with Egypt, it when it is 
majr be necesssu-y to csill a spade an agricultural instrument, styled?” 
The s^ricultural instrument which, in my dpinion, is ^destined 
to turn the soil of Egypt into a British Protectorate, sud rosd, 
is a financial expedient which I now venture to introduce 
and advocate with the confidence bom of* the support it has 
received from the high ohicials in Egypt whom I have con- 
sulted on the subject 

In a word : neither French obstmctioh nor the Khedive’ S As, for instance 
hostility are the worst evils that beset <Egypt All that is 
wanted is that 4 ier Majesty’s Government ^ould take up a 
resolute attitude, confess that we cwnot fix a date for 
evacuation, and throw off the Intemthlonal fetters. If Great 
Britain wg-e to guarantee the Debt Qf Egypt, Intemdtional 
interference v^ould cease. The Gapitulatjons would remain, 
and with* them the International positicm, unless we nego- 
tiated successfully for ^r alxSition or boldly declared a 
Protectorate. Egypt i% so marvellously rich, so capable of 
development, that there would be no financial risk in 
guaranteeing *her Debt, because such guarantee would 
involve and imply a free hand, amounting to a Protectorate. 

Would Parliament endorse such a Policy ? It is because whatwoiJd 
I ^aye grave misgiving^ on that score, that the present say ? 
w^ has been undertaken. Since this book was planned, 
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in its ptfes^it form, now over two years ago, public opinion 
in England has undeigone a considerable chai^ in regard 
to Egypt, which hks lightened my task : but I still believe 
that Parliament is in need of the ailments which it ,has 
been n^/ object to supfdy, in order to justify a step which, 
in my opinion, is as serious as it is inevitable . 
w In or before the year 1905, this question nust be settled 
one w 4 y or another. Failing a Protectorate, which „would 
be preferable, the proposal I am about to explain iq^>ears 
to be the best way out of the Egyptian labyrinth. At least 
it is practical, by meeting the circumstances of the case, 
whilst at tile same time preparing the g^und for an issue 
which we cannot abandon unless we give up alf thoughts of 
empire and ail claims to maritime supremaqr. 

ii A FINANCIAL PROPOSAL ‘ 

Since, Finance 4 s at the root of all things Egyptian, a 
financial settlement would amount almost to a political 
solution. But not quite. The suzerainty of Turk^ would 
remain, witii all its consequences. 

Fiuaciai Law The PowcTS are all and severally, under existing Conven- 
of Egypt bound to observe the Financial Law of Egypt, which 

also has received iiue recognition, in so far as that was 
necessary, on the pest' of the Sultan. The Financial Law of 
Egypt, in all its. has been analysed in the earlier 

sections of tius.wqi^ Here I have simply to deal with 
its application n^paestion issue, 

obugatioiu Any altetstikm In dhe Financial Law would, ^o doubt, 
require the assent. of <tiie Gteat Powers who .subscribed to 
the Law rd* Liqtndillion (s 83 o) and to the Contention of 
Londcm (188$), because it wtmid affect the Debt of i^ypt, 
a portion of which Is guanntieed the. Powers, and the 
relations of Egypt to her cleditmrs. It might also require 
the assent of the fourteen Gownnments holding Capitulations 
with the ^zerain Power, in far as it affected the civil 
rights and political status of foreigners resident in i^ypt. 
But these le^ issues, if chaBengeS, can only be decidqd Jby 
the Tribunals of Egypt — by tiie Mjxed Tribunals, if th^^re 
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then in existence, or by the National Tribunal/ (Cpurt of 
Appeal). It is scarcely necessary to add that* in view of the 
law-suit brought against the Egyptian Government in re- 
gar^ to the appropriation of mon^ from the General Reserve 
Fund to the expenses of the Dongola Expedition, aey such 
Appeal to the*Mixed Tribunals would be treated by the 
Court, under present constitution and through the powers 
which it claims to exercise, in a similar fashion. But the 
mandate of the Mixed Tribunals expires in February 1900, 
unless in the meantime the Egyptian Government obtain 
adequate guarantees for the unfettoed exercise of their 
sovereign rights. Considering also the Judgment given by 
the Mixed Court of First Instance on 9th December 1884, 
and the successful opposition of the Powers, r^arding the 
suspension of the Sinking Fund, on the recommendation of 
Lord Northbrook, together with the scheme under which 
Great Britain o6ered to guarantee a new Ldhn of 5,(200,000, 
at per ceat, etc., it would seem that any fresh proposals 
of the kind might meet with the same fate — rejection. 

In the Preamble of the Decree for the Unification of the Decrees 
Egypt‘“^ Debt (7th May 1876) it is provided that — 

‘ Whereas, in order to make it possible for the Treasury 
and the Daira Sanieh^ to satisfy th^ difierent debts, and to 
better secure for the future the inter^teaof the creditors by 
a measure in conformity with the pt^Uc exigencies, it has 
been found opportune and useful to urd^ all these debts by 
establishing one General Debt, bearit^ inteifi^ at the jate of 
7 per cen^, and redeemable widun sia^-'five years ’ — that is 
to say, in or Ijefore 1940. 

Article* XVIII. of the Gosdien-Joubert ‘Decree (i8th 
November 1876) declanss that — 

'The Commission of, the Public Debt is permanent until 
the entire Debt is redeemed.’ 

Finally, the Egyptian Government engages, under Article Restrictions 
XXXVII. of the Law of Liquidation, to contract no new 

> The provisioi» of this Decree as to the Delta are abrogated by the Decree of 
i8th November 1876 (TexU No. xN.) and the Law <rf Liquidftion (Arts. 40-62). 

Mt^lter, by the new arrangement to which I have elsewhere referred, the 
Dasib Sanieh Debt, will be extinfuished in 1905. 
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Loan :iyithout the assent of the Caisse.^ Moreover, under 
the Sultan’s Finnans, a similar restriction is (oovided fon 
These Intematibnal conditions are very stringent At the 
time they were imposed, Egypt was tottsrii^^ on the brink of 
bankru(>tcy, after a ‘ carnival of extravi^ance * and financial 
riot But at the present day the financial position and the 
credit of Egypt are both assured and sounds Still, Inter- 
nationad enga^ments can only be rescinded by Interr^ticnial 
agreement The mandate of the Cause is concurrent with 
the life of the Debt, which is extinguishable in or before 1 940. 

The caitst It is true that the objects stated in the Preaunble of the 

Decree constituting the Cause* have already been fulfilled, 
and that, therefore, the existmee of this imperiuin in in^erio 
is an anachronism ; but, in. view of its political significance, 
the Powers would be justified, according to the strict letter 
of the law, in uf^olding Article XYIII of the Goschen- 
Joubert , Decree : The Commission of the Public Debt is 
permanent until the entire Debt is redeemed.’ . 

Themyout In ordo*, therefore, to guaramtee die Debt of Egypt, it 
would be necessauy for Great Britoin to redeem the entire 
Debt and to raise a freri) Loam without a Cause de la Dette. 

The Decree of 7th May 1876, which I have quoted {supra), 
merely states that ^ Deltf is * redeemable within sixty-five 
years.’ But hoe anotha* engaigement interferes with any 
such action being tnlcea before the year 1905. 

In the year 189% during the discussions and n^otiations 
concerning dw opitveraion of a portion of the Debt, we 
undertook not agahi to (xmvwt certain portions o^. the Debt 
or to pay them ofif for a period of fifteen ytaxs.* But in 

* ‘Ancun nenyeV empnnt, dc <{a«ii|iie astuM qne ee m poftm toe tois 

par notre GoaTernement, q«e rat eanfofsie d« kt Commltsion de la Dette. 

II sera k^Ue tontefina it notre Mkustre dea Fiouicea de te procurer des avances, 
en compte cowant, dara la Oittite mrahna de dEs>oo(\ooa’ (Art. XXXVII., 

Law of Liquidatioii, 17U1 July 1880). f 

* Sra Appratoc UL, page 453. * 

* Article 6 ei die Klwdivtal Decree vf 6t^ June, 1890, relating to the Conversion 

of the Privileged Debt, states ; * 

“ Im nom^lh Dette MviUgide, la nouvelle Dette Dornardale et la aouvelle 
Dette Dalra Sanidh ne ponrront dtre mnbouidto avant I’exidtatiott d'nne P^ripde 
de quinse anntoi, sous reserve, pour ka Dettea Domaniale et Dalra Sanios. des 
dispositions Aiict^ par les articles 7, 8 et 9 da present Dfcret.” > 

Other or contingent obligatjons were incurred under the Law of Liquidation^ ' 
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1905 — when also the Datra Sanieh Debt will be* redeemed 
• — there will be no International eng^emetfts that would 
prevent us from adopting the course 1 have suggested. 

Fragce would, no doubt, object; but the other Powers, 
whose financial interests would be amply secured under a 

• British g^uarantSe, might, under favourable political circum- 
stances, be fitepared to acquiesce in a solution which 
benefit^ them financially without actually compromising 

• their political interests in a greater degree than at present. 

On financial grounds alone, it is obviously absurd to pay 
four per cent for a Debt which now stands at over 108. No 
other country would be so quixotic A British security on a 
3^ per cent* Debt would be ample 

It should not be beyond the power of Diplomacy to 
arrange such a settlement and to compromise with the 
Sultan as regards his shred-bare Suzerain rights. As 
between England and France, the Debt of Egypt i% held in 
about equal .proportions ; and Egypt herself is investing 
nearly all her savings in her own stock, — over three millions 
having been devoted to guying up her debts at a premium 
of 8 per cent instead of paying them off at par. 

To say that the position is radically wrong — ^unfair to The responsi- 
Egypt and crippling to the Tutelary Power — is only to affirm 
a paradox which characterises the situation. Should we, 
then, in the interests of Egypt and in satisfaction of our 
legitimate aspirations, undertake the responsibility of guar- 
anteeing the entire Debt, with all its consequences ? , That 
is the quq^tion which concerns us in this place. 

In the opinion of the experts, there would be no financial 
risk in su5h an undertaking, prowded we were^allowed a free 
hand in the Administratjpn. No financial risk whatever : on 
the contrary, a soynd investment 

The l^ral question can be decided only by the Judicial Questions 
authorities. Tne political issue is a matter for compromise. 

_ n, — 

(1880) 5 nadot the Decrees of 27 July 1885, 30 April 1888, 26 October 1878 ; by 
the Conventions of 31 October i8f8 and 14 April 1880; in interviews between 
the %^yptian Govemrnent and MM. Rothschild, etc. But these, thoi^h per- 
tinjl^o the question, do not affect my present contention. 
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But there *is, in the general situation, and in this solution 
of it, a simplicity which meets many of the objections that 
would attach to a formal Protectorate : in particular, it 
does not technically violate any of the Treaties ’Utd (jlon- 
ventiom that bind hwd and foot and allow her 

pockets to be picked. It would not whdfly satisfy us — 
nothing but a recognized Protectorate can^‘.do that It 
would not satisfy France — ^nothing but comply evaluation 
would do that It would not satisfy the Sultan— -nothing, 
perhaps, but bakhskisk can do that* But it would meet 
the requirements of the case, under which, in five years’ 
time, a new and more equitable arrangement must be made, 
if Egypt is to meet her lialnlities and fulfil her responsi- 
bilities in the Sudan.* 

If we guaranteed the Debt nisn^ of the^ abuses arising 
from the Capitulations, which hampn internal reforms, and 
under vdiich Eurdpeans can retist complying witii essential 
regulations, would be swept away. Apart .from special 
Conventions with Egypt, the CajMtulations pure and simple 
with Turkey would remain ; and these, bdng too slight to 
affect our position, would eventually be surrendered, as in 
Tunis, because Europeans would prefer to avml themselves 
of Egyptian institutions. 

Aiteruthru The onfy Other alternative to the declaration of a British 
Protectorate wcattd be finr Eg)rpt herself, b)^some ingenious 
financial expedin^b— of whidi, in the Asw^n scheme, 
we h^ a notaUe.4 examine— pledge all the resources 
of the country (1^ un^pcrthecated revenues^ of which 

would alone suffice to cover tiie Cafutal SurnX under the 
<• * 

^ On the other liuid» | ^|^ gtftlMMflty hsfow me thati in hb belief) no 
hnanckl eonsideiation rntjlmd Indn^ Sldtlili to waive his sovereign righu, 
owing to his prestige tm whi^ wottlcUsnfier fjMtthy, It Is certainly 

true that the Sbitan can find money, iH^en he wants it,— as in the Greek Cam- 
paign, when ihm mtUmns were spent, the origin of which was obscuie. Still, I 
have great biUl In SaHsAisA. 

^ I have it, tm the anthorily of the Fieik:3) Member of the Catssi^ that, although 
Egypt has sk inSllcms (in round hgines) for Administmtive porposes, this will 
not suffice for adnvkiistering the Sudsin alsot It remains to be seen whethm* 
Administrative needs will be admitted as Authorired Expenditure, theV}>knce 
of which seems very doubtful* 9 \ 
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guarantee of the Protectoral Power, which of cohrse^ would 
find the ready : and so arrive at the same end by 

a more circuitous and thoroughly Egjfptian way. This 
tnefjiod would not, I* believe, technically involve a Loan, 
strictly so called — a little» financial jugglery woul|^ seftle 
that; — and it would meet the l<^timate objections of the 
Sultan.^ V 

Bi^t^in spite of all this ingenious sophistry, which ptovides But why not 
» way out for a courageous policy, the opinion in Egypt ° 
is that we shall dfi/l. We shall drift, and gather ever- 
increasing onus on the way, until, to break through it all, 
we shall, as in times past, be called upon to make greater 
sacrifices aifd greater efforts than ever before. 

This opinion is not without some foundation. The 
Egyptian Government can always puddle along, in its own 
peculiar way.* For all essentisil purposes money can be 
found, som^ow. The administration of «the Sudan will be 
a military one, for some time to come. The money-spend- 
ing Departments can mark time a little longer, until the 
clouds roll 1^. There is^no reason, in sHhrt, why we should 
not go on as we are going. There is only a remote 
possibility of the financial situation forcing a solution of the 
Egyptian Problem. This appears to Be the official view 
in Egypt, /aute de mieux.* , 

It is perhaps too sanguine and unreasonable to look for 

^ Compare with this, Sir Samuel Baker’s Scheitie;» published in his Memoir 
(Macmillan). ‘If,* he wrote, in January 1885, European Powers should 
insist upon A }oint*gaarantee for a loan of tta mSlbas to Egypt, we shall be 
checkmated. I have written direct to Gladstone, suggesting an immediate 
alliance with, through special treaty with the Sult^, by which England 

shall engage to defend Egypt from all dai^r, internal and eStemal, guaranteeing 
the integrity of the country as y>ortion of the Ottoman Empire : this alliance to 
be permanent. The British Mmtary Occupation to be sine die, as the Protecting 
Power. The British GovemiSent to guarantee a loan. ... If he will boldly 
do that, he wilt sa^ our influence.* 

* As an aiustration of the timidity of the British Government, I may state that 
it took two years to obtain thdr«eonaqpt to the financial arrangements under the 
Aswdn scheme, the publication of which filled Egypt with joy and even evoked 
the cordial congratulations of the ^jedive, who, under circui^stances I am not at 
libeQy to mention, p<»seased the power, for forty-eight hours, to raise the opposi- 
ti^ of the Caisse, had he been disposed to do so. 
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statesipen 'in England who are wise enough and courageous 
enough to forestall events of such/ar-reaching consequences : 
but my belief is, that if her Majesty’s Government were to 
adopt a policy more in conformity 'with English idea,s of 
justice r and honour than the peddling, tinkering policy we 
have hitherto pursued in Egy|^ the British blectorate would 
support them, if only on the wave of enthusiasm that has 
carried us to Khartum, and enable them to r^ulariz^ and 
consolidate Anglo-Egyptian rule throughout the Nile Valley. 

Because of the The need of the Single Control has been demonstrated. 

wra o come jg fettered is no control ; and unfettered control 

can be obtained only by throwing off the International top- 
hamper. But whether we choose to walk in fetters or as free 
men, our course is the same. It is pointed out by the finger 
of Destiny. Some day we must establish a British Pro- 
tectorate over Egypt : and if the reader should still have 
any doubt on that»point, I think it will be removed by the 
considerations advanced in the concluding sections of this 
book. 

The theoretical 'British guarantee for the R^eneration of 
Egypt remains to be implemented in practice. 
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THK^SITUATION IN THE SUDAN 

Cf adequately present all the factors, physical and Limij|ation« 
political, which affect or control the situation in the 
Sudan would require a volume in itself. The extremely 
meagre and generalized survey I have taken of the Nile 
Basin, in order to establish its geographical unity and to 
illustrate its means of communication, must suffice as a 
framework for my political studies. Only in regard to the 
inhabitants of fhe Nile Valley and to salient events in its 
history, do I feel justified in adding some MditionaUdetails, 
in order that pny examination of the political situation may 
not be lacking in essential elements. 

For many years to come the task of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium must be confined to the pacification of the 
Sudan, the reorganization of the tribes under a military ad- 
ministration, and the institution of a system of Justice and 
'Government which shall have for its object the restoration of 
law and order and the recognition of the first principles of 
civilization. Until this initial work has been successfully 
accomplished, it would be premature to discuss, although we 
may faintly outline, the prospects of economic development. 

Good Government cannot be raised on the ruins of anarchy 
until the has been cleared away and Solid founda- 

tions have been laid for ^ an order of things possessing the 
elements of stability an<4* progress.’ Trade and Commerce 
cannot replace slavely and robbery until social order and 
Justice have befin established in a region that has never 
known either. Respect for the Law cannot be gained until 
the new-comers inspire their subjects with the necessity and 
the advantage of conforming to it. And, finally, commercial 
development has no chancy of success until the question of 
2 A 
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Slavery and slave-labour, upon which hitherto it has de- 
pended, has been definitely defined and adequately dealt 
with, although commercial enterprise of a kind may in the 
meantime find many openings. 

Exploration must precede Exploitation ; the fertilization 
of capital must prepare the ground for rich returns. Legiti- 
mate commerce must supplant illicit traffic : and the prime 
essential of legitimate commerce is the existence of institu- 
tions that inspire or compel it to renounce illicit gains. All 
this has to be created, ab ovo. Even the very population is 
wanting, established on the soil in sufficient numbers, to pro- 
vide a revenue for the Government and the means of 
developing the re.sources of the Sudan. 

i THE NATIVE RACE.S 

■^cSuge * Development of Africa,’ the first edition of which 

was published nine years ago, I stated, with reference to 
the loss of the Sudan : ‘ As for Egypt — whose dominion 
before its dowmfall was gradually creeping south — at the 
present day she has absolutely no hold whatever upon the 
Sudan, though a stronger Power behind her, Great Britain, 
is endeavouring to save some of the flotsam and jetsam from 
the wreck. The Sudan is a closed book to us ; but when it 
is re-opened, there, should be stirring incidents chronicled 
in its pages.' 

Ohrwalder, and Slatin, and Wingate have told us much ; 
but t^e book that has been opened has yet to be read. The 
Sudan has been depopulated. Carnage and despotism have 
ruled for fourteen years. The Woody tale has yet to be told 
in all its revoking details. We know little sis yet of what 
hsLs happened in the hear^ of the Egyptian Sudan, except 
that it hsis sufiered and bled. 

And so of the population : judging - from the conditions 
before the Dovmfall, we may hazEud a few general remarks 
on its probable distribution to-day. Of Dongola smd the 
Nile up to Meroe and Sennar we have, however, more pre- 
cise information ; amd the same ‘may be said of countries 
bordering on Uganda. 
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(a) Distribution of the Population 
The distribution of thi populations o^ Africa is regulated Climatic zones 
by the systems of cljpiate, which determine also the condi- 
tions of "tribal occupations. This law is illustrated ^iery 
forcibly in the Nile Valle^, where the latitude of Bl Obeid, 
the. capital of Kordofan, represents the equatorial or median 
line. Northeof this zone, there is a scanty rainfall ^ south 
of it^ the rainfall is plentiful. Thus, the camel-owning tribes 
in the north, and the cattle-owning tribes in the south, find 
their occupations and their mode of life determined for them 
by Nature.^ In the north, the country is a desert, and the 
people are nomads, principally Arabs ; in the south, the 
Negro race begins and becomes the more homogeneous as 
the Equator is approached. Northwards, the Mohammedan 
religion is prqfessed southwards, the Pagans prevail. In 
Darfur the races are mixed : and there we find iron-working 
Negroids. In Kordofan the cattle-owning Arabs are the 
dominant race : and they have pushed their ' sphere of 
influence * right up to the Abyssinian highlands, occupying, 
until recently, the fertile districts of Sennar and Merod 
To the south, the cattle-owning Negroids have been left in 
almost undisturbed possession. This, ^roadly speaking, is 
the general distribution of races. 

As regards numbers, the Baggara, ^ing the dominant The path of 
people, will, nt> doubt, have increased under the ruthless 
rule of the Khalifa. The Shilluk Negroes, who formerly 
occupied one of the most populous regions in Central Africa, 
have probably been reduced in number, owing to their prox- 
imity to the Baggara and their impressment in the Dervish 
ranks. The Dinka — another fipe race of Negroes — having 
been left in comparative pe^ce, will probably have increased 
their numbers : they ate a sedentary people, possessing no 
horses or camels, ^ and are quite able to defend their country 

* Cf Wingate’s ‘ Mahdiism and thtf ^Egyptian Sudan,* p. 8. 

All the districts on both sides of the White Nile, between Dar Nuba and 
Abyssinia, and between the Bahr ^1-Ghazal and Khartum, are) broadly speaking, 
in^sted with the tsttst flv during the rainy season, which drives the cattle-owners 
northwards. 
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against Dei^ish incursionists. On the other hand, the 
Shukri^ and the Jaalin have been ^most exterminated. It 
is estimated that the former population of the Sudan has 
been reduced by fully 6o per cent 
Sedentaries The mixture of raccs in the nor{;hem r^ions is necessarily 
very marked, owing to invasions and incursions. Thus, the 
indigenous Nubians, or N^roes, have been displaced by 
Arabs, Turks, and others : and the intermixture of races is 
very complex. But most of the agriculturists of Kordofan, 
Darfur, and Sennar are of the Nuba race, professing Moham- 
medanism and practising paganism. In the chief towns and 
villages — particularly in Berber, Khartum, and Sennar — 
ever>'^ Eastern nationality commingled in former times. 

Slave-traders From this distribution, it will readily be understood how, 
in the past, the bandit Baggara were the most active agents 
of the Slave Trade, drawing their supplies from the south 
and forwarding slaves to Khartum, which was the principal 
distributing-centre. The interruption of that traffic by 
Gordon was, in fact, one of the chief exciting causes of the 
Mahdist rising. 

sorderiaadera We have sccH what admirable soldiers the Upper Nile 
Negroes make ; but the best military material is, un- 
doubtedly, found ih the watershed-country between the 
Bahr-el'Ghazal and Congo basins ; between Makrdka and 
Dar Fertit, where the A-Zandi tribes occupy an inter- 
mediate ethnolc^ical position.^ These light-coloured warriors 
are not Negroes : th^r relationship belongs, rather, to the 
Galla and Somali. More vigorous, both mentally and physi- 
cally, than their Negro neighbours, they have also ^attained 
a relatively higher stage of culture. Their * occupations 
are chiefly hunting and agritulture. Their states are well 
organized ; and, in spite of tribal^ fetids, they are an united 
nationality, speaking a common language.. Great judgment 
will be required on the part of the English and French 

^ In 1877, some 1500 of M*kidkl were found sufilcient to keep under 
control fiiUy 11,000 ef the indigenous tribes. Gordon and Emin placed great 
confidence in them. ^ The Zand^ are also the dohiinant race in the Upper Ubangi 
basin. 

\ 
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Commissioners who may be called upon to ^delimit this 
borderland region, unless the convention^ basin of the 
Congo be accepted as an arbitrary frontier.^ The A-Zand^, 
or (as the Arabs call them) Niam-Niam, are warriors ^nd 
cannibals ; as^ also are their neighbours, the Moi^buttu, a 
light-coloured race, who have reached an even higher relative 
degree of civilization and are said to number i, 500 ,cjoo. 

• • (6) Tribal Characteristics 

Two distinct peoples occupy the source-region of the Nile Etwopian 
— Ethiopia in its extended sense : the sedentary agriculturists, 
and the wandering herdsmen. The latter are of lighter 
colour, of nobler attributes, and in most cases the dominant 
race. The Waganda are in many respects the most promin- 
ent of these tribes : and they form the basis of the popula- 
tion in Uganrfa.2 Then there are the Wahuma, a shepherd 
clan, who keep strictly apart from their neighbours, and 
consequently do not assimilate with them : although the 
royal family of Uganda are of Wahuma descent. 

Both the Waganda and Wanyoro afe warlike, and are 
well equipped. They carry spears and shields into battle, 
and occasionally bows and arrows ; many also possess 
muskets. Their feudal strength is 3ue to the military 
organization under which they are trainqfl : for every efficient 
man is a warrior. Practically, all the peoples within 

^ In an admirable article, running through three m^lthly numbers of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine (1899), Mr Capenny gives full and exclusive information in 
regard to the Upper Ubangi Basin, etc., to which reference should be made. I 
quote the f^lowing paragraph, to illustrate the connection between the Nile and 
Congo basins : — ^Formerly the lines of communication between the Mbomu basin 
and the Bahf el-Ghazal passed mainly tlrrough Dem Bekir, Oem Guju, and Dem 
Zubeir, to Wau and Meshra-er-Rek. Fr<to Dem Zubeir the caravan highways 
led by way of Gondu through^Shakka and Dara to the Nile at Khartum and 
Dongola. The caravan highway between Dar Banda and Dar Fur was that 
reported by Browne and*Barth. But there is also a caravan highway from Dar 
Banda through Dat'Runga and Wadai to Benghazi, According to De la Kethulle, 

Arab caravaniers come annually in the dry season to Yangu in Dar Banda. From 
Vangu to Kuka, in Dar Runga, this •caravan highway passes through Mereke, 
Dombago, Vanguru, Sabanga, Momba, Wundu, and Mbele or Bele.* 

® In Usoga, as in Uganda, all are Waganda. In Unyoro, Toni, Koki, etc., all 
sdbak Kinyoro and have Wahuma chiefs. In Karagwe there are various mixed 
tribes from the Nile. Masai -speaking tribes border on Usoga, in the east. To 
' north of Usoga and east*of Unyoro the tribes are also mix^. 
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the so^irce-n^ion of the Nile are allied in race and 
language. * 

Up^Niie The Shilluk are ^undoubtedly pure Negroes. Their war- 
like character has obtained for them an evil reputation : h,ut 
it must ^be remembered that they have only defended their 
homes against the Egy^ptian spoiler and the slave-trader. A 
branch ^of the Shilluk, the Jur, and the Luri resemble them in 
evei*}’^ respect ; while the numerous tribes of the Dinka» 
though disunited, are allied by blood. The Nuer, another 
warlike people, resemble the Shilluk and Dinka. The Bari 
are primitive and inaccessible, but are said to be intelligent. 
The Shull and Madi, on the other hand, though standing in 
blood-relationship to the Bari, are a vigorous Agricultural 
people, who, in the past, very readily submitted to the 
Egyptian domination. 

The Upper Nile territoric^s were at one time among the 
most densely popfiilated regions of Africa ; but they have 
been devastated by constant slave-raids : in consequence of 
which, the shepherd people have, as a rule, for protective 
purposes, lai^er viftages than the ^ricultural. Raiding for 
cattle has been the leading motive of all native military 
undertakings in Africa : and, in the Nile territories, the 
slave-traders have in this way robbed the shepherds in order 
to pay the agriculturists, besides securing for themselves the 
usual complement of victims. In the industrial arts, and 
particularly in the working of iron, the Upper Nile Negroes 
take high rank among the natives of Africa. Their family 
life, though differing in few respects from that^of other 
Negroes, has, however, been profoundly affected by the 
depredations of the slave-traders. * 

Of the ten million inhabitants oj the Egyptian Sudan, 
before the Mahdist re\'olt, the Negrpes of the Upper Nile 
were said to compose seven millions. 
iieBaffgarA The tribcs and numerous clans of the B&ggara are the 
finest race and greatest scoundrels in the Sudan. But for 
them, the Khalifa could not have exercised his despotic rule 
for so long a ^riod of time. But for them, the insurrection 
might have been crushed. And ljut for them, the fugitive 
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Khalifa might now be regarded as a negligibfc quantity. 

Cattle owners and raiders^ slave owners and traders, uiey are 
the scourge of the Egyptian Sudan, Under their leader, 
th^ so-called Khalifa, *they still threaten the Egyptian posi- 
tion between Abba Island, the birthplace of the Denfish 
cause, and th^ uplands of Kordofan, where probably they 
will receive ^leir coup de gr&ce. 

Of the camel-owning Arab tribes north of Khartum, the Desert Nomads 
. principal are the Hadendoa, Amarar, Bisharin, and Ababdeh, 
in the eastern desert, and the Kabbabish in the western 
desert, in regard to which a few remlarks may be offered.^ 

The tribes north of Aswdn form a group apart, familiar to 
tourists. • 

The Arab, Bija, and Nuba races which inhabit this por- 
tion of the Nile Valley, between Khartum and Aswdn, fall 
under three groups— ^the Hamitic, the Semitic, and the 
Nuba. The Ababdeh, the Bisharin, and# probably also the 
Kabbabish, J^elong to the Hamitic group ; and tliey form 
part of the Bija or To-Bedawiet-speaking race of which 
the Hadendoa and the Amarar of the Eastern Sudan are 
also members. 

The Ababdeh are found between Aswin and the Red 
Sea, south of the old Kena-Kosseir roid, where they have 
lived since Roman times. They are tlje recognised guides 
of caravans through the Nubian desert and up the river to 
Khartum and Sennar. Their character for faithlessness and 
duplicity is notorious. , 

The ]gisharin are found in the western portion of the 
Suikin-Berber road and between Abu Hamed and the 
Rea Sea. • Purer in blood than the Ababdeh, and speaking 
To-Bedawiet more exclusively, fhey are essentially nomadic. 

As active trade-carrier/, they are celebrated for their breed 
of camels. * 

The KabbaKsh form probably the lai^jest Arab tribe in the 
Sudan, extending westwards .from the province of Dongola, 
and southwards to the confines, of Darfur, where formerly 

• • 

k Cf, Sir Charles Wilson’s ‘ Tribes of the Nile Valley, north of Khartum. 

(Journal, Anlhrop. Inst., vol. xvij., p. 3-) 
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they were known to be in touch with the Baggara slave- 
traders, when, they monopolised the transport north of 
Kordofan. TheJ speak pure Arabic : but .their origin, 
though doubtful, is usually ascribed 'to Berber descen^ 

' The Amarar and Hadendoa are well-known Bija tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Suikin. ' 

RiTenUa tribes There have been so many displacements, j[hassacres, and 
migrations among the riverain tribes during the Reign of 
Terror, that we must await official reports before any reli- 
' ' able information in r^ard to them can be given. Thus, 
the important Jaalin tribe — which never was reconciled to 
Egyptian rule, and was the first to rise in revolt gainst the 
Khartum government — has been practically wiped out by 
the heavy hand of the Khalifa. 

ii HLSTORICAL RETROSPECT 

( 

Landmarks It is'not my intention, since it would not serve my 
immediate purpose, to sketch the history of the Sudan — 
important as its study undoubtedly is for the proper under- 
standing of the problems that now confront the Anglo- 
Egyptian Administration. My object will be sufficiently 
■served if I simply*indicate salient landmarks, which define 
the situation in r^;ard to Egypt and establi.sh her claims to 
the resumption of sovereign rights. 

(a) Occupation of tlu Sudan 

Mohammed I liave already referred to Mohammed Ali’s conquest of 

AB s conquest Sudan, which was untkrtaken for the purpose of 
recruiting his ,army from Negroes of the Upper» Nile, and 
was partly inspired by the Veputed wealth of Sennar, where 
gold was said to exist in Isu^e Quantities. Ismail’s ex- 
pedition in 1820 easily dispersed the • Mamluks, some of 
whom escaped to Darfur, while others reached the Red Sea ; 
and this, his ostensible, object having been achieved, he 
continued his march towards . Sennar, where he was joined 
by his brother, Ibrahim. iJniting Jheir forces, they advanced 
into Dar Fazokl, on the upper waters of the Blue Nile. ‘ 
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When the news of the massacre of Ismail anc^ his officers 
by the Meg, or ruler, of fihendy reached Kordofan, Ahmed 
Bey, the Defterdar, who, in the words of Colonel Stewart, ^ 

‘ h^d wrested that prot^ince from the Darfur Sultan,’ marched 
with his army against Shendy. In the general massacre 
that ensued, the Meg himself escaped towards Al)yssinia. 

The Defterdij, after again defeating the rebels near Khartum, 
and advancing up the Blue Nile to the neighbourhood of 
Abu Haraz, then returned to Kordofan. 

In 1826, Khurshid Pasha, the renowned and really 
honest Governor of the Sudan, led expeditions up the 
White Nile against the Dinka of Fashoda as well as into 
Dar Tagala; in Kordofan. Towards the end of 1834, after 
a brief visit to Egypt, Khurshid went to the Abyssinian 
frontier in order to repel a threatened attack on Sennar, 
where some rebels were in open revolt. The Abyssinians 
were defeated; and their leader was taken and ^impaled. 

In 1836, thg Abyssinians, after attacking the Kalabat pro- 
vince, retreated into their mountain-fastnesses. 

Khurshid was replaced^ in 1837 by AHtned Pasha, during 
whose Governorship Mohammed Ali visited the goldfields 
of Dar Fazokl. 

In 1841 a rebellion was quelled at* Kassala ; and the 
Sudan was divided into seven Mudirfag,^ A succession of 
effete Governors followed. 

When, in 1856, Said Pasha, the Viceroy, visited the Said Pasha 
Sudan, his Highness was only restrained from evacuating 
the county by the prayers of the sheikhs and notables, who 
declared that ‘ inevitable anarchy would result from such a 
measure.’ 'the Viceroy therefore instituted (or, rather, 
ordered) many reforms, such as'^ — prohibiting the collection 
of taxes by soldiers and arranging that these should be 
paid through the Sheikhs, reducing taxation on irrigation, 
providing for the collection of imposts after the harvest, and 

^ Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. Stewart, in his Report on the Egypt, 

No. II (1883.) from which also I take mdst of the ensuing; particulars in this 

suhrsection. ^ 

a Fazokl, Sennar, Khartum, Tj^a (Kassala), Berber, Dongola, Kordofan. 
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arrang^ing for an Assembly of Notables to meet once a yean 
Musa Pasha, ki 1 862, reorganized the system under which 
taxes were then cdllected. 

In 1865 a mutiny broke out in Taka (Kassala), o\ying 
to" the Negro troops being in arrear of their pay. It was 
suppressed by Jaafe Pasha Mazhar, with the aid of troops 
which he brought from Egypt and tocjk to Taka^ vi 4 SuAkin : 
and the Negro soldiers were sent to Egypt. Jaafer Pasha 
then went on to Khartum ; and was appointed Govemor- 
' General. In the following year, he made a tour of in- 
spection in the Sudan ; and, on returning to Khartum, he 
asked to have the Negro troops sent back. 
an^sSEn Same year (1866) Massawa and Suakin were 

placed under Egyptian rule, by arrangement with the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Baiir ei-Ghaaai Jn 1870, an expedition under Helkle, a native of Darfur, 
was sent into the fiahr el-Ghazal to seize the copj>er-mines 
at Hofrat-en-Nahas ( = copper-mine), and therpby gave rise 
to the idea of conquering the country.^ 

E^a^oriai Between i869^nd 1873, Sir Samuel Baker commanded 
an Egyptian Expedition * to the Upper Nile, the object of 
which was defined in his Firman as follows : * (i) to subdue 
to our [i>. the Khedivial] authority the countries situated to 
the south of Goncjpkoro, (2) to suppress the Slave Trade, 
(3) to introduce a syst&m of regular commerce, (4) to open 
to navigation the great Lakes of the Equator, and (5) to 
establish a chain of military stations and commercial dep6ts, 
distant at intervals of three days' march, throughout Central 
Africa, accepting Gondokoro as a base of operations.' 
Absolute and^supreme authority over all the countries of 
the Nile basin, south of Gondokoro, was conferred on him 
by this Firman. Baker did ndt, of course, succeed in sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade ; but his tefritorial annexations 

• 

* W. G. Browne <1792-1796), daring Iris three years* captivity in Darfur, first 
heard of these mines. 

^ Sir Samuel Bi|k^ litvt Englishman to fill a high post in the service of 

the Khedive. He was given the rank of MajAr-C^neral of the Ottoman Entire 
with the title of Pasha. ^ 
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tetween Gondokoro and the Equator, and tht fcytified 
posts that he established along the line of le^st resistance, 
opened up a practicable path for the introduction of an 
Administration. He annexed Unyoro to Egypt, 
establishing a fortified station at Masindi, and ‘ occupie 3 * 
the Shuli counfry, etc. ^ 

Senhit, on ffce northern border of Abyssinia, was annexed Red sea 
to hgypt * in 1870 by a German named Munzinger. ^***‘*”* 
Senhit, although paying tribute to Abyssinia, was practically 
independent, under its own sheikhs, and was said to enjoy 
French protection. Munzinger Bey was then made 
Governor of the Red Sea Provinces ; but, five years later, 
in attempting a similar annexation to the south of Massawa, 
he was assassinated. 

In 1874, Colonel Gordon was appointed Governor- Darfur 
General of the Equatorial Province, in succession to Sir 
.Samuel Baker. In the following year, 3 ibehr Pasjia, with 
his slave-solcjjers (Bazingers) and Dandgla, entered on his 
conquest of Darfur, under the orders of Ismail Pasha Eyub, 
the Governor-General of tjie Sudan, who "assisted him with 
troops, rifles, etc. In 1875, also, Rauf Pasha conquered Harar 
Harar and annexed vast territories to Egypt 

Owing to frontier quarrels, war was declared against Abyssinia 
* Abyssinia in 1876; but the Egypti^ps were defeated. 

The Abyssiniansk took a very large number of prisoners, 

* including Hassan Pasha, the son of the Khedive. 

In 1877, Colonel Gordon was appointed Governor- Gordon 
General qf the Sudan, including Harar and the Equatorial 
Province. Most of his time was spent in rapidly traversing 
the countries under his rule and scourging thff slave-traders. 

He suppressed Harun’s rebellion m the Darfur Province, and 
Suliman’s rising in the §ahr el-Ghazal.® 

In 1 880 Rauf Pdsha became Governor-General ; and in Mobb ed* 
the following ye&r Mohammed Ahmed declared his divine 
mission and raised the banner of revolt 

‘ The Egrptien annexation was not recogniaed by Abyssinia, and was not im- 
plemented beyond the limits of the aitadel at Keren. 

* Suliman, son of Zibehr, was taken by Gessi Pasha and shot. Hence the 
blood-feud between Zibehr and Gofton. 
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TheEgp)^ At the' outbreak of the insurrection, the Egyptian Sudan 
" covered an ertormous area, the extent and the boundaries of 
which were defin^ by Colonel Stewart, in 1883, as follows ; 
— ‘ Its length from north to south, or from Asw 4 n to the 
Equator, is some 24 d^rrees, or^bout 1650 miles. Its width 
from Massawa (about 40' East) to the western limit of the 
Darfur Province (about 22 ^ East) is from 1200 to 1400 
miles. Beginning near Berenike, on the Red Sea Coast, the 
Sudan boundary follows the 24th parallel to some indefinite 
point in the Libyan Desert : say, the 28th meridian of longi- 
tude. Thence it follows a south-westerly direction till it 
meets the north-western comer of the Province of Darfur, in 
about the 23rd meridian of longitude. P'rom that point it 
trends almost due South till about the i ith or 12th parallel; 
and then followir^ a south-easterly direction, through Mon- 
buttu and the Albert Nyanza, till it strikes the entrance of 
the Victoria Nyanza.* From this point it trends north- 
east, and, including the Province of Harar,* reaches the 
Indian Ocean about Cape Guardafui : and thence folh>ws the 
coast-line back to Berenike.’ 

Egyptian Thcsc somewhat vague boundaries may be supplemented 

gamsont recapitulation of the Egyptian garrisons, towards the 

clo.se of 1882, wtien the Mahdist revolt had taken a firm, 
hold of Kordofan,.Darfiir (or Dar Fur, ‘ the laml of the Fur,’ 
as it should more correctly be written), Diir Fertit, and Sennar. 
The Egyptian garrisons between Asw^n and Khartum were 
— Korosko, Wadi Halia, Dongola, Dcbba, Berber, Omdur- 
man, and El-Fun. The ^yptian garrisons between the 
Nile and the western limits df Darfur were=— El-Kaua, P'l- 
Obeid, Bara,*Et Towai.sh, Darra, Fo^a, Om JfHianga, Itl- 
Fasher, Kebkebia, and I^olkcd. ^.The Egyptian garrisons 
betweai the Nile and the Red Sea were — Abu Haraz, 
Sennar, Karkoj, Gos Rejeb, • Ka.s.sala.'Gera, .Suk-Abu-Sin, 
Matama, Senhit, Amadib, Maisawa, Sinkat* Tokar, SuJlkin. 

* Roughly (peaking, the Coogo-Nik^fcterthed. 

^ Coitmel Stewart adds the fidlo^riiig rider : * I have thought it best to include 
the Promce (tf*Harai within the bousda^es of the Sudan, as not alone is 
Harar under the Sudan Government, but, also, so little is known aborf. the 
intervening country, that it is impos»bIe ^.o say where one province should 
Itegin and the 'other end.’ 
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The Egyptian garrisons on the Gulf of Aden were — Zeila 
,and Berbera, with Harar ip the interior. "Bhe Egyptian 
garrisons south of Khartum, besides EI-KaudJ were— Fashoda, 

Shamb^, Bghr, Lado, Sufli, Wadelai, and Fauvera, on the 
river ; and, in the interior, t^ere were garrisons at Meshr^- 
cr-Rek, Dem Sufiman, Wau, Kurshukali, Jur Ghattas,'Rum- 
lx;k, Ayak, Madi, Kabayendi, and Makrdka. These garrisons 
are designated m order to establish the limits of Egyf>tian 
,soverei|^ilty and to indicate the localities under Egyptian 
occupation at the time of the Mahdist insurrection,^ the need 
of which will be seen later on. 

We have only to compare this list with the position innotea«and 
1891, in order to indicate the area of the Sudan that was'^***“” 
dominated by the Dervishes. The Egyptian garrisons, in 
February 1891, were — Aswdn, Korosko, Wadi Haifa, Sarras, 
and a post in ^he Nifbian Desert ; Sudkin, and Tokar. 

Thefe were all that were left of the long list I have given, 
and included two posts (Sarras and Tokar) which in 1888 
were in Dervi.sli hands. 

(b) The Reign of Terror 

The story of the Reign of Terror is soon told. A fanatical The DownfaU 
Dongolavvi rouses a slave-driven and oppreSsed population to 
lake up arms against Egyptian taxgath^ers and Pashas. 

The Dervish hor^Jes, augmenting with every success j^ainst 
* their former masters, inflict a crushing defeat on Hicks’ ill- 
fated army, and invest the Egyptian garrisons. The ‘ ©nly 
Englishman ’ is entrusted with the mission of retiring those 
garrisons : out, deserted by his Government, he is hemmed 
in at Khartwm. * The ‘ only General ’ is sent to relieve him. 

A forlorn hope of British soldiers Is led the longest and the 
hardest way round to i^ goal, along the line of greatest 
resistance: but struggles manfully and heroically against 
heavy odds, unti>— it really is ‘too late’l Khartum suc- 
cumbs : and English chivalry loses its noblest representative. 

The curtain fell on the darkest ^scene in Darkest Africa. And after 

' See Mm in Wingate’s ‘Mahdikm’ eta, page 32, and succeeding maps. 

There'were 40,000 Egyptian troops i|| the Sudan at the outbreak of the rebeUion. 
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For fourteen years it hid from us the Reign of Terror, save 
for the discloeures by the fugitive captives of the Khalifa. 
Egypt, during that period, defended her frontiers against 
guerilla attacks, and defeated the Ikst despairing effort of 
the Dervishes to invade the Delta. Egypt’s last Governor 
in the ^udan, Emin, ‘ the Faithful,’ held the' Equatorial Pro- 
vince — Hatel-Istiva — until relieved of his responsibilities bj' 
our ‘ only Explorer.’ On the frontiers and in the border- 
lands of the Egyptian Sudan, European Powers made pacific, 
honorific, and specific annexations of territory. And in the 
principal Native State of that part of Africa — Abyssinia — 
European Powers intrigued gainst the powers that be and 
the powers that well may be. But of the.se events and the 
results I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The Reign of Terror was brought to a close by the Power 
which was partly responsible for its inauguration. 

I 

(r) Re-conqucst of the Sudan 

Motives The re-conquest of the Sudan is the rehabilitation of the 
Tutelary Power. It is a th^trical revenge for a hero’.s 
death. Rather, it is the answer to French Chauvinism and 
Gallic aggression which was registered at Fashoda. 

Belated sympa^y for Italian reverses in Aby.ssinia did 
not inspire the unexpected fiat of the British Government 
to advance towards Dongola, nor could Egyptian arms 
have saved the situation after Adua. No quickened sense 
of duty towards the Sudanese hurried British battalions up to 
the walls of Omdurman. It was a race for Fa.sho]ia, or what 
Fashoda implied in the scheme of French annexationists. 

I need not detain the reader by establi.shing this>proposition, 
since 1 have already done diis in the North American Review 
for September 1 896 ; and the truth is no longer hid from 
us. But it is a matt»' of historical importance that this 
point should be noted, on account of its* bearing on the 
question of domination in thoNile Valley. 
coBnter-Bovu France, who for years ^carefully nourished an underhand 
scheme of fininendly action towards Great Britain in the 
Upper Nile — France, who ojjenly, concerted with the Negiis 
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for the overthrow of Italian supremacy in Abycsinia, and 
supplied arms to a savage^ State for use against a Huropean 
adversary—France, who secretly coquetted with the Khalifa^ 
in order ta check the Anglo-Egyptian advance — France, the 
friend of Liberty, became Jhe Apostle of License: and, *as 
such, she was rfb friend to Egypt or to civilization, ^hat is 
another point*which should be borne in mind. 

‘ I have reason to believe,* said the able corresponcfent of The Dongoia 
TheTiines^ telegraphing from Cairo on I2th March 1896, ^^*°^**^ *^ 
‘ that the Egyptian troops are to advance at once up the 
Nile to occupy Dongoia.* That was the first intimation the 
public received of the approaching re-conquest of the Sudan. 

It took both Egypt and England by surprise. 

The first step was to despatch Egyptian troops, with their 
English leaders, to the front. These troops had to confront 
jhenomenal ottstacles— storms and floods, and an outbreak 
of T:holera — and to build up their comraunications by rail 
and river, until (on 7th June) they were rewarded by the 
victory over the Dervishes, on a battlefield selected by the 
latter, at Ferkeh. Egyptian troops and Egyptian gunboats 
then advanced steadily southwards, brushing aside such re- 
sistance as was offered at Hafir and Dongoia town ; and, by 
the end of September, Egyptian rule wdfs re-established in 
the Province of Dongoia, with feelers and outposts extend- 
ing beyond Mejawi. Thus, the winter of 1896-1897 was 
passed, undisturbed by the enemy. 

The extended and open front of the Egyptian ^rmy The Desert 
imperatively called for fresh guarantees against a Dervish 
invasion. ^ The important strategic position of Abu Hamed 
was then Jield by the enemy, to dislodge whom was the 
objective of the 1897 Campaigrf. The railway was boldly 
launched into the NubiaR Desert; the rail-head crept rapidly 
and surely towards* the Dervish post, until within striking 
distance of Abir Hamed : when the river-column, by a forced 
.march, through difficult countjy, delivered an attack on 7th 
August Abu Hamed was taken bv the Egyptian army under 
Major-General (now Sir Ajchibald) Hunter, witB trifling loss : 
anfl the effect of this victo^ caused the precipitate evacuation 

' C/ an unsigned article in the Contemporary Review for December 1897. 
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of Berber. « The Dervishes withdrew ; the Egyptians — not to 
lose so favourable an opening — advanced, ^rber, the key 
to the Sudan, was*'promptly re-occupied. The railway was 
hastened forward ; reinforcements wer4 detrained, before the 
cloke of the year, at a short distance from Berber : and the 
Anglo-fi^yptian Authorities gathered force fcff the last heat. 

TteFaUaf British troops were called up. In this ftnal struggle 
DomWoB ; nothing could be risked. An Egyptian reverse would have 

redoubled the task on the accomplishment of which, 'haying 
deliberately accepted it, we had pledged our honour. 

Mahmud, the Dervish emir, and that ubiquitous rascal 
Osman Digna, with their united forces, were marching on 
Berber. They, however, held up at the confluence of the 
Atbara, and comfortably intrenched themselves in a zariba. 
Here the Sirdar came out to have a look at them. The 
Dervish force numbered about 19,060 men.*' The Anglo- 
Egyptian army was composed of 1 3,000 men. The odds 
were good enough for the Sirdar : and he went for them. 
Under the demoralization created by some sharp artillery 
practice, the Anglo-Egyptians stormed the zariba, killed 
three-fourths of the defenders, and chased the remainder 
away. This victory, which cost over 500 men in killed 
and wounded, tnoke the Dervish power for oflence and 
seriously damaged Khalifa's prest^e. 

With reinforcements, Imnging his army* up to 22,000 
men, including some picked British regiments, the Sirdar 
then advanced slowly up the river. It was a pilgrimage 
to the Mahdi’s tomb, in sight of vriuch Cross and ^Crescent 
combined'to overthrow the false pre^het This sanguinary 
and decisive engagement took place <hi 2nd September 1 898. 
The Khalifa was put to fl^t ; his forces wo'e scattered 
and ridden down.^ Chi the same evening, the Sirdar 
entered Omdurman, and leleased tlie European captives. 

Subsequoitiy, the British and Egyptian flags were hoisted 
tc^ethm* at Khartum ; and divine service was celebrated at 
the spot where Gordon 

* Of the ^ocuTDarrinket wbo teerived tb« Sudu oatiide Omdonaan, fnltjr 
one-half were accounted fat in killed and wounded. Our lorn was less at 
the Atbara, 
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Nemesis, in the person of Slatin Pasha, ^ursaed the 
Khalifa, but failed to roand off the victoiy*by his capture. 

Before die end of the 3rear, the Dervishes lud been cleared 
o\^ of tho Eastern D^rt also. 

The Egyptian Sudan was reconquered.. 

In Januaiy* 1899, *0 Anglo-Egyptian Condominium was 
proclaimed cy/er the territories evacuated by Egypt in cSSominium 
consequence of the Dervish insurrection, in the reclamation 
of wnich Great Britain had materially shared. , ^ 

A distinguished Italian militaiy writer, General Luchino 
Dal Verme, recently published an interesting brochure on 
the Overthrow of the Mahdists, from which I excerpt the 
following T&ble, giving the particulars of every action fought 
against the Dervishes by the Anglo-Egyptian and the 
Italian forces between December 1885 and September 
18^8. This, together with the affair settled by Colonel 
Lewis in the Eastern Sudan, in December 1898, con- 
stitutes the ‘Jiittle bill ’ for the reconquest of the Sudan.^ 


Day. 


30 

17 

20 

2 

3 

•25 

19 

16 

21 

17 

2 

3 
7 

23 


Month. 


December 

January ... 
December 
July ... 
August ... 
June 
February 

{ une 
}ecember 
July .. 
April 
April 
June « 
September 
August 
April 
September 


Year. 


1885 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 
18954 
*896 
18^ 
1896 
1896 

igi 

■MS 


Action. 


Ginnis 

Handttb 

Gimmeisa 

Argin 

Agordat 

Tokar 

Serobeti , 

Agordat 

ICMsala 

Mt. Mokrasi 

Tukruf 

Ferkeh 

Dongola ... 

Abullamed 

AtbariP 

Omdurman 


Commander. 


Gen. Stephen- 
son 

Col. Kitchener 
Gen. Grenfell 
CoLWodebonsel 
Gen. Grenfell 
Capt. Fara .. 
Col. Holled 
Smith 

Capt. Hidalgo 
Col. Arimoimi 
Geh. Bararierl 
Col. Stevani .. 
Col. Stevnni .. 
Gen^ Kitchener 
Gen. Kitchener 
Gen. Hunt^ . 
Gen. Ktttdieilmr 
Gen. Kitchener 


• 

Forces. 

Dervishes. 

Knied. 

Wounded. 

4>OpO 

6,000 

7 

34 

SOD 

2,500 

10 

22 

4 »QPO 

2,000 

6 

46 

a.440 

4 * 5 «> 

20 

52 

4,200 

300 


25 

10 

140 

20 

2,000 

7,000 

Xh* 

46 


600 

14 

22 

2,180 

9,000 

102 

125 

2,600 

2,600 

28 

40 

3*097 

3.693 

}*S.ooo 

127 

281 

6,000 

3.S00 i 

22 

86 

^000 

3.090 : 

2 

8 

3.500 

JfiO 

*3 

64 

13,000 

lifcOoO 

82 

478 


4^000 

46 

342 


I 


I on this Table, Genewl 134 Venwt writes 

^The figures which indicate the numbor^of tibe Dervish forces can only be 
iipQmximatdy accurate. Those which refet'lo the forces sent against them are, 
however, precise, because based |pon official reports. The English certainly 
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But, although the Sudan has been reconquered, it has 
not yet been pafirih^. •• 

As r^ards tilje cost of the Sudan Campaign, from the 
Campaipi spripg of 1 896, when it was decided to move forward from 
Wadi Haifa to Dongola, up to the {Hesent time. Lord 
Cromer publishes the following Table in his Report for 1 899 ; 


1 

lUilwmyi. 

Telefraplat. 

Gtt»*boau. 

Hfliluy 

Expmdkui.. 

.T4UI. 

i 

j Dongola Campaign... 

\ Sub^uent militaiy 
j operations# 
i Kh^tum Railway 
extension 

Total 

t^^$I 

699 . 5 at 

300*000 

& 

13,526 

65.869 

89,06s 

469*622 

526*601 

♦ 

jCE 

725.641 

1,328,713 

300,000 

t, 181.372 

21,825 j «S 4.934 1 996.223 J 2,354,354 j 


iii THE TITLE-DEEDS OF THE NILE VALLEY 

My object in jthis section is to bring tt^ether, and 
subsequOTtly to analyse, all the title-deeds or other docu- 
ments whidi define or in any way restrict the exercise of 
sovereign and teqritoriai rights within the Basin of the 
Nile. The discussion of such a subject must obviously 
be unattractive toi the general reader ; but, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that, in its bearing on the domination 
of the Nile Vallqr, toe matter is of prime importance. 
L^ifimate claims to the exercise of territorial rights can 
only be substantiated by documentary evidence# little as, 
in the last resort, sudi evidence may be held to affect 
national issues whkh ov^tide treaties concluded under 
drcumstances that have ceased tq exist This functional 
develofunent of Tveaty-rigfate is the cause of constant 
friction bqtiveen toe H%h Contracting Parties, owing to 

their divergitifice of view being inspired by conflicting in- 

» » 

swept away sndl the ipfi^s# of the ciirilbed world is Iheirt, But the 

Italisii soldiers did their ditty. On six occasions they were opposed to 
superior ntiinbefS of Dervishes — except at th^ taking of Kassala» when the %ces 
were nearly equal — and on six occasions they lU ere victorious/ 
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terests. But recognition of the fundamental prlhciple, which, 
sui generis, underlies every International c&mpact, must be 
noted in order to be understood and*should be mutually 
acknowledged in order to be binding. In view, therefore, of 
any subsequent disputes •arising from the course of recent 
events, I prSpose to supply the data upon whicl^ the dis- 
cussions mu§t necessarily be based. 

• • {a) Historical Synopsis 

In Sir Edward Hertslet’s valuable work, ‘ The Map of 
Africa by Treaty ’ (Second and Revised Edition),^ these 
documents have been published in an authoritative form, 
accompanied by Notes which aid the reader to understand 
and apply them. From his Notes on the Boundaries of Egypt, 

I make the following^ excerpts : — 

On the 15th July 1840, a Convention was concluded Finnans, 
between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, ^Russia, and Turkey 
for the Pacification of the Levant, by which it was agreed 
that the administration of the Pashalik of Egypt should be 
granted to Mohammec^ Ali and his ’descendants. The 
principal provisions under this Convention are given in 
an Appendix (II) at the end of the present volume. 

• On the 13th February 1841, a Firman was addressed by 
the Sultan, Abdul Medjed, to Mohaiomed Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, in which the boundaries of Egypt were thus 
defined — 

' I grant unto thee the Government of Egypt witfiin its 
ancient^undaries, such as they are to be found in the map 
which is sent unto thee by my Grand Vizier now in office, 
with a seal affixed to it’ * 

This map was not jiublisheS with the Finnan, nor is a 
copy of it now forthcoming. But in the Pro-Memorid which 
accompanied a Note addressed by Fak^ Pasha, then 
£gyptian Miifister of Justice, to M. de M^rtiho, the Italian 
Agent and Consul-General ‘at Cairo, in July i88i, it was 
stated: that, in the Firman of 13th February 1841, the 
frontiers of the Egyptian territory on the West Coast of the 
* * This work, in tlree vols., was published in 1896. 
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Red Sea.weite limited to the Bay of Roway, in 2 1® 05' AT lat. 
(about the latitude qf Jidda). ' 

On the same day (13th February 1841) another Firman 
was, issued by the Sultan, conferring ujpon Mohammed AU 
the goveipment of the Provinces of Nulda, Darfur, Kordo- 
fan, and Sennar, with their Dependendes bey^d tite limits 
of Egypt ^ ; but the boundaries of these Provinces were 
not defined. 

Muaaw* In May 1865, a Firman was issued by the Multan, 
saikia. fete. assigning to Ismail Pasha, then Viewoy of 

Egypt, the administration of die ports of Massawa and 
Suikin, in conjunction with the Mudiria of Taka. And in 
another Firman from the Sultan, dated 27th May 1866, 
modifying the Order of Succession and granting further 
priviJ^es to the Viceroy, it was sta^ — 

‘ I have determined that, henceforth, the Government of 
Egypt, wsith the territories which are annexed to it, and 
its Dependendes, with the Kaimakamates of .Su^kin and 
Massawa, shall be , transmitted to the eldest of thy male 
childitai, and in the same manner (o die eldest sons of thy 
successors.* • 

In 1870 an Egyptian Governor was af^inted over the 
Coast fitnn Suea to Ope GuardafuL 

In the Pn-Mtitm&t wMdi accompanied the Note from 

* Cf. Aagio-GormaD Afncment of 15th November 1893, Art IV: 'The 
tenitoriet to tbe weit of the boondery liae traced in the pement Agreemem, end 
in tbe popceding ebove-qooted Agremnents, ehall Ml witi^ tbe Biitiah spbrne of 
infloenoe, thoce to the eeet of Ae tine |Aall bU within tbe German sphere of 
interest. It is, however^ sgraed that dtb inihwnce of Germany in respect to her 
telatlom with Great Bthaia sbid not cstead e ast w a Sd s beyond the b^ of 
tbe lUver Shari, sad ttat Omfiir, KordoAm, Bahr d'f^maai, as 4tfined in tbe 
map pnbtisbed in October t|^ by Pmthes, shall be eadoded from her 

influence, even if affluents df the Shari sM be flsM to lie within them.' 

Cf. also the An^Ptendi Agieemenl of sist l(ardi 1899 (p. 

\ * On ydi September i^|^,aa A§raeme|t was enteredi into bmween the Adtisb 

and Big^itiaa ( ^ pv wnm eiit^.. whicb tbe fonner et^pgsd to recognise tbe 
jurisdktioii of the l^tedive, un^ the suaerainty of the Sublime Porte, over tbe 
Somili Coast as lur as Hafiu, on' &rudn spedfic condithms: but these 
oondithms have nOt ten fldfffled. • Article XI of this Agreement provided for 
the non-otedon of Somfti Territory to eny Foreign Power; and Article V 
provided for the Sulmn's amutance to diat efied — but this has never been given : 
and the Agreem^ ie therefenv inoperative. * 
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Fakhri Pasha to the Italian Agent and Con9ul-G(pneral at 
Cairo, of July i88i, already referred to, it was said that 
this Firman comprised all the. West Cdkst of the Red Se^ 
from the Bay of Roway as far as the Straits of Bab el- 
Mandeb. , • 

On the 8th June, 1 87 3i another Firman was ^issued by 
Sultan Abdpl Aziz to the Khedive of Egypt, in which it 
was stated that the Egyptian Succession extended to ‘the 
Khediviate of Egypt and its Dependencies, with the 
Kalmakamates of Sudkin and Massawa and their De-* 
pendencies : * thus confirming the Firman of 27th May 1866. 

On 2nd August 1879, » Firman was issued by the m ^ 

Sultan Abdul Hamid II. to the Khedive of Egypt (Taufik ' 

Pasha), confirming the privil^es which had already been 
granted to his Highness and to former Viceroys, and con- 
ceding others ‘ within the ancient limits and comprising 
the territories annexed thereto.’ % , 

In this firman (as I have elsewhere mentioned) it was 
declared that the Khedive could not, under any pretext or 
motive whatsoever, hand over to others'? either wholly or in 
part, any of the privileges granted to Egypt, and entrusted 
to him, and which were an emanation of the prerogatives 
•inherent to the Sovereign power; nor any part of the 
territory. In an official Note address^ on the same day 
by Sawas Pa^ha to her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, it was explained that this passage in the 
Firman only related to the rights, privileges, and pre- 
rogativf^ which had been previously and personally granted 
to the Khedive of Egypt 

On 3offi November 1881, a Khediviai Decree was issued Eastern sndu 
constituting the Eastern Su<fan— comprisii^ the Mudiria 
of Taka (Kassala), ^e Grovemorships of Soikin and of 
Massawa, Senhit,*and Kalabat, with their Dependencies — 
a separate Gtevemorship, independent erf the Governor- 
Generalship of the Sudany^e Governorship of the Coast 
of the Red Sea being attached Jhereta 

On 2nd December .1883, the Commander of H.M.S. 

^Rai^er’ informed tha Governor-General of the Eastern 
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Sudan tljat he had received information that her Majesty’s 
Government had*decided to maintain Egyptian Authority at 
Su^kin, Massawa, and the Red Sea Ports. 

Suikin On 6th February 1884, the British Government an^ 
nounced its intention of protecting Sudkin. 

AbandTOi ^t In May 1 884, it was decided that the Egyptian Authori- 
coast ties and troops should be withdrawn from I^^ar ; to be 
followed by the retirement of the Egyptians from the whole 
of the Coast which th^ had theretofore occupied from the 
Straits of Bab el-Mandeb to Ras Hafun, including the ports 
of Tajura, Zeila, and Berbera. 

FaUof Khartum was captured by the Mahdi on 26th January 

“*^1885. 

Dongola was evacuated by Egypt on sth July 1885. 

Golf of Aden The Porte had exercised, for a considerable period, rights 
of sovereignty over the territory between Bab el-Mandeb and 
Zeila, whiqh» thougl» never formally admitted by the BritisK 
Government, had not been practically disputed.,. But the 
claims of the Sultan to sovereignty over the Somdli tribes 
somiu Const between Zeila and 'Ras Hafun (IVJeduddu) had been re- 
peatedly denied by her Majesty’s Government ; and the 
Porte had never accepted the condition under which her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to admit their* 
sovereignty under tljp Convention of 7th September 1877, 
between the British Government and the Khedive.^ 

The abandonment of the Somili Coast by the Egyptian 
Government put an end to the Convention of 7th Septem- 
ber 1 877, by which tiie jurisdiction of Egypt over thi? Coast 
was conditionally recc^ised by Great Britain/, but which 
had never been ^carried into effect in consequence of the 
Sultan having &itod to coiiiply wi^ the condition con- 
tained in Article V. 

BTsenytionof lit July 1 8 84, the Egyptian Government determined^to 

S"**" withdraw frmn the Sudan, under stress of fitree majeure : 
and orders were sent to evacuate Kassala, Senhit, Amadib, 
Kalabat, and Kini* e 

^ Vuk anUt to p. 38S. . 

’ Vide anU, Colonel Stewart's Boundaries, ana the list of Egyptian garrison^ 
P. 380. . 
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'On 2 1 St September 1884,3 Treaty was cx^cluded be-Fr^ceand * 
tween France and Tajui;^ for the cession tv France of the 
territory of the Sultan of Tajura from Ras AH to Gubbed 
Kharab ; .and on thfc 14th December, of the same year, 
certain further cessions of territory were made by the Suitan 
of Tajura to France.^ » 

On 3rd February 1885, the Italians occupied Massawa, 
and issued a Proclamaticm to the population, the Opening 
pa(£^[t%iph of which stated : ‘ The Italian Government, 
in accord with the English and Egyptian, and without 
doubt also with the Abyssinian, have ordered me [Rear- 
Admiral Caimi] to take possession of the Fort of Massawa 
this day, amd to hoist the Italian dag by the side of the 
Egyptian.’ A Proclamation to the same effect was issued 
by the King of Italy on loth February 1885. 

On the pfti Decdhiber 1888, a Treaty was concluded 
between the King of Italy and the Sul^n of Aussa, Head 
of the Danakil, by which the Sultan recognised Ihe whole 
of the Danakil Coast from Amdla to Ras Damara (opposite 
Perim Is.) as an Italian Possession.^ • 

On the ^ February *1888, an Exchange of Notes took Anglo-French 
place between the British and French Qovemmaits, with o^f Tajura 
regard to their respective rights in thef Gulf of Tajura and c^st ‘ 
oi> the Somdli Coast. The following proviskins of this 
arrangement njay be noted: * 

(i) The Protectorates exercised, or to be exercised, by 
Great Bytain and France shall be separated by a §)xaight 
line sta|j|ting from a point on #ie coast opposite to the wells 
of Hadu and passing through the said wells to Abassuen ; 

' Namely? territory coiD(>rified betweeg Adaeli and Ainiwda The Treaty of 
21st September 1M4 was officially ntAified to the British Government bn nth 
February jSSs. The remainiH^ French Treaties on tlmt Coast are — (i) Conven- 
tion between France an^ theTHinakil for the cession of Obok, etc., nth March 
tS&a i (2) Treaty of friendship with the Sultan of Gabbed, 9th April 1884 ; and 
(3) Act rigned by*{ibe Sultan of Tajura for the cesrion of Ras AU, Sagallo, and 
Gabbed IQiarabi iSth October 18840 i 

* The Italian right of sovemgnty is rect^hed in Article III. Article V re- 
cognises the Italian Protectoim over all fhe Saltan’s State} and Dependencies. 

.^icle XII cedes Gambo Koniu as a commercial dep6t, ht victualling caravans 
to or from Assab. I 
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from Abass\ien the line shall follow the caravan road as far 
as Bia-lCabuba,. and from this latt^ point it shall follow the 
caravan road from Cdla to Harar. passii:^ . through Gildessa. 

(2) Her Britannic Majesty’s Gover>un«)t recognise the 
Protectorate of France over th? Coasts of the Gulf of 
Tajura, etc The Govomment of the FreMch Republic 
recc^ise the Protectorate of Great Britain ovd* the Coast 
to the east of the above line, as far as Bolder Siyada,^ etc. 

(3) Reciprocal self«doiying ordinances are exchanged. . 

H»r«r (4) The two Governments engage not to endeavour to 

annex Harar, nor to place it under their Protectorate ; but 
do not renounce tlmr rights to oppose third parties.* 

(5) The road from Zeila to Harar to be open to the com- 
merce of both nations, as well as to that of the natives. 

(6) The two Governments engage to take aM necessary 
steps to prevent the Slave Trade add the Importation of 
gunpowder and aims in the territories subject to thdir 
authority.* 

On Ae same day .(9th February 1 888) the Marquis of 
Salisbury despatched a Note to M. Waddington, reserving, 
and himself agreeing to respect, the suzerain rights of the 
Sultan. 

_ ■ P**”* By this Agreement, the British Government not only re* 
(Tajura) cogfnised the Protectmate of France ov« the Coasts of me 
Gulf of Tajura, but ako a Fnmcb Protectoratjp in the Mussa 
Islands — over whidi the British flag had bisen hoisted in 
Decen^ber 1884 — and in tiie islet of Bab. , 

By the same Agreemoit, Fimme equally recc^j^ the 

(SoDiu cwt) Protectorate of Gieat Britain over tlu» Somdli Coast On 
the 20th July 1887, a Notification was issued to the Powers, 
in pursuance of Qmeral Ae$ lA ^ Conference of Berlin 
(26th February 1885),* diat the S<$tadli Coast, from Ras 

’ The p«Ment eMteily of Biit^ • 

I ^Haaw U mom oo^pied bg Abyidiik-T* Native State, and not a ‘Power* 

within the weaniqt of the TVwtf . 

’ Gunpowder mdaratt were hnported h| die French uidiotides at Jibuti and 
salt in h^ge quanttS^ to Abyadniai ^rini the recent Italian Campa^. 

* 'Art XXXZV. Power wbuh henceforth takes poasesnon of a tract of 
land on the Coaato of die African Continent outilde of its present ponesrions, ec 
which, being hitherto without such possessions, snail acquire them, as well as the 
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Jibuti to Bender Siyada, had been placed under British 
Protection. No objection, was raised. • 

On the t3th December 1889, an Ordbr in Council was 
ps^sed in wUch, Section HI (1), it was stated that, subject 
to certain provisions, it shoidd apply ‘ to the places and terri- 
tories for the tihie being comprised in the Protectorate of the 
Sonidli Coast;' etc. But this Order, providing for British 
jurisdiction, has not yet- been put into c^jetation. * 

Qd the 15th April 1891, a Protocol was signed between ita&u sphere 
the British auid Italian Governments, recc^ising the fact 
that the Itadian sphere of influence inland commenced at 
Ras Kasar, on the western shore of the Red Sea, and 
extended to the Blue Nile. This Protocol delimited, in 
principle, the highlands of Abyssinia, dien held to be within 
the Italian sphere. Article II conceded die right of Italy 
to occupy Kas^ila tennporarily, in case of military necessity, 
but reserved Egyptian rights over the sa^d territoiy. The 
detailed provisions of this Protocol, tc^uier with Mr (now 
Sir) Rennell *Rodd’s Treaty of 1897, will be given in the 
next sub-section, in discussing the Abyssinian frontier. 

On 22nd March 1892, a new Firman of Investiture was 
addressed the Sultan to his Highness die Khedive (Abbas coXmed 
Hilmi), in which the boundarks of Egypt were dius alluded 
to : — 

' In consequeqce of the decree of Providence, the Khedive 
Tauflk Pasha being deceased, the Khediviate of Egypt, within 
its ancient limits, as indicated in die Imperial Firman, dated 
13th Fej^ruary 1841, as also on the [apocryphal] map an- 
nexed to the said Firman, and dw territories annexed in 
conformity, widi the Imperial Firman, dated May 1865, has 
been conferred on you, in virtue *bf my Imperial Iradd.* ' 

It was further explaiffisd, in a tel^ram addressed by the 
Grand Vuder to the idiedive, on 8th A[^l 1892, that the • 
Sinai Penin8uIa-*-that is tOasay, the Territoty boumkd to the 

. — : — — — 

Power which mwmc# a Protectorate there, shall accompany the respective act 
with a notifi|sation thereof, addressed to i!le other Signatow Powers of the 
present AM, in order to. eipdrle them, if need be, to make good any claims 
of tneir own.’ * 
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east by a iine running in a south-easterly direction from a 
point a short distance to the east ,of EbArish to the head of 
the Gulf of Akabtf — was to be ccmtinued to be administered 
by Egypt The fort of Akaba lies teethe east of, this line. 
Basin of the On the 12 th May 1894, an Agreement was altered into 
Upper British Government and the Cobgo Free State 

respecting East and Central Africa, to which Notes were 
added declaring that the claims of Turk^ and Egypt in 
the Basin of the Upper Nile were not ignored. 

On 1 8th June 1894, a British Protectorate over Uganda 
was notified, and was published in the ‘Lemdon Gazette' 
on the following day. 

These and the ensuing International negotiatbns, together 
with the definitive Agreement with Franc* published at the 
moment of writing (28th March 1899), will be examined 
in detail in the analysis that follows. ' * 

The entire Basp of the Nile being delimited, in principle, 
we are how in a position to definitely define the Treaty- 
rights of Egypt and her neighbours. 

(fi) Analysis of Tteaty-rights 

Egypt Proper The ‘ancient boundaries of Egypt,’ as set forth in the 
Firmans of the Suzerain, have never been accurately defined : 
but, in regard to Egypt Proper, these have not been the ‘ 
subject of dispute. “ Apart from the Palestine frontier, which 
was indicated in the telegram suf^lementing an omission in 
the Finnan of Investiture of 22nd March 1892 (vule supra, 
p. 393)1 the northern and eastern frontiers marcl^with the 
sea-coasts. In tbe west, however, the Libyan Desert is a 
No-man’s Land, in which frontiers are lost in* a s^ of sand. 

Tripoucrontier The frontier betweoi Egj^ and Tripoli, on all published 
maps, including the general Map df Africa in Sir Edward 
Hertslet’s authoritatiye work, is shown (to include Jarabub, 
the sanctuary cuid . fcnltess of the Senussh and doubtless 
that was the ' ancient boundas)(.’ But it is not the frontier 
which is tecQig^ised by Egyptian Government, nor the 
frontier whic^ a^ould be acc^table to the Senpssi Mahdi. 
who exercises in that part of Afjica, not excluding Ba/ka, 
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an influence and a power transcending and techmcally 
infringing the sovereign rights of Turkey. • 

As a result of my visit to the Oasis of *Siwa in 1 898, I 
amj/ible to* define the*firontier which is tacitly rec(^ised 
by the Egyptian Govemmeat and by the Senussi sheikhs, 
respectively. Starting from a point located at half%-day’s 
journey, or ten piles, to the west of Siwa town, the frontier 
extends northwards to the Gulf of Solum, leaving the* port 
•pf JerjuB in Egyptian territory and Jarabub in the Turkish 
Vilayet of Tripoli. The caravan road from Siwa to Jerjub, 
which the Siwans r^^rd as their natural port, would 
necessarily remain in Egyptian territory.' 

§ The Libyan Desert 

South of the* oasis of Siwa, one enters the heart of the An Egyptian 
Libyan Desert, which, in accordance with our recent Agree- 
ment with France, is left, in principle, witHln the Egyptian 
sphere of influfence. 

This region of the Sahara, in which desfrt conditions are Boundaries 
more pronounced than in ‘any other part of the world, has 
no natural boundaries. But although its physical limits are 
unj^efined, its conventional boundaries ar^ politically recog- 
nised. Tripoli and Barka in the north, Fezzan in the west, 
the ancient boundary of Egypt in tht^ east, the high- 
lands between Tibesti and Enn^i and the open desert in 
the .south, — these may be said to delimit the Libyan Desert 
on all sides, from the political point of view. 

In the fieart of this enclave of pitiless Desert lies a group The Senussi 
of oases usually passing under the name, of K^fra. At one’^"*”*^ 
of these inaccessible oases Gfofl*), the Senussi Mahdi has 
established himself. From this centre, which is connected 
by itapes, or oases sitaated at one-day’s journey apart, 
extending betwe^i ^^adai and Barka, the Sheikh el-Senussi 

' * The Oftdt of Siwa belongs to Egypt^ %ho is refHrescnted by a Mamur. It is 
attached to the Mndiiia of Damai^iu. But, pcactkaBy, the Siwans enjoy 
Home Rule, nnder their own sheikhs, althongh they pay taxes 4f> the Khediml 
Govgtnment. For one hundred miles to the west of the Delta, Egyptian 
Authority is represented chiefly bjithe Coast Guard Service. 
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exercises . dominant control over vast areas of the Sahara. 
The principal Senussi settlem«its in the borderlands of the . 
Libyan Desert (hpart from Kufra and Barka) are Aujila, 
Fezzan, Tibesti, Borku, Wanyat^a, 'land Ennedi. , 
Tt^ud This powerful Mohammedan Sect, numbering several 
niillion^ of adherents, is destined to pla^ an important 
rdle in the history of North Africa and of Islam ; but, 
having dealt with the subject so fully in a recently pub- 
lished work,^ I desire in diis place simply to rixocd its 
sigpiificance, without attempting to explain its bearing on 
the pacification of the Sudan. One thing is, however, 
certain, and to that I must allude : Any European Power 
attempting to occupy Tripoli would inevitably find itself 
in opposition to the Senussi, whose base of communications 
is now established at Bengazi. Should any attempt be 
made to cut off their supplies of arms and ammunition, 
which fieely en^ at this port, under the averted eyes of 
Turkish (^cials, such an attempt would in itself be 
sufficient to rouse the Senussi to revolt, the consequences 
of which would injuriously a^ect every State holding 
territory in North Africa. It wenild be in the highest 
d^ree unwise, on the part of Italy or of France, to take any 
steps to change tfte status quo in Tripoli, which, anomalous 
as it may be, is fought wttii s^ous issues to Egypt The 
settlement of Tripoli involves the solution of the Senussi 
Question, which at present is dormant, though big with fate. 
Tripoli^ The Anglo-French Declan^wm of 2ist March 1899 has 
been misread in Italy to inipfy the recc^ition, ii^ principle, 
of Tripoli as a Frendi sph^ of influence. Tripoli, being a 
Turkish vilayet, canned &11 within the sphere of « European 
Power, the Sultan himself^being a Signatory of the Berlin 
Act of 1885. Clause i of tlus Anglo-French Agreement, 

^ containing the usual self-deb3nng Wmances, is speciflcally 

restricted to ‘the line of frbntier defined *m the following 
paragtsq^* — tiiat is to say^’-soutA of tite flftoaitfa parallel. 
If, as our ItaHaui friends ^assume, it applied to tiie regions 
delimited iii*Clause 3 — that'is to say, uortA of the fifteenth 

* ‘ From S|d>inx to Oracle’ : IFirst & Bladcett, 1899. 
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parallel — and therefore threw open Tripoli to the>ex<^usive 
. policy of France, the acceptance of such an interpretation 
would reciprocally exclude France from acquiring ‘ territory 
or ^litical * influence ’ *in the Libyan Desert or in Egypt 
Proper. As a matter of fact,4he delimited zones in Clause 
^ by ‘ startir^ ’ from the southern frontier of Fezzan, the true 
HinteHand of'jTripoli— Hiamely, ‘from tiie point of inter- 
section of the Tropic of Cancer with the sixteenth d^ree of 
^..east Jong^tude’ — and running south-east and south to the 
frontier of Darfur, impliedly excludes Tripoli from delimita- 
tions, even in principle, tl^t concern third parties : or, in 
other words, the Ottoman Empure. 

The effect \>f this Declaration is to leave the Lilian Desert 
within the Egyptian sph^e, and to respect the status quo in 
Tripoli. The Protest of the Porte (28th March 1899), based 
on the extravagant claims in Said Paisha’s despatch of 1 890, 
is therefore invalidated. 


§ Abyssinia, etc. 

The boundaries of Al^^sinia are very ifnsettled, owing to 
the withdrawal of the bogus Protectorate of Italy : but it 
is possible, even at this stage, to define tbem with a tolerable 
,d^;ree of certaunty. It is scarcdy necessary to add, that the 
matter is of considerable importance, alt|}ough the urgency 
is not great, in view of the Ang^Egyptian Condominium 
having been definitely established. 

Abyssinia is the most important Native State in that>^art 
of Africa*; and, since it lies within the hydtx^raphical basin 
of the Nil^ its .political rdations with Eg3q>t deeply concern 
the Tutelary Power. Its fbrdgn relations, although In the 
captable hands of a are, unhappily, subject to a 

deep-seated intrigue on part of two Powers whose object 
for many years past-has been to set up a coainterpoise against 
British domination in the Nile Vall^. The disaster of Adua, 
the enforced withdrawal of ithlisoi eltdnts, atkl a succession 
of European missions courting the friendship of the Negils 
N^asti (King of Kings) of Ethiopia, have combmed to ncwrish 
the arrogance of the Abylsinians, whose claims to territorial 
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expapsioR, as set forth in Menelik’s Circular of 1891, and as 
interpreted by Count LeontieffSs so-called appointment to. 
the Equatorial Province, are a sufficient indication that the 
reconquest of the Sudan and the settlement of the Fas^oda 
difficulty were matters of urgency and importance to Egypt. 

Historical Thi§ pseudo-Christian State has a den& population of 
“ “ * hard^ mountaineers, composed of diverse ethnical elements. 
Originally peopled from Arabia, and convert^ to a primitive 
form of Christiania in the fourth century, the ‘northern ■ 
r^ions remain Arabic in type, whilst in Southern Abyssinia 
and Shoa the basis of the population is N^roid. Explorers 
and missionaries made the country known to Europe over a 
century ago ; and the Indian Government ^iespatched a 
mission to Shoa in 1841 : but, apart from the events that 
led up to the British Campaign of 1867-1868 — when 
Theodore, the bandit King, committ^ suicilde, and Johannis 
proclai^ied him/self Negds — our relations with Abyssinia 
have been very slight Sir William Hewett, in 1884 and 
Sir Gerald Portal in 1887 were despatched thither on 
special missions, in connection lyith the pacification of the 
Sudan ^ ; but her Majesty’s (^vemment left Abyssinia 
severdy alone until, in 1897, Mr Rennell Rodd headed an 
important mission, the object of udiich was to n^otiate a 
treaty of friendship with Moielik and to secure the neutrality 
of the N^fis during tiie Anglo-Egyptian Campaign against 
the Dervishes. 

In 1867-1868 we conquered the northern province of 
Tigr^ l»it evacuated it when the main objofrt of the 
Expedition had been acccmiplisbed. In 1889, on the death 
of Johannis, ih the action against the Dervisfaes*at Matama, 
Menelik, then indepoident King of Shoa, took advantage 
of the anarchy that prevailed and proclaimed himself N^iis. 
The famous Ucciali' Treaty^ which daetes fi^>m that period, 
was definitdy denounced in 1893 Menelik ; and the 
fighting in 1895 and 1896 resulted in tht final overthrow of 

C 

^ Admiral went to make arrangements with King John in regard to 

the withdrawal of Egyptian garrisons^ including Kassala. Portal’s unsuctv^ssful 
mission was to procure peace for the Italians^ 
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Italian pretensions. The French, Russian, Italian, Tprkish, 

Dervish, and British, Missions were the prinzipal incidents 
of 1897. 

^ince his accession* Menelik has been occupied in con- Meneuk 
solidating his rule over Ak^ssinia. He has succeeded *in 
. crushing the Dallas and in bringing the turbulent Ra^ 

. into subjectioi]^. The Mohammed Ali of his country, he 
is a wealthy monopolist and an autocrat; nourishing schemes 
of civili^tion and prepress, of udtich he is the sole native 
advocate, he welcomes the emissaries of Europe ; astute, 
and mistrustful of European intrigues, he plays off one 
Power against the other : but he nevw los» sight of the 
dominant petition of Great Britain, nor n^lects to saf^uard 
the independence of his own country. Queen Taitu — his 
consort, who had previously been favoured by four husbands 
— is his wisest^ counselor ; and many Europeans reside at 
his Court, which at present is fixed at A^dis Ab^ba — an 
encampment . situated at the foot of the Entotto hills. 

Having no issue, succession to the throne will, as is in Succession 
any case the mode in Ab);ssinia, fall to tl^ strongest Ras.^ 

In place of the free-booting rabble of former days. Armed streiwth 

Menelik has created a standing army of over 70,000 m«i, 

, uflder the independent commands of their feudal lords. 

Elach Ras (general) can account for freun^five to forty thou- 
sand men. Behind this standing army, a sort of militia, 

numbering 140,000 men, can be raised in a few months. 

But the patriotism of the Abyssinians would, in case of 
national danger, draw every able-tfodied man — Gallas, slaves, 
and others — into the ranks. Thus, some 200,000 men met 

^ There are no less than forty Rases, o|. governors, and princelings who can 
set up some pretenuons to the throne. Ras Mangasha Tekkem, Governor of 
Amhara, though not of the royaTfiltiiily, is perhaps the leading Ras. And there 
is another Ras Mangasha, g OatAral son of King Johannis, who is and always has 
been in revolt i but, gince Italy rdused to support his claims, his opposition is 
not serious. Ras Makunan, a son of Menelik'a rister, is a famous General. Ras 
Aldla is dead. Res Mikha^ is a soiMn-law of the Negds. And there are 
numerous kings and sultans recognising Menelik's sovereignty. Under no 
previous ruler has Abyssinia been more Menelik himself is very popular ; 

an^ it is his policy to retain the affiection of his sublects as well as the adherence 
of petty chiefs. 
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the iijyasion of Italy ; and, of this number, fully three- 
fourths were <armed with rifles.* In spite of absence of 
discipline, cartridges without powder, and weapons of every 
description, the Abyssinians, in their ' own mountains, ar^ a 
folmidable foe. Their tactics are to overwhelm and crush 
the enemy by sheer superiority of number ; but in the 
plains they would be quite unable to stand ' up against a 
disciplined force, such as the Sirdar could lead against 
them : and this fact is well known to Menelik, who, after 
Fashoda, abandoned the wild scheme of advancing his 
frontiers to the White Nile, though he still hopes to make 
good his pretensions in Kedaref and Kalabat^ 

Internal The fairy stories told in France of the progress made in 
progrre**^^ Civilization of Abyssinia must be taken cum gram. 
The French and Russian emissaries have certainly innocu- 
lated the country with the spirit of prc^fress'": but the effect 
lies all pn the surface. Railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
and Posts have been introduced or project^. There is a 
French Directeur dcs Pastes Ethiopiennes, with Post Offices at 
Addis Abbaba aitd Harar. Artiftic postage-stamps, made 
in France, bear the portrait of Menelik. And there is a 
mail about once a week to Jibuti, whence a Company, under 
the concession to if. Ilg— -Mendik's Fordgn Adviser — hope 
to complete the railway now being constructed to Harar and 
beyond. But whibt the Froich Goveminent pay all the 
expenses, and Mendik takes all the recdpts, of the Posies 
Etktepiemus, the td^raph-whes are used chiefly by the 
monkeys, foe gymnastic perfmsnances ; and Menelik hinoself 
sadly mistrusts the mm road as the surest introduction of 
the mailed fist*- Not desiring a port on the Red >Sea, which 
could always be bombarded and taken the navies of 

> It b «dd that the fomoua Boachamp# mbiiob &ilpd through the jealonaj of 
the Fraodi RceUbut, M. Lagaide. Tl^ nbnon was to Iwee acted in co-opera- 
tion with an AhjreHBbnaniif of 30,000 men. lb object waa to take' possebion 
of the idfjbA hank of the Nile, and join banda with the Frendi Expedition ondet 
Marobaad at Faidsoda. Fiaoce, Abyasiiiia, and the Khalib wera at one time in 
cdiosion, more o» leat, to fiidi the upper Nile from Egsrpt : but the auceew of 
Sir Rennell Rodd in diplomacy and the Siidar in the field of action entirely 
defeated thb scheme. / 
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Europe, Menelik has been anxious to secure, wliat *he heis 
now obtained, a dep6t thAugh which he .can draw matMel 
of all kind free from^the vexatious imposts of the Italian 
Prt^tectorafe. • 

Thus, Har^,i which was conquered by Menelik jn 1887, ^arar 
has .been con^{erted from the res nullius of the Anglo-French 
. Convention into an Abyssinian * port,’ or trading-post with 
Europe^ — principally with France, through Jibuti ^ TheCo^unica- 
^ caravan road to Khartum passes through Matama (Kalabat) « • 
and Suk-Abu-Sin (Kedaref) to Abu Haraz, and along the 
left-bank of the Blue Nile : hence the importance of these 
regions to Egypt. Hence also the recent visit (March 
1899) Sirdar to Kedaref. Caravan routes also 

lead from Khartum and Abu Haraz to Gos Rejeb, on 
the Atbara. Xhe whole of this region is commanded by 
K^sala. 

With this slight introduction, we may how exathine the Boundaries 
boundaries oi Abyssinia, in the hope of reaching a satis- 
factory settlement. ^ 

A Treaty between Great Britain, Ethiopia, and Egypt Great Briuin, 
was signed at Adua on 3rd June 1884. This treaty was Egypt 
negotiated with King Johannis by Admiral Sir William 
.Hewett, representing her Majesty the *Queen, and Mason 
Bey, Governor of Massawa, representing the Khedive. The 
principle it set ixp is the reason of my quoting it 

Article I provided for the free transit of all goods thrppgh 
Massawa to and from Abyssinia. Article II restored Bogos 
to Ethioplfe.^ Article III provided for the withdrawal of the 
garrisons of Kassala, Amadib, and Senhit Article VI was 
as follows • 

‘ His Majesty the N<^iisa N^ust agrees to refer all 
differences with his Highness the Khedive, which may arise 

'•Harar, occupied Egypt between 1874 and i884> was given up on the 
advice of Great Britain. Menelik has placed it under the rule of his nephew, 

Ras Makunan. The Hararis are a niixftire of Galla and K'hotta. 

^ The railway under construction to Harai (186 miles) is pipjected to Addis 
Abbaba (470 miles). The import and export trade, combined, of Jibuti is worth 
aboig 25 million francs per annum. , 

” Bogos was handed over to Abyslinia on 12th Sept. 1884. , 

2 C ' ’ 
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after the siting of this Treaty,^ to her Britannic Majesty for 
settlement.’ * ‘ 

This amounts to the recognition, in principle, of the 
Tutelary Power in Egypt. • , 

Italy and The Treaties between Italy &nd Abyssinia having been 
Abyssinia jjy ^jjg ygcent War, the Convention sigpied at 

Addis Abbaba on 26th October 1896, between Major 
Nerazzini, on behalf of Italy, and King Menelik, replaces 
them, until a definitive Treaty has been signed. N^dtiations 
are proceeding favourably : and it is probable that the 
Mareb-Belesa-Muna line will be accepted as the permanent 
frontier between Eritrea and Abyssinia. The territory to 
the north would remain in the possession of Italy ; and, in 
the event of this proposed frontier being accepted, Italy 
would undertake not to cede the fertile provinces of Sera6 
and Ocul^-Kusai to any State but Abyssinia in the event 
of the wrthdrawair of Italy from the high-plateau. 

Egypt and On 25th June 1895, an Agreement was .signed between 
the Egyptian and Italian Governments for regelating the 
dependence of the semi-nomadic tribes and for defining their 
respective frontiers between the Khor Baraka and the Red 
Sea. Sir Herbertt (now Lord) Kitchener, the Sirdar, repre- 
sented Egypt ” , 

Article I defined the boundary-line as follows : 

‘ In the district between the Red Sea ^and the Baraka, 
the frontier-line between Egypt and Eritrea shall follow a 
line” which, starting from Ras Kasar [the northern limit of 
Eritrea], joins the principal branch of the Karora, about two 
kiloms. from the Coast, and follows die course of the Karora 
up to a point marked “ Kajora ” on the map. The frontier 
then follows the watershed betw^n the torrents Atet and 
Merib on the north, and the torr^ts Falkat and Sela on 
the south, up to a point on the plateah of H^ar-Nush, to 
be fixed the ddineators ; and from tlie point so fixed 
shall proceed to join the Bafaka at a point which is also 
left to the, delineators "to establish, following a clearly 

‘ Ratified by her Majesty on 4th July 18^, and by the Khedive on 35th €ep- 
tember 1884. & 
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determined natural line. From the Baraka, the Jine of 
frontier goes straight to the intersection of the 1 7th parallel, 
north, with the 37th meridian east of Grefenwich.’ 

^^From this point, soifthwards, the frontiers between Ethiopia 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan remain to be fixed. !^t, sS»n 
pending a deflhitive treaty, the frontier-lines defindti in the 
Protocols between Great Britain and Italy of 24th March 
1891, and of^ 15 th April 1891, respectively, outline the 
conyinfional boundaries. These Protocols were completed 
by the Agreement of Sth May, 1894, defining the boundaries 
of the British and Italian spheres of influence in the regions 
of the Gulf of Aden and Somaliland. 

The frorftiers therein defined may be accepted as a 
provisional and rough delimitation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan towards Abyssinia ; and, as such, they may be 
given here. * 

The first Clause of the Anglo-Italian ^Protocoi, of 24th to Blue 
March, 1891^ gives the line of demarcation between the 
British and Italian spheres, from the River Juba to the 
Blue Nile 

‘ The line of demarcation in Eastern Africa between the 
spheres of influence respectively reserved to Great Britain 
and Italy shall follow from the sea [Indian Ocean] the mid- 
* channel {thalweg) of the River Juba up to latitude 6° north, 

Kismayu with ifs territory on the right bank of the river 
thus remaining to England. The line shaill then follow the 
6th parallel of north latitude up to the meridian 35?*east 
of Green^yich, which it will follow up to the Blue Nile.’ 

The Anglo-Italian Protocol of 15 th April, 1891, com- 
pleted and defined this boundary-line up to Ras Kasar. 

'The first Clause of this Protocol reads as follows : — 

‘ The sphere of influence reserved to Italy is bounded on 
the north and on the west by a line drawn from Ras Kasar ^ 
on the Red Sea to the point of intersection of the 17th 
parallel north with the 37th* meridian east of Greenwich, 

The line, having followed that meridian to 16° 30' north 

s*tpra, p. 402 : Agreement between Italy and Egypt, modifying the fnmtier 
between Ras l6isar and the Khor Baraka. 
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latitude, is drawn from that point in a straight line to 
Sabderat, leading that village to the east. From that 
village the line is drawn southward to a point on the Gash 
twenty English miles above Kassala, and rejoins the AtbEi^a 
at the point indicated as being a “ford on the map ofWemer 
Manzinger ^ Original- Karte von Nord Abessinien undden Lcin- 
dern apt Mareb, Barca, und Anseba, del. 1 864 ’ Ctrotha : Justus 
Perthes), and situated at 14“ 52^ north latitude. The line 
then ascends the Atbara to the confluence of the Khor Kaka- 
mot (Hahamot), whence it follows a westerly direction till it ' 
meets the Khor Lemsen, which it descends to its confluence 
with the Raliad. Finally, the line, having followed the 
Rahad for the short distance between the confluence of the 
Khor Lemsen and the intersection of 35° east longitude, 
Greenwich, identifies itself in a southt^ly dirwtion with that 
meridian, until it meets the Blue Nile, saving ulterior amend- 
ments of*is!etail, according to the hydrographic and orographic 
conditions of the country.’ 

Undelimited Italy, having withdrawn her so-called Protectorate over 
Abyssinia, leaves this frontier-line, accepted in principle by 
Abyssinia Britain, to be re-delimited, as between Great Britain 

and Abyssinia, fropi the western frontier of Eritrea to the 
northern frontier of Italian Somaliland, both of which frontidrs 
were outlined between Italy and Abyssinia in 1896. This 
undelimited frontier lies between a point* on the Upper 
Atbara and a point on the Juba rivers. 

Sotnililand FbV the same reason, the boundary of British Somaliland 
in the south now meets the northern frontier of Italiaa Somili- 
land at the point of intersection defined in th^ Anglo-Italian 
Protocol of 5tli May 1894 And in the Treaty (Annex 3) 
between Great Britain and Ethiopia of 1897.^ This is 
explained in the following >paragi;^phs, dealing with the 
inland boundaries of British Somaliland. 

The Agreement between Great Britain and Italy of 5th 
May, 1894, (tefined their respective spheres of influence in 
Somdliland, etc To the*eaSt of the point of intersection 

^ That is to say, the intersection of 47** east of Greenwich with the 8th paraUel 
of north latitude. • 
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above noted, the frontier-line between British ^nd Italian 
Somaliland runs, in accor^lance with the first Clause of the 
Agreement, ‘from the 48th degree of •longitude east of 
Greenwich to the intersection of the 9th degree of north 
latitud^with the 49th degree of longitude east of Greenwich, 
and [then] fdfibws that meridian of longitude to thii Sea ' — 
i.e.y the Gulf of Aden. 

Annex Na 3 to the Treaty negotiated by Mr* Rodd 
with •Ethiopia^ modified the Anglo-French boundary of 
^ February 1888, and the Anglo-Italian boundary of 
Sth May 1894 — already alluded to — and delimited the 
southern boundary of British Somdliland in such a manner 
as to leave the Isa Habrawal country within the Abyssinian 
sphere.^ It is not clear, what return Great Britain received 
for this concession : but possibly some secret understanding 
was arrived at* * 

The Treaty itself contains six Articles. Article I S^vesoj^a^n 
full liberty to the subjects of or persons protected ^ each of 1^ ^ 
the Contracting Parties ‘to come and go and engage in 
commerce in the territori^ of the other,’ «but forbids ‘armed 

^ Signed by the Emperor Menelik 11 . , and by her Majesty’s Envoy, at Addis 
Abbaba, 14th May 1897. Ratified by the Queen, 28th July 1897. Acknow> 
le^ed by Menelik, 8th December 1897 — ^amounting to'^xchange of ratifications. 

► * Mr Rodd’s version is as follows : — 

Mr Rodd to Ras Makunan : • Harar, June 4, 1897. 

* Peace be unto yoib 

* After friendly discussion with your Excellency, I have understood that His 

Majesty the Emperor of Ethiopia will recognise as frontier of the Britis^ Pro> 
tectorate on the Somili Coast the line which, starting from the sea at the point 
fixed in the«\greement between Great Britain and France on the 9th February 
1888, opposite the wells of follows the caravan*road, described in that 

Agreement, through Abbassuen till it reaches the hill of Somadu. From this 

•point on the road the line is traced by the Siaw mountains and the hill of Egu to 
Moga Medir ; from Moga Mediyt is traced by» Eylinta Kaddo to Arran Arrhe, 
near the intersection of latitu^ 44* east of Greenwich with longitude 9* north. 

From this point a straight Jine il drawn to the intersection of 47** east of Green- 
wkh with 8^ north, from here the line will follow the frontier laid down in the 
Attglo-ltalian Protocol of the 5th May 1894, reaches the sea. 

* The tribes occupying either ride of the line rimlt have the right to use the 

graring-grounds on tl^ other ride, but during^their m^prations it is understood that 
they shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the territorial authdrity. Free access 
to ^e nearest wells is equally reserved to the tribes occupying either side of the 
line, . . .* « 
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bands from either side to cross the frontier of the other on 
any pretext whatever without pBevious authorization from 
the competent authorities.’ Article II deals with the Somiili 
frontiers in the sense already referred to. Article III statues 
thit ‘ the caravan route between 2 eila and Harar bjT way of 
Gydessa' shall remain open throughout its wfiole extent to 
the commerce of both nations.’ Article iV concedes to 

f * 

Great Britain the usual ‘ favoured nation ’ treatment ; but 
‘ on the other hand, all material destined exclusively' for. the 
' ' service of the Ethiopian State shall, on application from his 
Majesty the Emperor, be allowed to pass through the port 
of Zeila into Ethiopia free of duty.’ Under Article V, ‘ the 
transit of fire-arms and ammunition destined foi* his Majesty 
the Emperor of Ethiopia through the territories depending 
on her Britannic Majesty is authorized, subject to the con- 
ditions prescribed by the General Act of the Brussels 
ConferenQp* of ^1890. Finally, under Article VI, Iiis 
Majesty, etc., etc., ‘ engages himself towards , the Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty to do all in his power to 
prevent the passage through hi^ dominions of arms and 
ammunition to the Mahdists, whom he declares to be the 
enemies of his Empire.’ 

uocoTwed It will thus be seen that his Majesty the King of Kings, ^ 
* etc., etc., receives fi good deal more than he concedes. In- 
deed, he concedes practically nothing under this treaty, 
which for all present purposes may be regarded as strangely 
ineffective, unless some secret — ^though why secret ? — under- 
standing exists in regard to the undelimited frontier, already 
indicated, or to the political situation. To assume that 
we can take what we want, now that we are established 

t • • 

at Khartum, and Italy is confined to the Benadir Coast, is 
not to remove the danger of conifjcts with Abyssinia, but 
rather to court it I therefore presume that Mr Rodd’s 
diplomacy was more successful than the t>ublic have any 
idea of. The Treaty itself gives no hint of this : but rather 
suggests a difficulty that proved insuperable. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that, with France and Russia firmly in- 
trenched in Abyssinia, the situation is by no means reassfir- 
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ing ; and, until a definitive frontier is fixed, our relations 
with Menelik must necessarily be at the mercy *of mtrigues 
and misunderstandings. Abyssinia is, in, fact, the one weak 
and critical point ii^ our settlement of pending questions 
iftnceraing the pacification and delimitation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Swian. 

§ Equatorial Regions 

The following reference to the boundaries of the*British 
sphere ’of influence on the East Coast of Africa was made 
in a despatch addressed by the Marquis of Salisbury to the 
late Sir Gerald Portal, her Majesty’s Commissioner and 
Consul-General, on 22nd March 1892 

‘ The boundaries of the British sphere north of the Terntone* of 
German sphere on the East Coast of Africa are defined in AAiJl “ 
the 1st Article of the Anglo-German Agreement of the 
1st July 1890, and m the Anglo-Italian Agfreement of the 
24th March 1891. 

‘ There are three distinct divisions of* the temtory com- 
prised in the British sphere of influence on the East Coast 
of Africa — • 

^ I. The dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar leased to 
the British East Africa Company, extending from Wanga 
tb Kipini, with an inland frontier lo nfiles from the Coast, 
and including the islands of Lamu, Patta, and Manda.^ 

* 2. The Territory administered by tTie Company under 
its Charter (3rd September 1888). 

* 3. The Territorj' not at present administered by the 
Company/ 

The limits of the Territory leased by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar K to the British East Africa Company are described 
"^in the Note written bv Actin|; Consul-General Holmwood 
to the Sultan on the^ 3rd December 1886.* The Note 
refers, in addition, 4 o ports north of the Juba, 

^ Africa, No* 4 (f892)* Quoted in Sir Edward Hertslet's *Map of Africa by 
Treaty,' p. 170, whose ‘ Notes * arc ^so embodied with the reference in question. 

^ Under Concessions dated 24th May ; 9th October 1S88 ; 4th March 
1890 ; and Sth March 1891. • , 

* This Agreement, or exchange of Notes, is published in Hertslet's * Map of 
Africa by Treaty,* p. 754 seq. ^ 
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The second division, or Territory administered by the 
Compapy, Under its Charter, ‘ includes territory held by the 
Company undef Grants, Concessiorfe, Agreements, or Treaties, 
in accordance with Clause i of the Cjliarter, subject to the 
provisions of Clause 3, which stipulates that no power shall 
be exercised under such Grants,' Concessions^ Agreements, 
or -Treaties until copies shall have been funtished to .the 
Secretary of State, and he shall have signified his approval, 
absolutely or conditionally. The claims of the Cqmpany 
are recorded in letters and Treaties, all of which hUve 
received the formal approval of the Secretary of State. 
Under the and Clause of the Charter, the Company is 
authorized and empowered to extend its territory from 
time to time, but such extension is subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State and to the conditions of the 3rd 
Clause.’ . , 

The third division, or Territory not then (1892) ad- 
ministeredo by the Company, ‘ comprises all territory not 
included in the other two divisions. This ns liable to 
diminution in proportion to the extension of the Company’s 
administration.* • 

To the changes that have taken place since the above 
despatch was written, I shall refer subsequently. 

Uganda 1 On the 20th August 1891, the British East Africa Com- 
pany announced its<determination to withdraw from Uganda, 
which was definitely confirmed on the 17th May 1892. 

On the 3rd March 1892, a Treaty was concluded by 
Capt^n Lugard, on behalf of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, with Mwanga, King of Uganda, by which the Company 
agreed to afford^ protection to the Kingdom of. Uganda, and 
the King acknowledged thq suzerainty of the Company 
But this Treaty was not ratified. « 

On the 29th May 1893, A^anga entered into a Pro- 
visional Agreement with Sir Gerald Pottal^ H.B.M. Com, 
missioner, in whidi it was recorded that ti^e British East 
Africa Company had d^nitel/ withdrawn from Uganda, 

^ Cf. Sit Edwud Hertslet’s * Map of Africa Iqr Treaty,' p. lyz. 

» Afito, No. r (1893) p. 35. 
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and that, pending the decision of her Majesty’s Government 
on the whole question of Uganda, Mwanga had "bouad him- 
self to certain specified cbnditions, and entered into certain 
engagements, with thg object of securing British protection, 
sRsistanfe, and guidance. One of these engagements was 
that he wdiild make no treaties or agreements of any kind 
with any European, of whatever nationality, wifiiout the 

• consent and approval of her Majesty’s Representative^ This 
Treaty .was ratified.® 

A British Protectorate was proclaimed over Uganda on 
the 1 8th June 1894. The following Notification, issued 
from the Foreign Office on that date, was published in the 
‘ London G|i2ette' for 19th June 1894: 

' It is hereby notified, for public information, that under 
and by virtue of the Agreement concluded on the 29th 
May 1893, between* the late Sir G. Portal and Mwanga, 

King of Uganda, the countiy of that ruler is placed under 
the Protectorate of her Majesty the Queen. ^ 

‘ This Protectorate comprises the Territory known as 
Uganda proper, bounded by the territorigs known as Usoga, 

Unyoro, Ankoli, and Koki.’ 

The boundaries of the Protectorate were, however, sub- 
sequently extended. The following Notification, published 

• in the ‘ London Gazette,’ was issued from the Foreign Office 

on 30th June 1896: „ • 

‘ The territorj^ of Unyoro, tc^ether with that part of the 
British sphere of influence lying to the west of Uganda and 
Unyoro which has not hitherto been included in the ifganda 
Protect< 5 Iate, is placed within the limits of that Protectorate, 
which includes, also, Usoga and the other territories to the 
•«ast« under the administration o&her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General forthe Protectorate.’ 

On 15th June 1899, a Notification was issued from theBd^Bjift 
Foreign Office, .anJ published in the ' London Gazette ’ of (PnrtUtointc) 
1 8th June 1895, to the following effect: 

* Africa. No. 2 (1894) p. 18. 0 

* Namely by Col. Colville’s Treaty with Mwanga, 27th Augult 1894. Approved 
b)hH.M,G. 4th January 1895. 
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‘ It is hereby notified for public information that the 
territories in ^ast Africa under^ the influence of Great 
Britain, lying between the Protectorate of Uganda and 
the Coast, and between the river Juba and the northern 
frontier of the German sphere, not being already undSr 
British protection, are placed under the Protee^ate of her 
Britannic Majesty.’ '* 

The boundaries of British East Africa werS consequently 
defined, in the above documents, on all sides except towards 
the Nile Valley, the frontiers of which marched with the 
conventional limits of the Congo basin. 

The position in regard to the Upper Nile Territories was 
* outlined in the following Explanatory Despatch,^ dated 23 rd 
May 1894, from the Earl of Kimberley to Mr Hardinge : — 

‘ When her Majesty’s Government decided upon assuming 
the Protectorate of Uganda, it becamd incunlbent on them 
to consider the position of Great Britain as regards tht't 
part of tBfe British sphere described in the Anglo-German 
Agfreement [ist July 1890] as the western watershed of 
the Nile.* It was* understood that in 1890 arrangements 
were made between the Administrator of the Congo Free 
State and the late Sir W. Mackinnon, under which the 
East Africa Compsftny agreed to waive in favour of the Free 
State any powers which it might acquire in the territories ' 
so described as a Chartered Company administering in the 
British sphere with the sanction of the Crown. The docu- 
ments. recording whatever arrangements may have been 
concluded were not officially communicated to, rjor sanc- 
tioned by, her Majesty's Government, and obviou^y could 
not have validity without that sanction. The Free State 
Administration, however, appears to have considered tha>,* 
in virtue of these arrangements^ it ttras justified in sending 
exploring parties into the territory Effected by them. The 
expeditions are believed to have travelled over a consider- 
able portion of the territory, an^ it appears that their leaders 
made treaties and established posts. 

^ Published as a*Parliamentary Paper — ^Africa, No. 4 (1894). 

* Art. I, § 3 (British sphere) — * To the west by the Congo Free State, and ^y 
the western watershed of the basin of the Upptfr Nile.* 
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‘ Her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels was, fijjm time to 
time, directed to point* out that, though, her jJajesty’s 
Government had no accurate informatiorf as to the destina- 
tion and proceedings*©! these expeditions, the territory thus 
explorai well known to be included in the British 
sphere of influence. • ^ 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government, in examining this situation 
in connection with the Protectorate of Uganda, deSred, in 
or<Jer fo put an end to all controversy as to these proceed- 
ings, to arrive at an arrangement which would be satisfactory 
to both parties. They could not fail to recognize the 
sacrifices which had been made in endeavouring to open 
up the coilntry by his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
whose efforts to promote the civilization of Africa have 
commanded their warm sympathy. 

‘ On approaching his Majesty, they found him fully 
disposed to enter into an arrangement which^ while en- 
abling him ^o continue the work he had ‘commenced, would 
record his recognition of the position of Great Britain in 
her sphere, and of such {laims as Egypt, and, through her, 
Turkey, may have to the Equatorial Provinces^ whose 
administration was abandoned owing to the evacuation of 
the Sudan. * 

‘ I enclose copy of an Agreement* by which His Majesty, 
having recognised, on behalf of the Congo State, the British 
sphere of influence as laid down in the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment of 1890, received from Great Britain leases tcrf the 
territorjf specified in the Agreement under certain conditions. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied that, under the 
Agreement, this portion of the British sphere will be ad- 
HiTnistered in a spirit in full "accordance with the require- 
ments of civilization, and of the Acts of Berlin [1885] and 

Brussels [1890]. • 

* • 

^ These claims were reserved under an exchange of Notes (Brussels, lath May 
1894) between Sir F. Plunkett and iM. van Eetvelde, in which the assurance is 
recorded ‘ that the Parties to the Agreement do not ignore the claims of Turkey 
and Egypt in the basin of the Upper Nile.^ * 

Agmement of 12th May 1894— Treaty Series No. 15 (1894) — to which 
reference is made overpage. • 
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‘ The Agreement also effects certain frontier rectifications 
with thb Congo Free State, which remove causes of possible 
local friction, and adds to the delimitations already concluded, 
with Italy on the north ^ and Germany on the south, delimita- 
tioq between the British sphere and the conterminouc Power 
on the wfst. ^ 

'Finally, Article III provides for the lease toVjreat Britain 
of a port at the northern end of Lake TanganJ^ika.® As the 
southern end of the lake is within the British sphere in Cebtral 
> Africa, this concession will materially facilitate communication 
between the two British spheres. In order to secure access to 
this port, the lease has been obtained of a road passing through 
the Free State Territory, connecting Lake Albert Edward, 
the eastern shore of which is in the British sphere, with the 
leased port The navigation of Lake Tanganyika being 
declared to be free by the Ilnd Article' of thtf’Act of Berlin 
of 1885, this arrangement secures to British trade unintefi 
rupted coifhnunication, the value of which is completed by 
the guarantees as to freedom of transit recorded* in the IVth 
Article of the Berlin, Act and the Vlllth Article of the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1 890.’ 

r niiftniMr Agreement between Great Britain and King Leopold 

Agrraneiit II., as Sovereign of*the Congo Independent State, signed at 
**** Brussels on 1 2th May 1 894, was a very complicated docu- 
ment®; and, no sodner was it published than both Germany 
and France protested against its validity. 

I n^ Article I (a) it was ^reed ‘ that the sphere of influence 
of the Independent Congo State shall be limited to tjje north 
of the German sphere in East Afirica by a frontier following 
the 30th meridian east of Greenwich up to i1^ ii\^ersection 
by the watershed between thefNile and the Congo, and thelicr' 
following the watershed in a northferly and north-westerly 
direction.’ The effect of this Article Vas, to leave the whole 

t 

^ Protocol of 24th March X89I9 and Agreemeiit of 5th*' May 1894, already 
referred to p. 403, seq.), ^ 

^ This Article wa« wididrawa by a Declaration, signed 22nd June 1894, between 
Great Britain and t]^e Congo State p. 414). 

^ It was explained in all its bearings in an elaborate article which I wrote for 
the Nineteenth Century and which was publisheel, with a map, in July 1894. * 
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of the Bahr el-Ghazal in the British sphere, togertier ^ith the 
Upper Nile east of the 3ath meridian. • 

Under Article II these territories were divided up into 
tjjree distinct areas Sr cat^ories : ( i ) the Bahr el-Ghazal, 
betwee^T tenth parallel on the north, the Nile-Cofigo 
watershed ii^ the south, the 25th meridian in fhe west, 
and the 30tl^ meridian in the east ; (2) the Nile Valley, 
between the left-bank {thalweg) of the river and the 30th 
meridian, limited on the north by the loth parallel and 
in the south by the Nile-Congo watershed ; and (3) the 
intervening zone in the south, between the 30th meridian 
and the Nile watershed, which amounted merely to a 
rectification* of the boundary of the Congo basin. 

A lease of these territories was granted to the King, 
under Article J[ I, ‘to, be by him occupied and administered 
OT the conditions and for the period of time hereafter laid 
down ’ — that is to say : the lease is to, ‘ rem^ in force 
during the ceign of His Majesty Leopold II., Sovereign of 
the Independent Congo State. Nevertheless,’ the Agree- 
ment goes on to state, ‘ at the expirati(?n of His Majesty’s 
reign, U shall remain fully in force as far as concerns ail the 
portion of the territories above mentioned ^situated to the west 
, of 'the 30/A tneridian east of Greenwich, as well as a strip 
of 25 kilometres in breadth, to be delinjitated by common 
consent, stretching from the watershed between the Nile 
and the Congo up to the western shore of Lake Albert, 
and including the port of Mahagi. This extended* lease 
shall b» continued so long as the Congo territories as 
an Independent State or as a Belgian Colony remain 
under the? sovereigjnty of His ^Majesty ancf His Majesty’s 
successors.’ ^ 

The italicised passagp in the above paragraph is, however, 
affected by the Bdlindary Agreement between France and 
the Congo State of 14th August 1894. Under Article 
• IV., ‘ the Free State binds herself to renounce all occupation, 
and to exercise in the future gio political ^fluence west 
or north of a line thus determined : — Longitude 30° east of 
(Greenwich, starting front its intersection of the watershed 
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of the Congo and Nile basins, up to the point where' it 
meets the parallel s" 30', and thpn along that parallel to 
the Nile.’ The effect of this arrangement is to throw the 
whole of the Bahr el-Ghazal and the*Nile Valley north of 
5° 30' outside the sphere of influence of the Congo State 
— a region which, by the recent Anglo-FrenclT” Agreement 
(2 1 st March 1 899), is left within the British sphere. There 
remains, therefore, to the Congo State the" third and a 
portion of the second categories of territory specified above 
(p. 413), under the conditions mentioned — or, in other 
words, a triangular zone between the Nile and the 30th 
meridian down to about the latitude of Lado (or, 5“ 30'). 
On the death of its Sovereign, the Congo State will retain 
only the 25 kilometre zone giving access to Lake Albert 
at Mahagi. 

Under Article III the Congo State granted to Great 
Britain a lease of territory between Lakes Tanganyika arid 
Albert E^ard. * But this Article was withdrawn by a 
Declaration, signed 22nd June 1894,^ in consequence of 
the protest of Germany. As a matter of fact, Article 1 1 1 
infringed the repeated declarations of neutrality by the 
Congo State, the Treaty between that State and Germany 
in 1884, the Berlin Act of 1885, and the Anglo-German 
Convention of 1890. Article VIII of the latter Conven- 
tion already provided for the free transit of goods, etc., 
between Tanganyika and the Anglo-German boundary. 

France and the France protested against the Anglo-Congolese Agreement 
Congo State ^ jfay 1 894, on the grounds of ( i) her pre-emptive 

rights of 1884, which, as residuary legatee, involve the power 
of veto, (2) the Berlin Act of 1 885 — in particular, the clauses 
referring to the neutrality of the Congo State and its declafCtT 
boundaries, (3) the Treaty of 1831, Which declared Belgium 
to be a perpetually neutral State, an^ (4$ Turkish Firmans 
and Egyptian rights in the basin of the Upper Nile. Her 
protest was recognized, and giveu effect to, as already stated, 
by Article IV of the Boundary Agreement (14th August 

* Declaration between Great Britain and the Congo State — Africa, No. 5 
(1894), p. 5 ; and Treaty Series, No. 20 (i894)r 
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1894) between France and the Congo State, the»firs^ Article 
of which defined a common frontier.^ • 

In consequence of the Treaty signed it Brussels on 9th 
i^nuary 1895,® by w^nich the Congo Free State was ceded 
to Belglfttis^e Belgian Government entered into an Arraitge- 
. ment with Fr^ince respecting the French right of pre-emption 
over the Territories of the Congo State. Under this Arrange- 
ment (which was signed at Paris on 5 th February 1895, but 
which, 1 believe, has not yet been approved by the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies, to whom it was submitt^ on the 1 3 th 
February 1895), the Belgian Government recognized, in 
Article I, ‘a right of preference to France over its Congo- 
lese Possessions in case of alienation of the same for a con- 
sideration, either in whole or in part,’ etc. 

The cumulative effect of these International arrangements NetResniti 
is to give the Congo State access to the Upper Nile, between 
Mahagi (on Lake Albert) and Lado, under a |pase which 
runs during J:he reign of King Leopold, as Sovereign of that 
State, and which thereafter lapses, except as regards the 2 5 
kilometre zone at Mahagj. The remaifTder of the affected 
area is. left absolutely within the British sphere. 

Lado was occupied by Commandant Henry, on behalf of 
, tlt^ Congo State, on 16th July 1898; and Rejaf was 
occupied by Commandant Chaltin on or before i6th June 
I 893. a 

The so-called pre-emptive rights of France over the 
Territories of the Congo State would not, I imaging, be 
recognised by the Signatories of the Berlin Act of 1885 ; 
neither woul^ the exercise of such rights be compatible 
with the* Declarations exchanged betweeh the Belgian 

^ ‘Art. 1 . The frontier be|piireen the Congo Free Stale and the colony of 
French Congo, after following the thalweg of the Ubangi up to the confluence of 
the Mbomu and of Weller sh^ be constituted as follows: — (i) The thalweg of 
the Mbomu up to it^^urce. (2) A straight line joining the watershed between 
the Congo and Nile basins. From this point the frontier of the Free State is 
‘ constituted by the said watershed up to its intersection with longitude 30*" East of 
Greenwich.’ ^ 

This Treaty was submitted to the Belgian Chamber of Ddt>uties for approval, 
igth February 1895 » present, it has not, 1 believe, been formally 

approved. A Declaration of Nefttrality was submitted at the same time. 
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I 

Government and the International Association of the 
Congo (23rd February 1885).^ 'Subsequent African Con- 
ferences have enlarged and extended the powers of the 
Congo State, which has grown quite out of its origin?.', 
constitution ; and it is therefore extremely difficult to 
determin? its inherent rights : but neutrality is the very 
essencp of its being. 

Recent Bri^ A British Expedition under Colonel Macdonald pene- 

Expeditions * *■ 

trated (1898) northwards of Uganda towards the Abys- 
sinian frontier, from its base at Mount Elgon ; but, owing 
to a mutiny among the Sudanese troops, the Expedition 
came to an untimely end.® The original object of the 
Expedition was to explore the country between the Juba 
and the Sobat, towards the old Anglo- Italian frontier, and 
to establish stations on the Upper Nile. ‘There were 
rumours at the time,’ Lord Salisbury remarked, in th*^* 
House of lords, on 20th March 1899, ‘of designs on the 
Upper Nile which experience did not altogether falsify ; 
and these made us anxious to establish our military power 
at some station on the Upper Nile.’ To that extent, a 
large detachment, or independent expedition, under Majoi 
Martyr, succeeded., Major (now Colonel) Martyr hoisfted 
the British flag at Wadelai on 7th September 18^’; 
established posts at several places on the right-bank of 
the Nile ; and joined hands with the Congolese troops at 
Bor^ where he learnt that the Dervishes in the neighbour- 
hood, ‘against whom he had set out, had dispersed. He 
then went as far north as Bedden, where, according* to the 
latest reports (March 1 899), he was stopped by the sudd. 

According to Dr Donal^scm Smith, who visfted L ake 
Rudolf in 1895, and penetrated i^oo miles to the north, 

> ‘ The International Association of the Congo declaies by these presents that, 
by treaties conduded with the Intimate Sovereigns in the* basin of the Congo 
and its tributaries, vast territories have been ceded to it with all the rights of 
sovereignty, with a view to the creation of a free and independent State' 
(DeclaratiMt of the^ Association). i 

* The Rndolf column, under Captain Austin, although unable to reach the 
6th parallel, covered a tract of country up to ^he Anglo-ltalian boundary by a 
treaty made with the Donjiro, whose territory extends north of the 6th degree. 
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the highland country to thd north and north#easta of this 
Lake is very fertile and# of great commertfial value.^ In 
his opinion, ‘a line frwn Im^, on the Shebeli river, to a 
^int immediately Ifelow Bonga, in Kaffa, will mark the 
southem* 4 j]jiiL of any country to which the Emperry Menelik 
can Hiy claimV 

§ BcAr el’-Ghazal and Darfur 

• • 

As already mentioned {supra, p. 388), the Sultan’s of ««4t 
Firman of 13th February, 1841, conferred on Mohammed 
Ali ‘the Government of the Provinces of Nubia, Darfur, 

Kordofan, and Sennar, with their Dependencies beyond the 
limits of Egypt' 

Under the Boundary Agreement between Great Britain Ezdniionof 
and Germany .of 15th November 1893, which drew the ***™*”^ 
^i4:onterminous frontier between the Gulf of Guinea and Lake 
Tsad, it was agreed by the Contracting •Partlesf in Article 
IV, that ‘the territories to the vrest of the boundary-line 
traced in the present Agreement, and in tjke preceding above- 
quoted Agreements,* shaM fall within the British sphere of 
influenee ; those to the east of the line shall fall within the 
Geman sphere of influence It is, however, agreed that the 
rinnuence of Germany in respect to her relations with Great 
Britain shall not extend eastwards beyond the basin of the 
River Shari,* alhd that Darfur, Kordofan, and Bahr el- 
Ghazal, as defined in the map published in Oqt^ber 
1891, by Justus Perthes, shall be excluded from her 
influenc^ even if affluents of the Shari shall be found to 
^ lie within then).’ . • 

^ coflterminous frontier between the German Kame- g ^ ^. y *** 

) run and the French Ubangi (the southern portion of which 

# 

^ Thbis the countty of Galla, in which Aby^ian raiding parties are far 
too enterprising* Prol&bly ft is rich in minerals ; hat it is practically unexplored. 

The late Captain Bottego, an Italian, lyas the Wt to make known the region in 
question. ^ 

* Namely the Anglo-German Agreements of i88?* 1886 • 

1st July ; and 14th April 1893. ^ 

^The River Shari flows into Lake Tsad, — ^an inland drainage-area. 

2 D 
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was arfangi^d as early as 1885) was finally delimited in 
1 894 by the Boundary Protocol of 4th February. On the 
15 th March 1894, a Convention was concluded at Berlin 
between the German and French Governments which con- 
firmed that Protocol. . 

TheFrcnd ,pranc«, having definitely arranged her froiitier with the 
CentnS^riM Congo Free State, by the Boundary Agreement of i4th 
August 1894,^ and having, in her Convention with Great 
Britain of the 14th June 1898, adjusted and defined the 
“ territorial and other interests of the two nations in the region 
of the Niger, was left with a vast but vague sphere of 
influence, the boundaries of which towards the Central 
Sudan were necessarily undefined. Whilst recognizing, in 
principle, the reserved rights of Egypt in the Provinces of 
the Sudan formerly under Egyptian rule, she, nevertheless, 
repudiated the title of the Tutelary Power to implement 
those rights by the Campaign of re-conquest then in pro- 
gress, in so far as such re-occupation should, directly or in- 
directly, benefit Great Britain. On the assumption that two 
wrongs make a right — that she would be merely imitating 
the action of Great Britain in Unyoro, etc., by herself occupy- 
ing territory on the Upper Nile that formerly belonged to 
Egypt — France despatched three Expeditions from -the 
Congo with the object of establishing stations in the Bahr 
el-Ghazal and of planting the French flag ^ Fashoda.* 

Rival Claim* In this she ignored the fact, that her relations with 
Egypt were not of the intimate, reciprocal and responsible 


^ Already quoted — supra^ pp. 413*414. 

^ The three Exp^itions sent out by France were direct pballenges to British 
pretensions in the Nile Valley. The first was despatched immediately after the ) 
Anglo-German Convention (1890). The second — a large military expeduionl 
under Colonel Monteil — was sent out after the Ai^lo*Congolese Convention ( 1 894} : ^ n 
and the French Chambers enthuriastically granted the funds. The third was ti^ 
Marchand Mission, proper. Both Monteil and Lio&rd were instructed to ad* 
vance into the Bahr ebOhasal, towards Fashoda, where Frince Henry and Com* 
pany were to jirin hands from Abytsinja. Marchand was instructed to hold 
Foshoda against all comers. Oi^ British representations being madci Monteil 
was recalled ; hot Liotard proceeded to invade the Bahr el*Ghaxal« Hence Sir 
Edward Grey’s warning in the House of Commons.— an article by * Diploma* 
ticus ’ in the Fortnightly Review for December 1898.) 
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kind enjoyed by Great Britain. In principle, ^d far as 
treaty-engagements were concerned, France may be said to 
have had an equal title to re-conquer foj* Egypt and herself 
— but not for herseif alone — ^territories in the Sudan that 
'liad be«i)^yacuated in consequence of the Mahdist insuitec- 
tiion. BuOn practice, this was impossible. l‘ne Anglo- 
Egyptian army alone represented the sovereign rights of 
Egypt, and alone overthrew the Dervish dominion. *What- 
ever*arrangements ensued on the re-conquest of the Sudan, 
concerned Great Britain and Egypt, mutually. Neither the 
consent of France nor the concurrence of Europe were 
necessary, except in r^ard to financial liability, in order to 
justify or t* authorize the Anglo-Egyptian Administration 
in their campaign of re-conquest, in which the sovereign 
rights of Egypt were alone involved. 

Consequently, her *Majesty’s Government intimated, in the FMhoda. 
‘^plainest terms, that any attempt on the part of France to 
steal a march upon Egypt would be* r^;arded as ' an 
unfriendly act’ ^ 

In spite of this open and repeated v^ming,* the French 
expeditions operating in the Bahr el-Ghazal established 
stations there® ; and, eventually. Major Marchand reached 
the^ile at Fashoda, where he hoisted the French flag. 

The Sirdar, shortly after the fall of Omdurman, himself 
visited Fashoda^ which he found to be temporarily occupied 


^ In his Treatise m Intematumal Law (1S95), ^ Hall states (p. djfS) : — 

' The understanding that a territory is within a sphere of influence warns off 
friendly PdMrers : it constitutes no barrier to covert hostility.* 

^ AnglO'German Agreement (July 1890) ; Anglo-Italian Agreement (Mch. 
1891); Anglo-Coiigolese Agreement (May 1894); Sir B. Giey*s Statement 
»(Mcb. 1895)* and Mr Curton^s Statement (April 1896) in the House of 
Commons ; and numerous officii representations to the French Government 
direct (£gypt» Nos. % and 3, 1898), 

• The French posts sald^o have been established in the Bahr el-Ghazal were — 
Tambura, Kodjal^i Diab^r^, * Poste des Rapides,’ and Meshra-er-Eek — the * port * 
or landing-place for the upper waters-*-besides one at a village 50 miles fuither 
‘ downstream. Liotard crossed the Coxfgo-Nile frontier, and occujued Tambura in 
February 1896. Fashoda was occupied by Marchand before {he fall of Omdur- 
man. * But for the arrival of the British flotilla, Marchand’s escort would have 
Ix^n destroyed by the Dervishes* ^(Lord Salisbury to Sir E. Monson). 
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by 130^ men under Major Mafchand, who refused to with- 
draw or to haul down his flag, pending instructions from his 
Grovemment. Thd Sirdar formally protested ; and, having 
established posts at Fashoda and Sbbat, he returned to 
Khartum^ whence he reported to the AngljkJ^yptian 
Aujthorities. 

Diplomatic representations and negotiations followed : 
and an Agreement was arrived at in March 1899. This 
Agreement was embodied in a Joint Declaration, whith 'took 

* the form of an addition to the IVth Article ^ of the Anglo- 
French Convention of the 14th June 1898, regulating the 
boundaries between the British and French Colonies, 
possessions, and spheres of influence to the vrest and east 
of the Niger. 

Anglo-French Declaration of 21st March 1899 is of 
«»» sufficient importance to print in extenso : — * 

The Undersigned, duly authorized by their Governments, 
have signed the fc^lowing Declaration : — 

The IVth Article of the Convention of the 14th 
June, 1898, shall i)e completed ^by the following provi- 
sions, which shall be consido’ed as forming an integral 
part of it : 

I. Her Britannic Majest)r's Government engages not- to ^ 
acquire either territory or political influence to the west of 
the line of frontier defined in the following, paragraph, and 

the Government of the French Republic engages not to 

•• . 

' The IV Article, after completing and defining the northerly /rentier of 
Nigeria, concludes as follows ; * The Government of the French Republic 
recognizes, as falllngr within the British sphere, the territory, to the east of the 
Niger, comprised within the above-i^entioned line, the Anglo-Gdhnan frontier^ 
[which it joins on the southern shores of Lake Tsad, 35' east of Kuka], and the 
sea. The Government of her Britannic Majest/recognizes, as falling within the 
French sphere, the northern, eastern, and southAm shores of Lake Tsad, which 
are comprised between the point of intersection of^ the 14th degree of norfh 
latitude with the western shore of the lake and the poiift of incidence on the 
shore of the hl^ of the frontier determined by the Franco-German Convention of. 
the 15th Matd^ 1894,*— or, In moigp direct language, the shores of Lake Tsad 
outside the BritisliNmd Gemmn s^^eres. Cf.^ also, Egypt^ Nos. 2 and 3 (1898)-- 

* Correspondence with the French Government respecting the Valley of the 

Upper Nile.’ The whole Agreement was ratified on 13th June 1899. * 
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acquire either territory or political influence to* th^east of 
the same line. * * 

2. The line of frontier shall start from the point where 
*^e boundary between the Congo Free State and French 

territory^teaets the water-parting between the watershe<l of 
the. Nile and»that of the Congo and its affluents.* It shall 
follow in principle that water-parting up to its intersection 
'Withtl^e I ith parallel of north latitude. From this point it 
shall be drawn as far as the i.Sth parallel in such manner, 
as to separate, in principle, the Kingdom of Wadai from 
what constituted in 1882 the Province of Darfur; but 
it shall in no case be so drawn as to pass to the west 
beyond the 2 1 st degree of longitude east of Greenwich 
(l8® 40' east of Paris), or to the east beyond the 23rd 
degree of longitude* east of Greenwich (20® 40^ east of 
Paris). 

3. It is understood, in principle, that t© the sorth of the 
I 5 th parallel the French zone shall be limited to the north- 
east and east by a line which shall start from the point 
of intersection of the Tropic of Cancer with the i6th 
d^reo* of longitude east of Greenwich (13® 40' east of 
P^j^), shall run thence to the south-<Hist until it meets 

*the 24th degree of longitude east of Greenwich (21° 
40' east of Paris), and shall then follow the 24th degree 
until it meets," to the north of the 15 th parallel of 
latitude, the frontier of Darfur as it shall eventualljt be 
fixed. 

4. Tfle two Governments engage to appoint Commis- 
sioners who shall be chaiged to delimit ,on the spot a 

. frontier-liile in accordance with the indications given in 
paragraph 2 of this Declaration. The result of their work 
shall be submitted foiv the approbation of their respective 
Governments. 

It is s^preed that the provisions of Article IX of the 
Convention of the 14th Jude, 1898, shall apply equally to 
the territories situated to the south of the 14® 20' parallel 
oj north latitude, and to the north of the 5 th parallel of 
north latitude,, between £he 1 4° 20^ meridian qf longitude 
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east oft Greenwich (12th degree east of Paris) and the 
course of the Upfjer Nile. *’ 

Done at London, the 21st March 1899. 

(L.S.) ^SALISBURY. 

(LS.) PAUL C^^ON. 

Results Cnder'the 2nd Clause of this Agreemerft, the entire 
basin of the Bahr el-Ghazal and Bahr el-AVab, including 
Dar Fertit, and the Province of Darfur ^ are thrown outside 
• the sphere of influence of France. 

Under the 3rd Clause, the boundary-line unites the 
frontier of Fezzan, in the Turkish vilayet of Tripoli, with 
the frontier of the Province of Darfur ‘ as it shall eventually 
be fixed,* in the sense already explained by me,^ leaving 
the Libyan Desert within the Anglo-Egyptian sphere, and 
abandoning the highland regions of Tfoesti, Borku, Ennedi, 
and the Sultanate of Wadai to the French sphere.* 

The concluding^ paragraph has reference to equality of 

^ The llmiU of the Prcnrince of Darfur in 18S2 were rougkly indicated in 
Colonel Stewart’s /^i^^vnT^Egypt, No. 11 (1SS3) page 6]: ^l^inning near 
Berenike on the Red Sea Coast, the Sudan Ixmndary follows the a4th parallel 
to some indehnite point in the L 4 byan Dessert, say the aSth paralle^l [nV] of 
longitude. Thence It follows a south-westerly direction till It meets 0Ufrth- 
western center ef the Frounce ef Darfur^ in cUxmt the 2 y‘d parallel of longk?^. 
From that point it trends almost dtu south tilt about the l ith or izth parallel [of a 
latitude], and then fdloutmg a somth^sierfy direction . . etc. The * north- 
western comer of Darfur* was, I believe, in the Mahai^id country, near the 
intersection of the 22nd meridian with the X5th parallel. 

As jegards Dar Fertit, this Frontier Province was officially recognized in 1873, 
when Zfbehr paid 15,000 a-year to the Khedive for the Governorship of Dar 
Fertit and S^ka. It was, of course, a slave-trade preserve. Zibehrfsonquered 
Darfur in 1874. Gessi overthrew Suliman, his son, in 1879* fo 1883, Lepton 
claimed a surplus for^Dar Fertit of about ;f6o,ooo per annuuk Dar Fertit is a 
valuable Province, which, for three cej^turies, has been under the hereditary rule ^ 
of its Zandh chie^ Dr Junker estimated the population at 1,500,000, of whom 
500,000 were Zandh. (Cf an article by J. T. Wills in the Fortnightly Review 
for December 1898.) ^ 

In the Scottish Geographical Magastine for February 1&99, et se^*, there is a veicy 
elaborate arddeon ’ The Khedivk Possessions in, the Basin of the Upper Ubangi,* 
which students of this subject will find yaluable. The author endeavours to 
ascertain the former limits Egyptipn Possessions in that region. 

* Supra, p. 397 ** 

* All these regions are inhabited by independent tribes under the induence of 
the Senusst Mahdi. Wadai has a population of nearly three millions. Tfie 
Senussi Sultan Yusef is reported (1899) to l)e dead.. 
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treatment ‘ in all matters of river-navigation, qf commerce, 
and of Tariff and fiscal ^atment and taxe.%of all kinds,’ as 
between the subjects or citizens and ‘ protected persons ’ of 
^^th nations, for a* period of not less than thirty years, 
within area which, roughly speaking, constitutes* the 
X)entral Sudan. This free-trade area, as it may^be called, 
unites the basin of the Tsad with the basin of the Nile, the 

n 

French Ubangi with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, uhder re- 
cipr^fll but unfettered fiscal conditions. It is, however, 
specially to be noted, that no provision is made for a so* 
called French ‘ port on the Nile ’ — similar to the two ‘ pieces 
of land’ on the Niger which, under Article VIII of the 
Convention of 1 898, were to be ‘ granted on lease to the 
Government of the French Republic, for the objects and on 
the conditions specified.’ ^ 

It will thus be seen that, in her Agreement with France, intet^^rfthe 
Great Britain obtained all that she ever claimed, on behalf of 
herself and^Egypt : in a word, recognition of the unity and 
integrity of the Nile Vall^. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, in every detail and in all respats. Lord Salisbury’s 
Agreement is a masterfy document, which, unlike so many 
AM^n treaties, covers every reasonable risk and infringes 
, tkf vested interests or International engagements. It com- 
pletes the long series of Agreements, etc, by which the 
entire Nile V^l^, except towards Abyssinia, is delimitated 
or recognized as an Anglo-Egyptian sphere of influence, 
subject only to certain well-known reservations as <regards 
political status. It is the last, but not the least, of the Title- 
deeds to the Nile Valley under which the identity of British 
and Egyptian interests is clearly signalized! 

iv THE ANGJ.O-EGYPTIAN CONDOMINIUM 
On the 1 9th Jamlary 1 899, an Agreement was signed Anglo- 
•between her .Britannic Majesty’s Government and the^JSSSit: 
Government of his Hig^hness the Khedive of Egypt, Jr 

^ Clause 4 of the of Leas$ Mates : ^ A portion of the land so leased, which 

shall not exceed 10 hectares in extent, shall be used exclus^ely for the purposes 
of the landing, storage, and transhipment of goods, and for such purposes as may 
De considered subsidiary theretiy,* etc. (Treaty Series, No. 15, 1899.) 
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relative to Ae future Adminisitration of the Sudan, ^ the 
text of which >vas published in the Journal Officiel of the 
same date. • 

This Agreement — which I publisk In extmso as an^ 
Appendix (V) — provides for an Anglo- Con- 
dominium^ in the Sudan, under conditions and within limits 
that are duly specified. 

Limits In Article I, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is defined as 
including ‘ all the territories, sou*^’’ of the 22nd parallel of 
'latitude, whicn : ( i ) have never been evacuated by Egyptian 
troops since the year 1882 ; or (2) which, having before the 
late rebellion in the Sudan been administered by the Govern- 
ment of his Highness the Khedive, were temporasrily lost to 
Egypt,* and have been reconquered by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Egyptian Government, acting in concert ; or 
(3) which may hereafter be reconquered by the two Govern- ^ 
ments acting in concert’* 

Fisgs Article IT stateij tiis*' ‘the British and Egyptian flags 
shall be used together, both on land and water, throughout 
the Sudan, except inr the town o^ Su 4 kin, in which locality 
the Egyptian flag alone shall be us^.’ 

One-man rule Article III notifies that ‘the supreme military and divil 

command in the Sudan shall be vested in one officer, terni^ , 
the “ Governor-General of the Sudan ” ’ ; and it mentions the 
manner of his appomtment , 

Martial Law Article IX States : ‘ Until, and save so far as it shall be 
* otherwise determined, by Proclamation, the Sudan, with the 

exception of the town of Su 4 kin, shall be and remain, under 
martial law.’ 

For the provisions under the remaining ‘Articles, the 
reader is referred to Appendix V. 
laaocnration The British and Egyptian flags w^e hoisted together at 

* The third clause of the Preamble sets forth : ' Aim! whereas it is desired to> 
give effect to the daims which have aocmed to her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Syr right tjtmgmst, to share in the prysent settlement and future working 
and development the said system of/tdministration and legislation ’ ; etc. The 
italics are mine. • 

* Cf., supra, p. 380. 

’ Vide 1st foot-note on p. 425. 
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(among other places) Khartuifi,\he seat of gove^nm^t, and 
at Wadi Haifa, the northern limit* A Khedivial Decree, of 
19th January 1 899, appointed the Sird*, Lord Kitchener 

Khartum, Govemof -General of the Sudan. 

Lord iU|:chener of Khartum is not only Sirdar of the TheGoveniot- 
Egyptian Anpy, which now is quartered almost entirely, in 
the Sudan, bu| he is also Governor-General of the recon- 
quered country, which, for purposes of administration, is 
divided* into the Provinces of Dongola, Berber, Sennar, 

Kassala, Khartum, and Fashoda.^ Suikin has been placed, by 
the Agreement of lOth July 1899, under the general regime. 

The Sudan and the Army organization are so interwoven, Adminittiatioa 
and the future requirements of the Sudan are so obscure, 
that it would be premature at the present stage to discuss 
details. In general {erms, it may be said that the Military 
and Civil Administration of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan will 
repose in the hands of the British Governor-General and 
Commanders, aided by the Mudirs of Provinces, a Civil 
Financial Secretary, and a Civil Staff. The old Frontier 
Province will, for the present, remain alsb under the Sirdar, 
for notary purposes.* 

'Dw Accounts for 1 898 show the following results : — Budget 

Revenue .... £Y. 35,000 

Expenditure . . «. 235,000 

Deficit . 2oo,oojp 

The get charge on the Egyptian Treasury was ;&E 13,000 
less than was anticipated. The estimated Revenue of the 
Sudan fof 1899 is ;£'E5 1,500, of whiclf £26,500 is 
'expected from Land and Date taxes and ;^E 12,000 is put 
down to Sudkin. The ^timated Expenditure for 1899 is 

;^E383,272, under, the main heads of account which in- 

• 

^ The northern limit of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is an east-and-west line 
•drawn nine miles north of Wadi Haifa. The southern limit may be fixed, con- 
ventionally, at the tenth parallel of North L|^tude (say Fashoda). 

® This approximates, as far as it goes, to the arrangement *in Gordon’s time 
(* 879 ). 

’ Vidi ante, p. 289, et stq. 
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dicate pepjutments of the Administration.^ It will there- 
fore be seen, that the Sudan deficit for 1 899, which will 
have to be borne* by the Egyptian Treasury, is estimated 
at £E$ 3 ij^ 2 . But such estimates ade, at present, merelj^ 
experimental, in the absence of practical experierwe. 

Sir^ J'his gives a general idea of the Administration. Its 
more precise character was outlined in the ^speech to the 
assembled Sudanese Sheikhs and Notables made by Lord. 
Cromer, on 5th January 1 899, at Omdurman, the im^rlapce 
' of which justifies the following extracts.* In the course of 
his remarks. Lord Cromer said : — 

* I am glad to meet you all here to-day in order to con- 
gratulate you on having been freed from the* tyranny of 
Dervish rule by the military skill of the Sirdar and his 
officers and the gallantry of the B/itish ^and Egyptian 
troops. You see both the British and the Egyptian 
floating over this house. This is an indication that, for 
the future, you will be governed by the Queey of England 

^ The following estimated Expenditure is published in Lord Cromer’s Riport 
for 1899 ; • 


Central Administration . * . 

. 4.710 

Finance ..... 

8.020 

Justice . ^ . 


Medical and Sanitary 

2,97®^ 

Education . ... 

1.984 

Field allowances •. . . . 

2.237 

Buildings ..... 

. • 5,000 

Post Office ..... 

3.000 

Telegraphs ..... 

4,500 

Administration (including Police) 

75 . 1^3 

Railways ..... 

- 30,000 

Military ..... 

197.455 

Suikin , * . 

A 

. • 26,517 

w 

Total ...» 

383,272 


In a Reuter telegram (dated Cairo, 24 Jasuarg 1899) giving a forecast of the 
Sudan Budget for 1899, the expenses of the {Provinces of Dongola* Berber, and 
Kassala, were estimated each at ;^Ei2,426 ; Sennar and Fashoda, each *at 
;f£8,354; and Khartum, at ;f£2i,i27. According to this arrangement and 
estimate, the Central Administration of* the Provinces ckimed £18,032, to* 
include 6 Goveipors, 12 Inspectdrs, and 52 other offictab$ the Districts, 
£2 1,100. A detachment (about 250 men) of a British regiment was stationed at 
Khartum during the Winter months. ^ • 

^ Extracts frqjn a Reuter Telegram, dated Cairo, 5th January 1899. 
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and the Khedive of Egypt. The sole representative in the 
Sudan of both the British and Egyptian Governments will 
be the Sirdar, in whom both the Queen* and the Khedive 
<Aave the fullest confidence. No attempt will be made to 
govern fhe country from Cairo, still less fron^ London. 
You must look to the Sirdar alone for justice and good 
government : ^nd I do not doubt that you will have no 
caus^p for disappointment. 

The Queen and her Christian subjects are devotedly 
attached to their own religion, but th^ also know how to ' 
respect the religion of others. The Queen rules over a 
larger number of Moslem subjects than any Sovereign in 
the world, ‘and these live contented under her beneficent 
rule. Their religion and religious customs are strictly 
respected. You may feel sure that the same principle will 
be adopted in the Sudan. There will be no interference 
whatever in your religion.’ ^ ^ 

At this point, one of the Sheikhs present asked whether 
this engagement included the application of the Mohammedan 
Sacred Law. • * 

Cromer replied in the affirmative, which evidently 
cawra great satisfaction.* Continuing hii^speech, his lordship 
^s^d : — 

‘ I am aware that many abuses occurred under the old 
Egyptian rigitm in the Sudan. No Law Courts worthy of 
the name existed, taxes were heavy in amount, and illegal 
exactions in excess of taxes were of frequent occifrfence. 
You nSed be under no fear that these abuses will be re- 
{>eated. Yop doubtless have heard that the Egyptian 
Government of the present d^ is animated by a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that* existing in former times. I trust 
before long it will b^ possible for the Sirdar to institute 
some simple Law Courts in which equal justice will be dis- 

’ In his Report for 1899, Lord Cromer remarks : — 

* I take this opportunity of mentio'huig t&at the promise which 1 made to the 
assembled Notables on the occasion of my Acent virit to Omdunnan, to the effect 
that the Sacred Law of Islam would be treated with respect, <foes not in any way 
tie the hands of the Government ip dealing with this matter. The Sheria is applied 
in Egypt, but slavery, if not dead, is moribund.’ , 
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tributed to . all, rich and poor ’alike. You will, of course, 
have to pay taices, but they will be moderate in amount and 
fixed according to 'ancient custom, which is very similar in 
all Moslem countries. You may feel Mure that, when one* 
yoir have paid the amounts legally due, no furthei' irregular 
exactionsr will be made. A few English officers will, be 
resident in each district in order to ensure stt:<ct compliance 
with these principles. 

‘ You must not, however, expect the Government to do 
everything for you, but must also bestir yourselves. I trust 
you who are men of influence will use that influence in the 
cause of order and tranquillity, and especially that you will 
encourage those with whom you are brought in contact to 
resume the cultivation of Aeir fields, which now can be 
carried on without fear of molestation. I hope before I 
come here again that it will be possible for the Sirdar to 
have allowed you to return to your old homes in the town 
of Khartum, which before long will be greatly improved. 

‘I beg you to remember these words which 1 have spoken 
and to repeat them to your countiymen. You may feel assured 
that they truly represent the principles whereby the Sis^ar in 
the future will be gpided in tite administration of the Suo^n.’ 

Lord Cromer’s address was listened to with great atten- * 
tion by the Sheikh^, who frequently gave expression to their 
approval. It is a sufficient indication of die spirit in which 
Great Britain undertakes her responsible task in the Sudan 
and of the paternal character of the new regime. The Mixed 
Tribunals of Egypt are to have no jurisdiction either in 
the reconquered territories or at Suikin.* ‘ The, Sirdar alone ’ 
is the administrative formula. 

1 Sir John Scott, in a letter to The Times^ dat«^ 20th January 1899, points out 
the original limits of the Mixed Tribunals. These^r he states, * wcre^lixed at the 
opening of those Tribunals by Decree ; and Aswj(n wrts settled as the farthest 
northern limit their jurisdiction. This Decree was pronitulgated, and became 
law ; it was never the subject of protest by the Powers who founded the Courts, 
and was followed In one decision of the Coiirt of Appeal of the Mixed Tribunals. 
As these Tribunals have only three cunlres — Alexandria, Cairo, and Mansura : all 
in Lower £gypt«--^if is impossible to give them jurisdiction beyond Egypt Proper: 
and the reservation is excellent.' ^ 

A new Judicial system must be created before the country can be entered by 
Europeans. 
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•At the invitation and on the^ proposal of Lord Kitchener, Gordon 
the British public subscr^ied in a few months *the *sum ofaSSg?* 
£) 1 00,000, and more, for the institution* at Khartum of a 
British College, as a 4 pledge that the memory of Gordon is 
still alive^mong us, and that his aspirations are at lengtl) to 
^ realized. . . . Our system,’ says the Sirdar, itS founder, 
in his identic letter to the newspapers, ‘ would need to* be 
gradually builf up. We should begin by teaching the sons 
of the leading men, the heads of villz^es and the heads of 
districts. . . . The teaching, in its early stages, would be- 
devoted to purely elementary subjects, such as reading, 
writing, geography, and the English langu^e. I^ter, and 
after these* preliminary stages had been passed, a more 
advanced course would be instituted, including a training in 
technical subjects, specially adapted to the requirements of 
those who inhabit *the Valley of the Upper Nile. The 
principal teachers in the Collie would be British, and the 
supervision of the arrangements would ‘be vdfeted in the 
Governor-General of the Sudan. I need not add that there 
would be no interference with the religion of the people.’* 

The wstem of teaching will follow on the lines of the 
Hig^ Primary Schools at AswAn and Wadi Haifa. Arabic 
,jv4ll be the basis of instruction. * 

All the Foreign Missions which formerly were engaged in Missioi^ 
missionary enterprise in the Sudan have ‘made proposals to 
renew or extend their work ; but it is understood that these 
projects have not met with much encouragement. .T4ieir 
time ha^ not yet come. In the extremely delicate task of 
pacifying the Sudan, missionaries might do more harm than 
good, unless their propaganda were wholly abandoned. 

’ For some time to come, the greatest tact and forbearance The Slave 
will be necessary, in ortfer to avoid the risk of stirring up “ * 
religious tanaticism,or facial antipathy. British promises to 
Sudanese tribes-have been broken or evaded so often in the 
. past, that it will take some Jime to restore conBdence in the 
pledged word which elsewhere is Jield equivalent to our bond. 

^ The * Gordon Memorial Institute ’ would, in my opinion, have been a more 
appropriate name. But this by the way. 
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In particular, the greatest •circumspection will be required 
in all ihatters afTecting the institution of slavery and in all 
measures dealing with the slave-traders. Even Gordon, the 
scourge of the slavers, knew how to be ^tolerant on occasions ; 
and Baker, who first took up this task of Sisyphus, only* 
afterwardis came to recognise the fact, that the extirpation 
of the Slave Trade must be a gradual, organicT process. • IiT' 
a word, since slavery is indigenous, you nftist find some 
means to replace what you destroy, before you begin to 
undermine the foundations of social order in the Sudan. 
The zealous Abolitionists of England must be content to 
leave their cause in the hands of English officers and 
gentlemen, whose knowledge of local conditions and whose 
responsibilities to the State render them the best judges of 
what is possible and what is not, pending a new order of 
things which shall make the buying and selling of human 
beings not only ill^^ but also without profit. Until that 
time comes; the *Drdinary police-measures and the semi- 
military Administration should be sufficient and strong 
enough to supervise and control domestic slavery in the 
Sudan ; whilst the Anglo-Egypfian Government can be 
trusted to wage a holy war against the professional ;.'ave- 
hunters, as against 'all other disturbers of law and order.^' .1 ^ 

^ Lord Cromer, in bis Report for 1S99, refers ftt some length to the question of 
slavery. The following passages occur among his remarks : 

* With the reconquest of the Sudan, a new chapter in the history of anti-slavery 
operations begins. It has at last been found possible to strike a decisive blow at 
the maih prop which holds up the institution of slavery. So long as slave-raiders 
were free to roam about those provinces in Central AfVica from which^the slaves 
have heretofore been principally drawn, it was hopeless to expect that the supply 
could altogether be cgt off. Means would always be found for transporting cap* 
tured slaves to their ultimate destinations. These provinces have now fallen 
under the influence of an European P^Wcr, and, moreover, of that Power which, 
more than any other, has been distinguished for Iflie teal and interest which it has 
displayed in the anti-slavery cause. It would be^ifiicuU to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this achievement in connection with the effect which must ultimately 
be produced on slavery as an institution. What has heilkofore been the chief 
recruiting ground for slaves is now closed ^to the slave- raider. I do not say that . 
slave-hunting operations will now no longer be possible, nor that all channels for 
the transport of slaves from the centre of Africa to the coast will be closed. Such, 
unfortunately, is not the case. Other provinces are still open to the slave-raider. 

It is well-known that an active Trade in Slavas exists between Wadai and tfie 
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•Article XI of the Anglo-£|fyptian Agreement of 1899 
distinctly states that ‘tlje importation of slaves into the 
Sudan, as also their exportation, is absolutely prohibited ; 
Provision shall be made by Proclamation for the enforce- 
ment of .this R^;ulation.’ And Article XII upholds, the 
^^russels Act of 1890 in regard to the importiftion, sale, 
and manufacture of fire-arms and munitions, etc. * 

During thd Dervish rule, the Slave Trade flourished 
throbghout the Sudan. Major (now Colonel Sir Reginald) 
N^ing^te, in his standard work on Mahdiism, stated ( 1 890) ;• 
‘ The main collecting depdts, in addition to Omdurman, are 
Kalabat, Beni Shangul, and El Fasher, where there are latgje 
slave-markets. Those collected at Kalabat are for the 


most part Abyssinians ; while those at El Fasher [Darfur] 
are generally captured in the raids made on the surrounding 
tribes. Beni Shangul is the collecting-station for Dar Bertat, 
Roseres, and Dar Fazokl. From these three stations slaves 
are sent in ^angs to ail parts of the Sudkn. The principal 
Slave market is, of course, in Omdurman.’ (p. 478.) 

All this systematized slave-trading and organized slave- 
raiding will be summarily* suppressed by the Anglo-Egyptian 
GoyS^ment And that, a^r all, is what most people 
^modate with the Slave Trade, apart from the iniquitous 
export Traffic,^ which is its worst feature, and which can now 

coast lying between* Tripoli and Alexandria. The Trade is fostered by the 
followers of Sheikh Senussi. At the same time, having regard to the blow 
which has now been struck, and to the further fact that the whole, or th^ greater 
part, of Africa appears to be gradually falling within the sphere of influence of 
some one%r other European Power, it is not too much to say that, for the first 
time in the history of anti-slavery operations, there seems to be some real prospect 
of final and ^ompfete success. Time will, without doubt, %e required ; but it is 
» permissible to hope that, under the influ^ces now at work, the next generation 
will see the almost entire extinq)ion of the institution of slavery. Although there 
is every rea|on to hope and believe that the Slave Trade in the Sudan is a thing 
of the past, domestic slc^^ery will probably continue to exist for some while to 
(Some. . . . Kitchener is obviously in a far stronger position for deal- 

ing with this question than was the case with General Gordon fifteen years ago. 

• It is, however, one of great difficulty^ and will require very careful treatment. I 
am not at present prepared to discuss it. 4^1 1 can say is that the importance of 
the subject is fully recognized, but that any hasty or prematufo action is much to 
deprecated.’ 

^ Slaves were taken to the pfed Sea ports, where Arab merchants purchased 
them, in exchange for lead, Eliminate, etc., and shipped them to Arabia* , 
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be stopped at the sources of Ciupply — so far as any organized 
Traffic is concerned. Fashoda <jffers a valuable post for 
observation in those respects.^ 

With the entire basin of the Nile under a united, if not 
yeV uniform system of, Government, with railways jand com- 
municati^s growing up under a strong Administration, it, 
will in time be possible to deal effectively ‘and compre- 
hensively with the question of slavery and tlfe Slave Trade. 
The timid attempts, at evasion rather than at repre&ion, 

• made in British East Africa are, perhaps, not very re- 
assuring to those who hold — and justly hold — that Great 
Britain is shirking her mission of giving freedom to all who 
claim the protection of her flag : but our tinkering policy at 
Zanzibar is not likely to commend itself to the Sirdar, who 
is strong enough to carry through what in his judgment he 
may consider opportune and r^ht, if only as"the founder of 
a College dedicated to the memory of Gordon and pledged 
to uphold Gbrdon% aspirations. 

Commumca- Colond Stewart, in the concluding Remarks on Slavery, 
in his Report on the Sudan,* stated : ‘ When all, however, is 
done that can be done, I look with more hope on the opening 
up of the country, and in the extension of legitimate trjSt% to 
bring slavery to an'end than on the most stringent TreatL"*, 
that can be devised ; and I am convinced no instrument will 
be more effective fn bringing about this result than a rail- 
way bringing Khartum within an easy distance of the Sea.' 
Thai, J;oo, is the opinion of all experts : rapid and easy com- 
munications, but, above all, legitimate commerce^ The 
Slave Trade in itself does not pay. All slave-routes are 

* Fashoda was one of the best, if not the best, of the stmtegie points from 

which the Slave Trade of the Upper coold be held in check ; but the Egyptian 
Governors at that station too often connived at thi Traffic, thus rendering abortive 
many of Baker’s efforts at its suppression. Goidon, therefore, established at 
Sobat, a short distance above Fashoda, a station to^fulhl the functions of the 
latter. • 

* Cf. Colonel Stewart’s Remarks on S||ivery, in his Htp&rt : Egypt, No, 1 1 . 

(1883) page ajf seq. He states principal slave-routes to be: ’(i) Obetd- 
Dongola ; (2) Omshanga>Dongola ; f3) Kubb^-Assiut ; {4) Khartum>Debba ; (S) 
Obeid-Debba; (6) Kassala-Suikin-Massawa ; (7) Wadai-Murzuk-Tripoli ; (8) 
Berber-Sudkin ; (9) Berber-Korosko.* • 
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trade-routes in Africa^ ; but*rjulways are pioneers of 
mate commerce. • • 

The railway from Egypt Proper to Khartum is advancing 
.^t the rate of 200 yafds daily ; and it is expected to reach 
the metropolis of the Sudan in November 1 899. A railway 
,.->om Khartugi to the Red Sea Coast — probably •via Abu 
Haraz, Kedar^f, and Kassala — is projected. Th^ first 
section (to Abu Haraz) may be built in 1900, so as to tap 
the ricli grain-supplies of Kedaref. And, as regards the , 
proposed extension southwards to Uganda, it cannot be 
doubted that, should the necessity arise, such a railway would 
be built, in order to connect the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan with 
British East Africa.® By the beginning of 1900, there will 
be one continuous line of rail — ^although, unfortunately, with 
a break of gauge at JLuxor — between Khartum and Alex- 
andria ; and that, after all, is the prime essential. Once the 
sudd is broken up, a clear passage can easUy be •maintained 
(as it was in iSordon’s time), by which river-communication 
will be possible throughout the year, as far south as Lado- 
Dufli (Fola rapids).* Over one-third of flie railway through 
British East Africa — Mombasa (Kilindini) to the Victoria 
Nyarfea — is already built ; and its completion is promised 
iar^ree years’ time. But between Uganda and, say, Lado, 
on the White Nile, only a railway can bridge the interrupted 
communications.*# 

* C/, ‘The Development of Afnca’ (Chapter VI — ‘The Traffic in Slav^^’> 
in which this ^ndamental principle is established by me. * 

^ In the |gieantime» and for some years to come, the free waterway between 
Khartum and Fashoda, open at all seasons, will suffice. When British rule is 
consolidated, a rail^Y^y may become a necessity. In that ^rase, the proposed 
Cape-to*Cairo sailway would be a valuable connecting link ; and, should Germany 
^•operate, and build also a tributary line to Ae East Coast, it might even pay the 
immense cost of construction, at s^e dbtant date. At present, however, com- 
mercial intercotirse between Biilish East Africa and British Central Africa is 
sufficiently served by the natftral communications, in the path a( which there are 
no obstructive fiscal barriers, in view of Art. VIXI of the Anglo-C^rman Con- 
vention of 1890 and Arts. II and IV of the &rlin Act of iSSs, whhdi make adequate 
provision for exemption of dues and freeaom of transit, supra^ p. 4x2 seq,) 

’ Cf. the section dealing with the River Nllef ns/ra, pp. 7-12. • 

^ As regards communications between Lado and Fashoda, Lord Cromer's 
for 1899 contains the following information : — 

‘ Exploration beyond the point where the Sobat effects its junc^on with the 
2 E * 
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Commereua It wwe premature to speak of commercial development 
eve opmen administrative stability afford an adequate 

guarantee for the investment of capital. British capital, which 
fought shy even of Egypt, is now clarftouring at the gates 
of the Sudan. That is the way of British capital. ‘ The 
Sirdar aldne ’ has attracted it. 

• - - 

Nile is greatly impeded by the dense tangled mass of vegetation known by the 
name of the sudd.” The sudd is encountered as far down-stream as* Abba 
^Island, but it never impedes the main channel of the river below the junctioi^of 
the Sobat. . . . 

* Immediately after the occupation of Fashoda» last September, a gun<boat was 
sent up the Bahr-el-Ghazal to within a short distance of Meshra>er*Rek. Almost 
the entire journey was made through a vast marsh, though there are occasional 
patches of dry land. A second reconnaissance, made six weeks later, showed 
the Bahr-ebGhazal channel to be completely blocked by the sudd from a point 
15 miles north of the junction of the Bahr-el-Arab. 

*Thc gun-boats failed to penetrate up the Bahr-cl-Jebef, which is the main 
branch of the White Nile. It was blocked by sudd almost at its mouth. Natives 
report that the ^lock et^tends for a long distance, and that open water is only 
reached a few miles north of Shambeh. A reconnaissance up the Bahr-cl-Zeraf 
proved more successful. The gun-boats reached, though with diflicuhy, a point 
some 195 miles from its n^uth (approximately, latitude 70** 35'), whence the trees 
of the White Nile (Bahr-el-Jebel) could be observed some 8 to 10 miles distant. 
The work of cutting through the mass of sudd separating the two rivers would 
have been a most labori<m8 operation, necessitating special appliances. 'N^subse* 
quent reconnaissance showed the nav^tion cf the Bahr-ebZeraf to have 
much more difficult, owing to the fall of the river. . . . 

*A reconnaissance up the Sobat showed this river to be a good navigable 
stream. At a distance of 212 miles from its junction j^ith the White Nile it 
becomes two rivers, that flowing from the east Mng called the Adura (and in its 
upj 3 ^ reaches the Baro), whilst the southern river, shown on the maps as the Juba 
River, is locally known as the Pibor. Reconnaissances were made up the 
Adura for a distance of 30 miles. According to native report, it is navigable for 
a considerable distance further. This was the route taken by iht Marchand 
Mission on its returfl journey, A reconnaissance was also made up the Pibor for 
a distance of 75 miles, at which poin^further navigation became in1^>ossible. The^ 
general character of the country between Fog Sobat to within 10 miles of the 
junction of the Sobat, Adura, and Pibor Rivers may be described as an immense 
alluvial plain, swampy near the river banks, with*fiat j^rassdand beyond stretching 
to the horison. Not a sign of a hiQock is to be seen anywhere. The landscape, is, 
however, varied by extensive woods, which come down to the water’s edge where 
the banks are firm. The current is aboet 2| miles an hour. The depth is over 
20 feet throughout. The width ofalhe river is from 1 50 to 200 yards. A fortifie<l 
post has been established at Nasser (a former Egyptian station), some 180 miles 
up the Sobat from its mouth, and 30 miles down-stream of the junction of the 
Pibor with thg Adura.* • • 
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The Sudan will absorb oAaiis of capital ; aiid in time, 
under a stable Governmant, some return may be yielded. 

But the Egyptian Sudan is not a secoitd India. It is a 
^lesert. • 

Darfur formerly had some trade with the Sudan— a tride 
in ivory and ^slaves — but in itself it possesses nothing, to 
create an exjx>rt-trade. The Bahr el-Ghazal is rich in 
natural resources ; but it is a very unhealthy region. 
K^rdofa'h is a wilderness. Sennar, and the valleys of the 
Blue and White Niles, although malarious and unhealthy, 
offer certain attractions to capitalists ; but south of Sennar, 
there can be no question of commercial development for 
some time to come.’ 

Although the trade of the Egyptian Sudan was estimated 
in 1883 at £ 2 ,poo,Oi>o, it was nearly all illicit gain. The 
.Sudan always cost Egypt money — fully .>^200,000 a-year — 
except for a brief period during Gordon’s Governor-General- 
ship, when thq Sudan Budget was made to balance somehow, 
on f>aper. Dongola was the only Province that really paid 
its way, even under Ismail^s corrupt r^gi^. The so-called 
Island of Argo and certain districts south of the Cataract 
region are fertile and valuable ; and tlje Province, once 
fi<0fhilated and irrigated, should yield a rich return. 

The fundamental fact, which never shqpld be forgotten, A T V g ^igj 
is, that the Egyptian Sudan is Egypt’s India — a Tropical 

^ The * Equatorial Province/ which falls within the sphere of British East 
Africa, is, on the other hand, a valuable region. The eastern district^ jneld 
ivory, ostri<^ feathers, oil, etc. The western districts yield ivory, indianibber, 

}>alin*oil, skins, etc. Formerly, all the trade of the Equatorial Province was a 
(sovernment monopoly. The total trade of the whole of Central Africa is not 
worth 17 millions Sterling, even on the most liberal estimate. The trade of the 
1£gyptian Sudan formerly comprised the following products — gum, ivory, ostricli 
feathers, tamarind, senna, hides, iJhtta-percha, honey, dkura (a kind of millet), 
salt (local trade and currency), ahinoceros horns, indigo (small quantity), musk, 
palm-oil, and a vegetable faPused in scents. This list is taken from the Report 
(p.* 22 ) of the late Colonel Stewart, who added: *A11 the districts south of 
Khartum, between the Niles, and also about Karkoj and Kedaref [in Dar Sennar], 
are celebrated for their corn-growing capacity, and may be said to be the granary 
of the Sudan.* This is true to-day : and, doubtless, a railway from Khartum to 
Kedaref (a district claimed by Menelik, but one to which the Egyptian Govem- 
mens has prior and better rights) «will be the result. The fertile country of 
Meroc Island, between the Atbara and Blue Nile, will thus be opened up. 
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Dependency. It is a colon^ 6f exploitation rather than of 
settlement : because Eg)rptians tiiemselves do not thrive 
in the Sudan, in ^^hich they are no more at home than we 
ourselves are in Egypt, or than are tHb people of Northern^ 
Prince jn Algeria. Economically speaking, the Sudan, 
in arelatien to Egypt, is subject also to mych the same 
reservations and restrictions, mutatis muta^s, as those 
which differentiate and .separate Northern from Southern 
Queensland. The Sudan, but sparsely inhabited by natural 
and semi-civilized peoples, is to Egypt merely a field for 
political expansion and commercial enterprise. At be.st, 
it is a colony of exploitation, in which a moderate amount 
of capital may be usefully employed. 
ib the wake of But, in a political sense, the int^rity of her Sudan De- 
the British Raj pg„jgjjj.y jg ^ jq Egypt as the i/itegrijty of Ireland is 

to us. No hostile Power can be tolerated within its gates. 
The suiTouiiding ^eserts and the sea round off the unity of 
her dominion. , 

The expansion of Egypt — under her natural Protector, 
the Mistress of thS Seas — must .follow in the wake of the 
British Raj. 

Fruitfulness and riches grow up in the path of thetAi.r 
Britannica. 

The Renaissance of Egypt has dawned. 
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i DOMINATION OF THE NILE VALLEY 

I N the concluding words of his Report for 1899, Lord Reh»baaation 
Cromer remarks : 

‘ For many years past, those who have been in any 
degree responsible for the management of Egyptian affairs 
have kept promineptly before their eyes the desirability of 
accomplishing two main objects. One of these was to 
occupy Khartum. The other was to store the waters of 
the Nile, ^uring the past year, the fiVst of these objects 
was accomplished, and arrangements were made which 
render the execution of the second * matter of certainty 
within a few years. . . . The year 1898 may, therefore, 
be' said to have been singularly eventful. 

‘ Henceforth, an additional and very important feature 
will be added to the work of Egyptian reform. It will be 
closely allied tp the various issues which cluster round the 
work of rehabilitating the neighbouring Provinces in the 
Sudan. This latter problem presents some special tlifficul* 
ties its own. The artificial obstacles which have, in 
some degree, retarded prr^ress in Egypt will, indeed, be 
wanting* On the other hand, the counti^ is in a far more 
backward condition than the case with Egypt when 
the wofk of reform ^was taken seriously in hand. It can 
scarcely be said that any germs of civilization exist. The 
physical obstades to be overcome are considerable. Neither, 
so far as can be judged^ does the country possess that 
marvellous recuperative power which has done so much to 
facilitate the task of the Egyptian reformer. 

. . . ‘ Time is, abote all things, required. The main 

4S» 
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« * 

condition of ultimate success ^in the task of introducing 
civilization into the Sudan] is, I, venture to think, that 
whatever measures tare taken should be deliberate, and that 
the work of reform should not be huiried. It has taken 
sixteen years to elevate Egypt to its present relative d^ree 
of prospeAy.’* 

•Artificial T^iese words of Lord Cromer — which reach me at the 
obstacles ^loment of writing — happily confirm the views I have ex- 
pressed. The ‘artificial obstacles’ which alone stand between 
• Egypt and the work of reform do not exist south of Wadi 
Haifa. Being artificial, they cannot long withstand the 
organic development of administrative autonomy and political 
unity which now prevail in the Nile Valley. 

Lord Cromer’s The success of the Single Control — or one-man rule — is 
due, in no small measure, to the master-mind of Viscount 
Cromer, who, having formulated a definite policy, has stead- 
fastly pursued it to a logical conclusion, — refusing to be 
hurried, refusihg to* be either cajoled or bullied.^ Had the 
Foreign Office been left to follow its opportunist and vacil- 
lating policy, we might now have l^n tossing on a sea of 
troubled uncertainty. Definiteness of aim and the adapta- 
tion of means to an end are as essential to Foreign Policy 
as is the compass 'to the mariner. We have arrived aK 
our haven: and it remains now to pay the port-dues, after 
Europe has given ul a clean bill of health. , 
vaioc of EgTpt Egypt is the fulcrum of our Foreign Policy. She stands 
about* nfiidway, in Diplomacy and in Naval Stratify, between 
our Eastern and Western Empires. She is the nodaU point 
which adjusts our Foreign Relations and balances our 
Imperial Possessions. In Egypt, therefore, the cpolitical 
equilibrium is most easily disturbed or restored. The 
Colossus that bestrides the isthmus of* Suez necessari^ holds 
* a commanding position. ' < 

Gate of ^ Egypt is the Gate of the East The storm-ridden con-' 

quests of bygone centuries h^ve ravaged the country, 
leaving it immalleable, imnuttable, and dumb. Successive 
Sea-Powers have drained its treasuries and impounded its 

’ Egypt, No. 3 (1899).* ' 
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granaries. The Sea- Power t)f* to-day has com,e to,stay, so 
long as the British Empiijp shall last. , 

Egypt, the Gate of the East, opens orpthe Nile Valley — 
the pathway of empire. British rule dominates the Valley 
of the Nile from its source to its effluence, and, indeed, fsom 
sea to sea. The d^ree of that domination is tl^ measure 
of our rule, graduating, as it does, in a descending scale of 
consolidation :* from an Imperial Protectorate to 5 mere 
Military Occupation on the one hand, and to an Admini- 
strative Occupation on the other. * 

In the Upper Nile Valley, a British Sphere of Influence 
unites the British East Africa Protectorate with the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, which extends between Fashoda 
and Wadi Haifa. British rule in the south and British sea- 
power in the north <^nverge at the gates of Egypt, in which 
a British army is already in possession and British tutelage 
is- recognized. Railways will shortly unite the inland r^ions 
with the marjtime bases. 

A glance at the Table (Na lo) overpage will be 
sufficient to convince ^he most hardened sceptic, that, 
apart from the ‘ artiflcial obstacles * or Intomational fetters 
in Egypt Proper, the Vall^ of the Nile^ is now dominated 
by the Mistress of the Seas. 

It is impossible — clearly impossible, to my mind — fllht, unity 
under these circymstances, an alien Master or an unstable 
Native Government should be tolerated by the Tutelary 
Power in Egypt. The de facto situation must shdrtly 
receive a de jure recognition. Administrative unity must 
correspond with organic unity. A uniform system of 
government must weld together the correlated parts under 
' one recognized and responsible ruler. A British Pro- 
tectorate, or its equivalent, must be proclaimed through- 
out the jftile Vallejr.* * 

• 

* The independence of Abyssinia »» of course, essential to the realization of 
• such a scheme. And, in order to secure this, it would be greatly to the advantage 
of Great Britain to obtain possession of the^French concessions in the Gulf of 
Aden (Tajura Bay, etc.). The Garnik might be given in exchange for these — a 
fair equivldent, amounting to an analogous situation. Both Powers would gain 
by this exchange. 
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The Valley of the Nile* iil surrounded by, deserts and 
encompassed by the sea* It is j^ysically isolated. Other- 
wise, a Sea-Power would have no business there. Egypt 
is a stepping-stone* in the pathway of our Empire, uniting 
the Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean. It^is at t>nce 
the strongest and the weakest link in the chain of our com- 
munications ^ith India and the Far East — the strongest, 
because it is self-supporting ; the weakest, because ft is not 
self^governed. 

Egypt cannot govern herself: she cannot ‘stand alone.’* 

So much is certain. The facts of history attest it She 
has always been ruled or dominated by the Power holding 
the Command of the Sea. She is so ruled to-day. She 
will be so ruled to-morrow. 

Are we tiraoroui of Empire, that we should hesitate to our destiny 
meet our high destiny? I think not If we have not the 
courage of our convictions, at least we jiave tiie conviction 
of our courage. Our hesitation so far has bran caused by 
an honest attempt neither to dispossess the rightful owners 
of the soil nor to usurp 4 he vested intSrests of others, but to 
find another way out of the difficulty. 

There is no other way out. The Ipngest way round is 
not the shortest way home, though we may thereby avoid 
lions in the path. There are lions jilso in the tlncket. 

In the pathway of empire there are always lion.s. 

The shortest way home is the most direct and honourable >905 a . d . ^ 
way. Why should Egypt pay two millions a-year for ’inter- 
nationalism, \yhen we know that some day she must be re- 
leased from. these intolerable fetters? '^'hat question will 
certainly be asked in the year 1905, when the freedom of 
Egypt will be at the disposal of the Pdwer pledged to secure 
it — a faeedom that can only be guaranteed by the Mistress 
.of the Seas, in mflitaiy and administrative Occupation. 

Remember that a clear title and a confident cause may Remember 1 
triumph unopposed 1 And* if troubles come, notwithstanding 
our pacific objects, remember tHht our existence as an Empire 
,depehds on the Command of the Sea, which would be im- 
perilled by the loss of Egypt ! Remember, tqp, that we are 
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the descendants of empire-bjilders, and hold, in trust for 
posterity, a sacred cause. Our Pnx Britannica may claim 
its martyrs before it can secure peace and prosperity for the 
many millions under the British flag sfnd for the countless 
cohorts which are friendly to it. To die in such a cause is 
the birthright of Englishmen. The modern prayer for peace 
at any price I consider to be a sign of degeneracy : Give 
peace iri our time, O Lord, and don’t bother about posterity! 
That is what it amounts to. But until the Millennium- 
dawns, there can be no peace. It has been well said, that 
men should work as if they were to live for ever, and live as 
if they were to die to-morrow. It is with nations as with 
individuals. 

ii PAX BRITANNICA 

Our national My last words must not, however, be a call to arms. 

° Rather would I appeal to that sense of the national honour 
which, once recognized, is never repudiated. Our continu- 
ance in Egypt under false colours is a stain on the flag of 
Nelson, who gave us ^he empire of- the Seas in the hour of 
his death. We know — and if we do not all know it now, 
then my book has t^n written in vain — that we can never 
hope to evacuate Egypt without dishonouring pledges and 
imperilling our Empire. That is our interpretation of the 
Egyptian Question. That, too, is the interpretation I have 
drawn from the complex International Situation, as defined 
in this ‘book. It is the stem logic of accomplished facts. 
The French hold to another version ; but we are not bound 
to accept foreign dictation. We are bound only to respect 
the interests of Europe and the rights of Egypt. And 
Europe, as a whole, does not complain. On the contrary, 
its tacit mandate has never been chaile?iged. • 

International Law is not, however, tBe Justice of the. 
Gods. We may have to buy that in the marts of Diplo- 
macy, so as to secure a l^al tWe to what we in reality 
possess. But we are rich, abd can afford it Elsewhere I 
have shown how the complaisance of Foreign Powers^ may, 
be obtained-^a, forced complaisance on the .part of one 
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Power only. We have maie- our bed, and we must lie on 
it. We all regret the yece.ssity ; but regrets ’are useless : 
the principal thing is to recognize it, and* to accept it as part 
of the ‘ White Man’s Burden.’ 

Our position in Egypt and our world-dominion are, not Our hegemony 
unlike those held by our great Roman prototy^ : and it 
maiy well be,* that a Pax Britannica, supported by marftime 
primacy, shalf follow as a logical consequence. *Certain 
it i^, or would appear, that if we can uphold this hegemony, 
and secure the adherence, even in principle, of the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race, the Gospel of peace and good-will towards 
men — which also is the doctrine of Free Trade — will be 
preached and practised in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Conversely, the disintegration of the British Empire would 
inevitably lead to renewed International rivalries, until the 
Command of ?he Sea fell to the fittest. At present, maritime 
.supremacy is benevolently exercised by Great Britain : but 
it depends in so vital a degree on the pbssessfon of Eg>'pt, 
that, it may be hoped, the Central Powers of Europe — a 
League of Peace — will subscribe also our Pax Britannica. 

The heart of the British Empire beats true, and with a our *ons 
single pulsation. Loyalty to our Queen and Constitution, 
iaith in our pacific mission, and pride of* foce are our highest 
traditions. Stem resolve and unity of purpose justffy^ur 
‘ splendid isolation ’ and guarantee oifr individual, com- 
mercial, and national independence. 

In the words of the late Laureate : 

^ ‘ Britain’s myriad voices call : 

Sons, be wdded, each and all. 

Into one imperial whole, * 

One with Britain* heart and,soul ! 

One life,«one flag, one fleet, one Throne.’ 

It is 'coming — rthis Greater Unity, in the future of the 
British Empire, of which Egypt is the keystone. 

FINIS C6R0NAT OPUS 
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Q 

The Dynasty of Mohammed Ali* 

^ • 


Born. Died. Duration of Ru]f . 


Mohammed Ali . 

1769. 

2 

Aug. 1849. 

1811 to July 1848. 


Ibrahim (Regent) 

1789. 

10 

Nov. 1848. 

July to November 

1848. 

Abbas I. ... 

1813. 

12 

July 1854- 

Nov. 1848 to 12 July 1854. 

Said 

1823. 

18 

Jan. 1863. 

12 July 1854 to 18 

Jan. 1863. 

Ismail .... 

1830. 

2 

Mar. 1895. 

18 Jan. 1863 to 26 

June 1879. 

Taufik .... 

1852. 

7 

Jan. 1892. 

26 June 1879 to 7 

Jan. 1892. 

Abbas II. ... 

1874. 

• 


... 

Since 7 Jan. 1892. 



Line of Succession 

(i) Mohammed Ali 
[Pasha of Egypt]. 



(2) Ibrahim Tussun (4) Said 

[Regent], [died 1816]. [Pasha].* 


(5) Ismail (3) Abbas I. 

[Pasha and^ Khedive]. [Pasha]. 


:6) ISaufik 
^Khedive], 


(7) Abbas II. 

[Khedive]. 

Firman of 37 May 186^ altered the line of Succession to Ismairs family. 
In June z8^, Ismail was appointed * Khedive * by Imp^ia^ Firman. 

2 F 
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Administrative 

Autonomy 


APPENDIX II 
Firmans, etc. 

The principle of Egyptian autonomy was laid down in the 
Separate Act annexed to the Treaty of London of 15th 
July 1840. 

The Treaty itself, after preamble, commenced : 

* Art. I. His Highness the Sultan having come to an agree- 
ment with their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Russias, 
as to the conditions of the arrangement which it is 
the intention of his Highness to grant to Mehemet 
Ali, Conditions which are specified in the Separate 
Act hereunto annexed ; their Majesties engage to 
act in perfect accord,’ etc 

In the Separate Act annexed' to the Convention, the 
following pertinent jxissages occur : 

‘ Art. I. His Highness promises to grant to Mehemet AM, 
for himself and his descendants in the direct line, 
the administration of the Pa.shalik of Egypt. . . . 

‘ Art. V. All the Treaties, and all the laws of the Ottoman 
■ • Empire, shall be applicable to Egypt . . . The 
Sultan consents, that on condition of the regular 
payment of the tribute above-mentibned, Mehemet 
Ali and his descendants shall collect, in thp'name.of ^ 
the Sultan, .and as ihe delegate of His Highness, 
within the Provinces the administration of which 
shall be confided to them, the .taxes and imposts 
l^fally established. It is moreover* understood that, 
in consideration of the i;eceipt of the aforesaid taxes . 
and imposts, Mehemet Ali and his descendants shall 
defray all the expenses of the civil and ipilitary 
administration of Ae said provinces. 
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‘Art. VI. The military itw} naval forces wirich«may be 
maintained by the Pasha of Egypt and Acre, 
forming part of the forces of thfe Ottoman Empire, 
shall always^ be considered as maintained for the 
' service of the State.’ * • 

1 have already referred to Ismail’s Firmans, altering* the 
Order of Succession. This principle and others involving 
the Oi^anic Law of Egypt were embodied in the d^nitive 
. Firman of 8th June 1873, from which I make the following 
excerpts ; — • 

‘ Be it known that we have taken thy request into con- co^idatioa 

. * Firmans 

sideration, and that we have deaded to unite in one single 
Firman all the Firmans and Khats Humayun which, since 
the Firman which granted the Egyptian succession to thy 
grandfather, ^ehemet Ali, have been granted to the 
Khedives of Egypt. ... It is our will that the present 
Firman . . . shall henceforth be executed and respected, 
and shall alsp in future replace the other Imperial Firmans, 
and that in the following manner : 

‘ The order of succes^on to the Gftvemment of Egypt order or 
granted by our Imperial Firman dated the 2nd Rehib-ul- 
ewel, 1257 [Firman of 1841], has been ^p modified that the 
Khediviate of Egypt passes to thy eldest son, and aftqj^ him 
to his eldest son, and in like manner as r^^rds others, that 
is to say, that the succession is to succeed by primogeniture. 

... I have resolved to establish as law that the succession 

• * * 

to the Khediviate of Egypt and its dependencies . . . shall 
pass as^foresaid ... in conformity with the law of primo- 
geniture, to thp eldest sons of future Khedives. . . . 

oivil and financial administration of the country, Administration 
and all interests, material or o^erwise, hre in every respect 
under th^ control of .the Egyptian Government, and are 

^ On 13th July the same Powers* through their representatives at 

London, signed and issued a Protocol intimathig the submission of Mohammed 
' Ali, and their intention to obtain th« adherence of France to the above Con- 
vention« France, on the same day, signed # Convention to that effi^ct : and so 
became a Signatory of the Treaty of London of 15th July i&ia The Great 
Powers a!&d the Porte bound the^^ves to observe the stipulations of the Act, 
which more particularly referred to the passage of the Straits.^ 
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confided, to it, and , . . the Jvhedive of Egypt is authorized 
to make intemjil regulations and ,laws as often as it may 
be necessary. » 

Non-political ‘ He is also authorized to renew and'to contract (without 
interfering with the Political Treaties of my Sublime Porte) 
Conyentiops with the Agents of foreign Powers. 

Loans . . . ‘ The Khedive has complete and entire control over 
the finstncial affairs of the country. He has' full power to 
contract . . .^ in the name of the Egyptian Govefnnient, 
> Any foreign loan, whenever he may think it necessary. 

Troops ‘ The first and most essential duty of the Khedive being 
to guard and defend the country, he has full and entire 
authority to provide for all the means and establishments 
for defence and protection according to the exigencies of 
time and place, and to increase or diminish the number 
of my Imperial Egyptian troops as may be required. 
[Number of troops restricted to 18,000 in Firman of In- 
vestiture of 'I*aufik,‘but increase allowed for defence of the 
Empire.] 

coins^ aajg, . . . ‘ The moneyH:oined in Egypt should be struck in 
my Imperial name ; the flags of the land and sea forces 
will be the same jis the flags of my other troops ; and, 
as r^ards ships of war, ironclads alone shall not be con- 
* struct^ without my permission. 

Perpetuity of . . . ‘ It is in accordance with rny Imperial wish that 
the rules and principles contained in this Firman should 
be for'ever observed and executed, instead of and in place 
of all others contained in my previous Firmans. 

Tribute . . . ‘ Thou wilt also pay great attention^ to remitting 
to my Imperial Treasury, every year, without dBlay,*^Hnd 
in its entirety, the fixed tribiffe of 1 50,000 purses.’ 

The Firman of Investiture of zn^ Aug. 18 79, ^granting 
to Taufik Pasha the Khediviate of Egypt, prohibited the 
Khedive from contracting loans without 'the consent of 
existing creditors, and from maintaining more than 1 8,000 
troops, as already mentioned. The only other points to 
be noted are givfflt in the extracts below : — . 

* ' Without iMveJ omitted, since this priirilege was subsequently rescinded. * 
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' The Khedive will be %iU|horized to conjtraci and to commercial 
renew, without interfering with the political treaties of my , 

Imperial Government, nor with its sovereign rights over that 
eountfy, Convention^ with the Agents of Foreign Powers . , . 

These Conventions will be communicated to my Sublime Porte 
before their promulgation by the Khedive)- • 

. . . ‘ The ^ Khediviate cannot, under any pretext or inalienability 
motive, abandon to others, in whole or in part, the privileges righSl*etcf“ 
accorded to Egypt and which are confided to her, and 
which are an emanation of the inherent prerogatives of* 
sovereign right, nor any part of the territory.’* . . . 


, APPENDIX III 

Decree establishing the ‘ Caisse de la Dette publique ' 

2 nd May 1879 * 

We, the Khedive of Egypt, desiHng to take definite Preamble 
and opportune measures for obtaining the unification of the 
different debts of the State and those ^f the Datta Sanieh, 
and also desiring the reduction of the excessive chafes re- 
sulting from these debts, and wishing to bear solemn' tdSfP" 
mony to our fir^ intention to secure every guarantee to all 
persons interested, have resolved to establish a special 
Treasury charged with the r^ular service of the public * 3 ebt, 
and ta appoint to its management foreign Commissioners, 
who at our request will be indicated b^ the respective 
•Ge^mments as fit officials to fill the post to whidi they 
will be appointed by us in th€ quality •of Egyptian officials, 
and und^er the followyig conditions. Having consulted our 
• 

* ^ This restriction was (in the italidjsed pnssages) suhsequently reduced to a right 
of veto (Sawas Pasha to Sir Henry Laya^, A9th July 1879). 

* This passage was, on the represefitations of the British and French Ambassa* 
dors at Constantinople, explained to meaif : * that the present Finnan does not 
restrict Jn anything, except that which is expressly stated, the rights, privileges, 
end prerogatives previously and personally accorded to the Khedives of Egypt.’ 
jf^awas Pasha to Sir H. La^ard, 2 Aug. 1879). 
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BsUblishment 
of the Caisse 


Hypothecated 

Revenues 


Privy Qouncil, we have decjfe^d, and do hereby decree as 
follows . — f , 

Art. I, A Treasury of the Public Debt is established, 
charged with receiving the funds necessary for the 
r interest and redemption of the debt, and with 
, af^lying them to this object exclusively. 

Art. II. The officials, the local Treasuries, or the special 
' Admin»tratlons, after collecting, receiving, or accum- 
ulating ffie revenues specially devoted to the pay- 
' ment of the debt, are or shall be in future chained 

to pay them into the Central Treasury or to keep 
them at the disposed of the Intendants of Public 
Expenditure ^ (‘ Ordonnateurs des D^penses de 
r^tat ’). The Intendants of Public Expenditure 
are, by virtue of the present D^ree,^ bound to pay 
these revenues on account of the State Treasury into 
the Spedal Treasury of the Public Debt, which will 
be cohsidei^ in this respect as a speci,al Trea.sur>'. 
These officials, treasuries, and administrations can 
only procure a valid disc)>arge by means of the 
vouchers which will be delivered to them by the 
s&id ‘ Caiss^ ' of the Public Debt Any other order 
or voucher will not be valid. The same officials, 
treasuries, or administrations will every month send 
to the Minister of Finance a st|itement of the 
receipts or collections made by themselves directly 
or paid in by the receivers of the revenues specially 
assigned to the debt and the payments ma^e into 
the Special Treasury of the Public Debt The 
Minister of Finance will communicate these state* 
ments to the AdmirAstration of the Caisse of the 
Public Debt 

The Caisse of the Public Debt shall receive from the 
Daira Sanieh the oitire sum necessary for the interest 
and redemption of the amount of its unified Debt. 
It slu\/l likewise reicdve the funds for the yearly 


’ The itaiiched pusage is affected ^ Art. 31 yf the Law of Liquidatioh, whicji 
provides for ^pt^becated Revenue being paid direct to the Caisse, 
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payment due to tiiiq English Govwnmgnt, and 
representing the interest on thp Suez Canal 
shares. <’ 

Art. III. If the ‘payments of die revenue assigned to the luufficient and 
debt be insuffident to meet the half-yearly chsw^es, Redone 
the ^special PaUk Debt Department w^l degiand 
from the Treamiry, through t^ inteimediaiy of the 
Minister of Finance, the sum required to t^mplete 
the half-yearly payments; die Treasury will have 
to deliver this sum a fortaif^t before the payments* 
are due. If the funds in hand cemstitute a surplus 
over the amount necessaiy for the payment of the 
interest and the sinking fond, the special Treasur>' 
of the Public Debt will pay this surplus at the end 
of ea^h year to the general Treasuiy of the Ex- 
chequer. The Treasury of the Public Debt will 
submit its accounts, which will be examined and 
repprted upon according to law. 

Art. IV. The suits which the Treasury and its Directors, Actions of 
on its behalf, ac^ng in the naiAe and in the interests to 

of the creditors, mostly of foreign nationality, may the Intnna- 
consider they have to bring against thd financial 
administration represented by the Minister of 
Finance in so far as r^^ards the guardianshijr“Ot“ 
the guarantee of the debt which we have confided to 
the said Treasury, will be brought in the terms of 
their jurisdiction before the new tribunals which, in 
conformity with the agreement entered into with 
the Powers, have been instituted in Egypt 
’'•*^RT.oV. The Commissioners selected as stated above The 
will have the direction o( the special Treasury Qf 
Jthe Public Qebt They will be appointed by us 
for five years, and will sit in Cairo. Thdr functions 
may bcT continued after the five years have expired, 
and in case of th9 death or retaliation of one of 
them the vacancy will be filled by us^in foe manner 
of the original appointment Thty may intrust one 
of foemselves ^ith foe functions of President, and 
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Government 
not to diminish 
yield of hypo- 
thecated taxes 


e 

nor to contract 
new loans, 
tvithout consent 
of Vai$se 


Uie latter will notify hismomination to the Minister 
of Finance. , 

Art. VI. The c*st of exchange, insurance, and convey- 
ance of specie abroad, as well as** the commission for 
the payment of the coupons, will be borne by the 
G<^emment The Directors of the Treasury will 
come to a previous arrangement mth ^e Ministers 
Vsf Finance with r^;aid to all these operations, but 
the Minister will decide whether the despsttcH of 
these sums is to be effected in specie or fay letters 
of exchange. 

Art. VII. The Treasury will not be allowed to employ 
any funds, disposable or not, in operations of credit, 
commerce, industry, etc. 

Art. VIII. The Government will nqt be^able, without 
an agreement with the majority of the Commis- 
sioners directing the Treasury of the Public Debt, 
to eil^t in any of the taxes specially, devoted to 
the Debt any dianges which m^ht result in a 
diminution of the revenue, from these taxes. At 
the same time the Government may farm out one 
or several of these taxes, provided that the contract 
entered into insure a revenue at least equal to that 
already existing, and may also conclude Treaties of 
Commerce mtroducing modifications jn the Customs 
duties. 

AtlT. IX. The Government undertakes not to issue any 
Treasury Bonds or any other new bonds, and wt to 
contract any other loan of any nature whatsoever. 
Thb same engagement is entered into in the netme* 
of the Dalra Sanieh? Nevertheless, in case the 
Government, from ui^ent national reasons^ should 
find itself placed under the necessity of having^ 
recourse to credit, it may do so within ^e limits of 
strict necessity, and without doing anything to 
affa:t ^le empk^meet of the revenues set apart for 
the Treasury of the Public Debt, or to cause, their 
diversion from their destifiation. These totally^ 
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exceptional loans caAi only be contracted ^fter an 
agreement on the subject with the .Commissioners 
directing the Treasury. - ' 

Art X. In order »diat the anangements stated in the 
preceding article shall not place obstacles in «the 
way of the Administration, the ' Govemi^ent {nay 
open a running-account with a bank to facilitate its 
payments by means of anticipations, to be regulated 
*in accordance with the 3reai^s receipts. The debit 
or credit balance will be settled at the end of eacH • 
year. This current account must never be over- 
drawn during the year by more than 50,000,000 fr. 

Done at Cairo, the 2nd of May, 1876. 

ISMAIL. 


APPENDIX IV 

Decree of \st May 1883 promulgating 
The Org.\nic Law of Egypt 

• Nous, Khedive d’I^gypte, 

d^:cr6tons : 

Titre Premier 

Article Premier. II est institu^ : . 

I** l 7 n Cons^il provincial, dans chaque Moudirieh ; 

2® Un Conseil 14 gislatif ; 

’’f®*Un6 Assembl6B g^drale j 
4® Un Conseil d'Etat. 

Titre II 

Des CoHseifs provindaux 

Art. II. Le Conseil provinciftl peut voter des contribu- 
tions OKtraordinaires k ^tablir en Vue de d^penses d’utilit^ 
p^blique int^ressant la *Moudirieh. Les d^lib^^tiotis du 
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Conseil^ provincial, en cett^ tnatiire, ne sont definitives 
qu’apr^s avoir |‘e9U la sanction du jGrt>uvemement. 

Art. III. L’avfs prealable du Conseil provincial est 
necessaire dans les que^ons suivanteS: : 

Changements pn^pos^s k la cianconscription du terri- 
toir^ de 1 ^ Mou^rieh et des vilk^^es ; 2^ Direction des voies 
de communication par terre ou par eau et travaux d’irfiga- 
tion ; 's** EtaUissem^it, changement ou suppression des 
foires et marches dans la Moodirieh ; 4*> 1 ^ ob}ets sur 
* lesquels ii pourra £tre appeie & donner son avis en vertu des 
lois, ddcrets ou r^glements ; 5^ Les questions sur lesquelies 
il est consult^ par TAdministration. 

Art. IV. Le Conseil provincial peut donner son avis : 
I® sur les travaux de route et de navigation, d’irrigation 
et de tous autres objets d’utilite pufalique, int^ressant la 
Moudirieh ; 2<* sur les acquisitions, alienations, echanges, 
construction et reconstruction des edifices et ba.timents 
destines i la Moudirieh, aux tribunaux, aux 4>risons ou i 
d’autres services speciaux de la Moudirieh, ainsi que sur les 
changements de destination de ces.edifice.s. 

Art. V. Le Conseil provincial peut emettre spontane* 
ment d^ voeux syr les questions interes.sant le progr^s de 
I’instruction publique et de I’t^iculture, tels que dessechb- 
fflent des marais, amelioration des cultures et ecoulement 
des eaux, etc., etc • 

Art. VI. Un Conseil provincial ne peut .se reunir que s'il 
a 4 {e* convoque par le Moudir, en vertu d'un Decret d^er- 
minant I’epoque et la duree de la reunion. Les Conseils 
provinciaux doiyent etre r^unis au moins ui]ie fois par an. 
Au jour indique pour la reunion du Conseil previncttJ; 
Moudir donnera lecture de fordonnance de convocation, 
cevra des conseillers nouveUement eiqs le serment ^e fideiite 
i Notre Personne et d’dbeissance aux lois du pays, ft 
declarera, en Notre Nom, ila session ouvAte. Le Conseil 
provincial est preside par le Moudir qui a voix deliberative. ' 
L’li^eniei:^ pn chef de la Moudirieh assiste aux seances 
avec voix dt^ibeiative. • 

Art. VII. ^Les seances du Conseil provincml ne sont pas 
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publiques. II ne peut d^b^rer que si la moiti^ plys un au 
tnoins des conaeillers sont presents. , 

Art. VIIl. Tout acte ou toute d^Ub'Tation d’un Conseit 
provincial relatifs des c^jets qui ne sont pas l^alement 
compris dans ses attributicms, sont nuls et de nul efTet. • La 
nullity en sera prononcde paf la Commisricm sp^j^le pr^ue 
k Tart. 52 de la prdsente led. 

Art. IX. 'foute d^libcbation prise hors de la Nunion 
l^ale *du Conseil est nulle de plein droit. Le Moudir 
declare la reunion ill(^ale, prononce la nuUit^ des actes dt • 
prend toutes les mesures n^cessaires pour que I’assembl^ se 
s6pare imm^iatement. Les memteas des Conseils pro- 
vinciaux peuvent se pourvoir devant le Ministre de 
I’lntdrieur contre la decision du Moudir. 

Art. X. II, est interdit 4 tout Conseil provincial de se 
mettre en communication avec d’autres Conseils provinciaux 
et de faire ou de publier aucune proclamation ou adresse. 

Art. XL. La dissolution d*un Conseil provincial ne peut 
dtre prononc^e que par Ddcret rendu sur la proposition de 
Notre Conseil des Mini^tres. Dans de cas, il est proc6dd 
4 de nouvelles Elections dans le ddlai de trois mois 4 dater 
du jour de la dissolution. ^ * 

• Art. XII. Les Monbres Ddl^^ds au Conseil l^slatif 
dont il va dtre parl 4 au Titre IV sont choisis dans le selTT 
des Conseils prq^nciaux. 

Titre HI 

Composition des Conseils Provinciaux 

• ^ 

■ ' Ar t. XI I L Le nombre des Conseillers provinciaux est 

ddtermind ainsi qu'il suit : * • 

Gharbjeh, 8 ; Menc^ufieh, 6 ; Dakahlieh, 6 ; Charkiefa, 6 ; 
Bdhdra, 5 ; Ghizeh, 4 ; Gallioubieh, 4 ; Beni-Souef, 4 ; 
Fayoum, 3 ; Minieh, 4 ; Siout, y ; G^i^hdh, 5 ; Keneh, 4 ; 
Esneh, 4. • 

L’election des ConsdUlers pfoviadanx se.ftxa dans les 
formea et conditions prescrites par la Loi dlectorale {xo* 
ihulgude 4 la date de £e jour. 
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Art». Xiy. Nul ne sera^ Atgible au Conseil provincial 
s’il n’a trente cans r^volus, s’il n« sait lire et ^rire, s’il ne 
paie, depuis deux iuis au moins, cinq mille piastres par an 
d’impdt fonder k la Moudirieh et s’il n’est inscrit sur la liste 
^lectorale depuis cinq ans au moins. 

Art, iCV. Les fonctionnaires et les militaires en activity 
ne pourront fitre nomm^ membres des Conseils provindaux. 

Art. XVI. Nul ne peut ^re membre de plusieurs Conseils 
provindaux. 

Art. XVII. Les membres des Conseils provindaux sont 
nomm^s pour six ans ; ils sont renouvel^ par moiti6 tous les 
trois ans et sont inddiniment r^^ligibles. Les membres 
sortants sont d^sign^ par tirage au sort 

TITRE IV ‘ 

I?u Conseil Ugislatif 

Art. XVIII. Aucune loi, aucun ddxet portant r^glement 
d’ Administration publique, ne sera promulgu^, sans avoir ^t^ 
prdilablement pr6serii^ pour avis au Conseil 16gislatif. Si le 
Gouvemement ne s’arrdte pas ii^cet avis, il notiBera au 
Conseil fes motifs de sa decision. L'e?fposition de ces motifs- 
ne peut donner lieu k aucune discussion. 

Art. XIX. Le^ Conseil l^slatif pourra provoquer la 
presentation par le Gouvemement de prejets de lois ou 
decrets portant r^glement d’Administration publique. 

Ar*t. XX. Tout Egfyptien peut Nous adresser une 
petition. Les petitions, envoyees au Presiclent du ‘Conseil 
legislatif, seront^ apr^s examen par ce Consdl. rejetee.s ou 
prises en consideration. Les jpetitions prises en considefSIttOfS*^^* 
sont envoyees poui* telles suites que de droit au Ministre 
competent qui devra inibrmer le,. Conseil de.la suite 
donn^e. * , 

Art. XXL Toute petition ayant pour objet des droits et 
des interets personnels serR rejttee si elle ressort 4 la com- 
petence .Tribunaux oil si elle n’a ete prealablement 
adressee k I’autorite administrative competente. • 

Art. X;JI[H. Le Budget General des recettes et des 
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d^penses devra Stre communique au Conseil legislatif le 
premier decembre de chaque-'annee. Le Cohseii pourra 
emettre des avis et des voeux sur chaque /Jiaputre du Budget. 
Ces avis et ces ve^ux seront transmis au Ministre des 
Finances qui devra, le cas ech^ant, motiver le rejet des pro- 
positions du Conseil. Cette motivatkm ne peut donner lieu 
4 aucune discussion. 

Art. XX I If. Le service du Tribut, celui de la» Dette 
PubHque et gen^ralement toutes charges ou obligations 
resultant de la Loi de Liquidation ou de conventions inter* , 
nationales, ne peuvent Stre Tobjet d'aucune discussion ni 
d’aucune expression de vceu. 

Art. XXIV. En tous cas, le Budget sera rendu ex^cutoire 
par D^cret, sur la proposition de Notre Conseil des Ministres 
avant le 25 D<5ceml}re de chaque ann^e. 

Art. XXV. Le compte g^n^ral de I’administration des 
Finances, rendu pour I'exercice 4coul4, sera pr4sent4 chaque 
ann^e au Conseil l^islatif, pour avis oil observations, au 
moins quatre mois avant la presentation du nouveau 
Budget. • 

Art. XXVI. Le Conseil l^slatif se r^unit les 
Fevrier, Avril, Juin, Aotlf, Octobre et Decembre da chaque 
aanee. La premiere convocation aura lieu par D^cret. II 
peut en outre etre convoque par Nous, toutes les fdls que-^ 
les circonstanc^ necessiteront sa r^unibn. Les sessions 
sont closes d^s que le Conseil legislatif a epuisd I’examen 
des questions qui lui sont soumises. La dissolution* ‘du 
ConseiU legislatif est^prononcee par Nous. Les Conseils 
provinciaux eilVont, conformement 4 Tart 32 , les nouveaux 
jxiamhres .dei^gues, dans les trois mois quT auivront la dis- 
solution. Les membres p^mianents . conserveront leurs 

fonctions dans le nouveau Conseil, conform^ment 4 Tart. 

• • 

V’ 

* Art. XXVIL Les Ministres prenn^it part aux stances 
du Conseil 14g^slatif et 4 tputes les discussions avec voix 
consultative. I Is peuvent aussi*se faire assister ou repre- 
sentor .dans des questions ispeciales par de hauts fonctiixi- 
flaires de leur Departettient Ministeriel. 
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Art~ XXVIII. Les Mini^res fournissent au Conseil 
14gislatif toute^. les explications qiv'il leur demande dans la 
linute de ses attr ib ati ons. 

Art. XXIX. Ntil ne pent 4tre adfiiis ,aux stances du 
Conseil 14gislatif en dbhors des Ministres et de ceux qui les 
assi^ent q\i les r^nf^sentinit 

Titre V 

Composition du Conseil UgisUuif 

Art. XXX. Le Conseil 14gislatif se compose de trente 
membres, dont un president et deux vice-pr4sidents. Les 
membres du Conseil l^^latif sont permanents ou d41%u4s. 
Les membres permanents du Conseil Idgislatif sont au 
nombre de quatorze, savoir : , 

Le pr^ident, l*un des vice-jx^sidents et douze conseillers. 
Les membres d41^pi4s sont au nombre de seize, dont un 
vice-pr4sidenf. 

Art. XXXI. Le {x4adent est nomm4 directeraent par 
Nous. Le vice-president et les membres permanents sont 
nomm^s par Nous, sur la proposition de Notre Conseil des 
Ministress Les President, Vice-Presidents et membres 
permanents re^oivent une indemnite. Ils ne peuvent etr<e 
revoqu'es de leurs fonctions que par un Decret rendu sur 
la proposition de Notre Conseil des Ministres, 4 la suite 
d’une deliberation prise par le Conseil legislatif 4 la 
majdrite des deux tiers des voix. Si des vacances vien- 
nent 4 se produire par la nomination de membres f>erma- 
nents aux fonctions de Minisbe, il sera jx>urvu 4 leur 
remplacement par la nomination des Ministry sprtantSM**. 

Art. XXXII. Le^ mandat*' des membres dei^ues a une 
duree de six annees. Les membres dei^^es peuvent £tre 
ind^finiment r^^lus. Ils re^qivent une'^indemnit^ de‘ ddplace- 
ment Les seize si^[es d <9 membres d41^u4s sont ainsi 
rdpartis : pmir le Caire, -un ; pour Alexandrie, Damiette, 
Rosette, Suez»^Port-SaXd, Isma^ia et El-Arich, un ; et pour 
chacune dea quatorze provinces; un, 41u par le Conseil 
provincial respectif. L’41edtion deS membres d414gru4s sd 
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fera dans les formes et conditions prescrites par, la loi 
61ectorale promulgu^ 4. la datb de ce jour. iLe membre 
d^l^gu^ qui, au renouvellement trienrrJ de scm Consei 
provincial, sortira de ce Conseil, par le tirage au sort, 
cessera de faire *partie du Conseil l^^islatif. Le Coi^^il 
provincial ^lira k sa place tm autre membre d^l^^^. ,Un 
des vice-pr^idents du Conseil nomm^s par Nous est pris 
parmi les meiiibres d^l^^^s. * 

A^iT.« XXXIII. Le President du Conseil l<^islatif nomme 
les employes formant le personnel n^cessaire pour I’exp^di* • 
tion des affaires. 


Titre VI 

£>£ PAssembUe ginA'ole 

Art. XXXfv. Nul impdt nouveau, direct, fonder ou 
personnel, ne pent d:re 4tabli en £g 3 rpte, sans avoir 
discut^ et vot6 par 1* Assemble gdi6ral& * 

Art. XXXV. L* Assemble g4n4rale doit 6tre consult^ 
pour avis : Sur tout emprunt public ; Sur la construc- 

tion ou la suppression de tout canal et toute ligne de chemin 
de fer traversant plusieurs Moudiriehs ; Sur la dlassifica- 
tien g^n^rale des terres du pays, au point de vue de Timpdt 
foncier. 

Le Gouvemeiqent devra faire connaltre k I’Assemblde les 
motifs pour lesquels, le cas ^hdant, il n’aurait pas tenu 
compte de son avis. L’exposition de ces motifs ne* pieut 
donner*lieu k aucune discussion. 

Art. XXXVI. L'Assembl^e gdi^rale ^met son avis sur 
.l«&>qMesti(]ps et projets qui sont soumis k son examen par 
le Gouvernement. Elle peut ^ussi ^nnettre spontan^ment 
des avis et des voeux en toutes mati^res : ^conomiques, 
administratives ou afinanci^res. 

* Le Gouvernement devra faire connattre k TAssembl^ les 
motifs pour lesquels, le cas 4ch4ant, il n’aurait pas tenu 
compte de I’avis ou du vteu expitm^s. L’exppsition de 
motifs ^e peut donner lieu & aucune discussion. 

• Art. XXXVII. Toutfe ddib^ration prise {»r I’AssemMde 
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g4n^ralp en dehors des conditions de la pr^sente loi est 
nulle et de nul effet. 

Art. XXXVI II. Nul ne sera admis aux stances de 
I’Assembl^e g4n4rale en dehors des membr^ de TAssembl^e. 

Art. XXXIX. L.’ Assemble g4n4rale est convoqu4e par 
Nous unB fois au moins tons les deux ans. II Nous 
appartient ^alement de la proroger et de la dissoudre. En 
cas de* dissolution, les nouyelles Elections d^vront avoir lieu 
dans un dBlai de six mois. 

Titre VII 

Composition de 1' Assemble G Morale 

Art. XL. L’Assembl^e gBn^rale est constitu«ie ainsi qu’il 
suit : 

1 ° Les Ministres ; 2 ® Les Pr«Jsident, Vice-Prdsidents et 
membres du Conseil l^islatif ; 3 ® Les Notables ddl^u^s. 

Art. XLI. Les Notables d41Bgu4s sont au nombre de 
quarante-six, savoir : [OmittedJ 

Art. XLII. Le mandat des Notables dBl^u^s a une 
durBe de six ann4es.<^ Les Notables d414gu4s peuvent Btre 
indBfiniment r441us. Ils resolvent une indemnity de dB- 
placemeut. L’Blection des Notables dBlBguBs se fera dans 
les formes et conditions prescrites par la loi Blectorale 
promulguBe 4 la date de ce jour. Nul ne peut Btre Notable 
dBlBguB s’il n’a trehte ans rBvolus, s’il ne sait lire et Bcrire, 
s’il ne paye, dans la ville ou dans la Moudirieh qu’il reprB- 
sentte,' depuis cinq ans au moins, deux mille piastres par an 
d’imp 6 t foncier, immobilier ou de patente, et s’il n’eslv depuis 
cinq ans au moins, inscrit sur la liste Blector^e. 

Art. XLI 1 1 . Le President de Notre Conseij* IBgiskktif 
pr^idera de droit !’Assemb?^e g4n4rale. 

Art. XLIV. Ijcs Secretaires du Conseil I^islatif r^- 
digeront, sous la direction du President t.de rAssemblBe, les 
ppoces-v^haux des sBances. » 

Art. XLV. Les Notables deieguBs devront, dts la pre- 
miere s^buioej, et avant -d’exercer leurs fonctions, prBter 
serment de fideiite k Notre Petsonne et d’obBissanre aux 
lois du pays. • 
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TitAe VIII • 

> 

Du 'Conseil d'Etat 

Art. XLVI. L’qfganisation et les attributions du Conseil 
d’Etat seront d^lermin^s par un D^cret ult^rieur. 

Titre IX 

Dispositions Transitoires 

ARf. XLVII. Les articles XVIII, XXXIV et XXXV 
de la pr^sente loi recevront leur application dts que le Con- * 
seil Mgislatif se sera r^uni pour la premiere fois. 

Titre X 

^Dispositions GhziraUs 

Art. XLViII. Les Conseils provinciaux, le Conseil 
l^gislatif et I’Assemblde g^n^rale ne peuvent d^lib^rer 
valablement que si les deux tiers au moins de leurs 
membres, non compris ceux en cong^ r^gulier, assistent 
^ la deliberation. Hors les cas oit ia majorite des deux 
tiers est requise, les deliberations sont prises A la majorite 
des voix. En cas de partage, la voix du President est pre* 
ponderante. Aucun vote ne peut 6tre emis par mandataire. 

Art. XLIX. En cas de vacance d’un si^ge de iftembre 
d’un Conseil provincial, du Conseil legislatif ou de I’Assem- 
biee generale, on procedera, au plus tard dans le deiai d’un 
mois, k une nouvelle election. Le mandat du nou^el’ eiu 
ne dune que jusqu’aux prochaines elections generales. 

Art. L. Le Conseil legislatif et I’Assembiee generate 
-feronrt r^pectivement leur r^lement inteneur. Un Decret 
ulterieur etablira le reglement interieur des Conseils pro- 
vinciaux. 

Art. Yi. Aucuae tx>i, aucun Decret ne sera promulgue, 
sans avoir ete contresigne par le President du Conseil des 
Ministres et les Ministres campetents. 

Art. LI I. Toute question qui pourrait s’eiqver sur I’inter- 
preta^on de la presente Ibi sera jugee souverainemoit par 
line Commission speciafe composee de deux Ministres, dont 
2 G 
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Tun seraicelui de la Justice et itura la pr^sidence, de deux 
membres du Copseil l^gislatif et dp trois conseillers de la 
Cour d’Appel du Caire. 

Art. LI II. Toutes dispositions des LK)is, ^D^crets, Ordres 
Sup 4 rieurs et R^lements contraires au present D^cret sont 
et depneure/it abrog^s. 

Art. LIV. Nos Ministres sont charges, chacun en ce qui 
le concerne, de Tex^cution de la pr^sente lof qui sera pro- 
niulgu6e en la forme ordinaire et affichte dans les vftles et 
"villages de la Haute- et de la Basse- Egypte. 

Fait au Palais d’Abdin, le 24 djemad-el-akher 1 300, 

1^ mai 1885. 

(St£n/) m6h6mET THEWFIK. 


APPENDIX V 

Anglo-Egyptian Condomini{jm in the Sudan 

[Extract from Journal Officiel^ 19th January 1899],, 

AGREEMENT ditween Her Britannic Mafesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of His Highness the Khedive 
^*0/ Egypt ^ relative to the future administration of the 
Sudan, • 

Whereas certain provinces in the Sudan which' w^*e in. 
rebellion z^ainst the Authority' of His Highness the Khedive 
have now been reconquened by the joint military and 
financial efforts of Her Britannic Majesty,^ Govemthent and 
the Gk>vemment of His Hi^uiess the Khedive ; 

And whereas it has become tjecessary to decide upon a 
system iot the^ administration of and for the making of laws 
for the said reconquered provinces, under which due allow- 
ance may be made for the backward and unsettled condition 
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of lai^e portions thereof, anO for the varying requirements of 
different localities ; • ^ • 

And whereas it is desired to give ^effect to the claims 
which have accrued* to Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
by right of conquest, to share in the present settlement and 
future workjng and development of the said.systdm of 
administration and l^islation ; ^ 

And whereas it is conceived that for many purposes 
Wadi “Haifa and Su^kin may be most effectively adminis- 
tered in conjunction with the reconquered provinces ^o* 
which they are respectiv'ely adjacent ; 

Now, it is hereby agreed and declared by and between 
the Undersigned, duly authorized for that purpose, as 
follows : 

Art. I. Tl»e word ‘Sudan’ in this Agreement means 
all the territories South of the 22nd parallel of latitude, 
which : , ^ 

1. Have.never been evacuated by Egyptian troops since 
the year 1882 ; or 

2. Which, having before the late rebellion in the Sudan 
been administered by the Government of His Highness the 
Khedive, were temporarily lost to Egypt, and fiave been 
reconquered by Her Majesty’s Government and the Egyptian 
Government, acting in concert ; or , 

3. Which ntay hereafter be reconquered by the two 
Governments acting in concert. 

Art. II. The British and Egyptian fls^s shall be used 
togethfcr, both on land and water, throughout the Sudan, 
except in the, town of Suikin, in which locality the Egyptian 
flag %lone shall be used. * 

Art. III. The supreme military afld civil command in 
the Su^an shall b^ vested in one officer, termed the 
‘^Governor-General* of the Sudan.* He shall be appointed 
by Khedivial Decree on the recommendation of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government, and shall be removed only 
by Khedivial Decree, with thtf consent of •Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government. 

* Art. IV. Laws, as sSso Orders and Regqjatjons with the 
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full forcQ of^law, for the good •government of the Sudaii, 
and for regulating the holding, disposal, and devolution of 
property of every kind therein situate, may from time to 
time be made, altered, or abrogated by Proclamation of the 
Govemor-GeneraL Such Laws, Orders and Regulations 
may ^pply*to the whole or any named part of the Sudan, 
and may, either explicitly or by necessary ii^lication, alter 
or abrogate any existing Law or Regulation. 

Ail such Proclamations shall be forthwith notified fo fler 
•Bfitannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Cairo, and 
to the President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness 
the Khedive. 

Art. V. No Egyptian Law, Decree, Ministerial Arr6t<5, 
or other enactment hereafter to be made or promulgated 
shall apply to the Sudan or any part ^ther^of, save in so 
far as the same shall be applied by Proclamation of the 
Governor-General in manner hereinbefore provided. 

Art. VI. In the definition by Proclamation pf the con- 
ditions under which Europeans, of whatever nationality, 
shall be at liberty to*trade with or, reside in the Sudan, or 
to hold property within its limits, no special privileges 
shall be ‘accorded Jo the subjects of any one or more 
Power. • 

Art. VII. Import duties on entering the Sudan shall 
not be payable on goods coming from Egyptian territory. 
Such duties may, however, be levied on goods coming 
from elsewhere than Egyptian territory, but in the case of 
goods entering the Sudan at Sudkin, or any other p«)rt on 
the Red Sea Littpral, they shall not exceed tlie correspond- 
ing duties for the time being leviable on goods, entering - 
Egypt from abroach Dutiel may be levied on goods 
leaving the Sudan, at such rates as mpy from time^ to time 
be prescribed by Proclamation. • 

Art. VIII. The jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals 
shall not extend, nor be recognised for any purpose what- 
soever, in any. part of the*Sudan, except in the town of 
Sudkin. * ( 

Art. IX. .Until, and save so far as it shall be otherwise*’ 
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determined, by Proclamation, ^the Sudan, with, the exception 
of the town of Sudkin,«shall be and remain under martial 
law. 

Art. X. No Consuls, Vice-Consuls, or Consular Agents 
shall be accredited in respect of nor allowed to reside in 
th.e Sudan, without the previous consent of I^r Brkannic 
Majesty’s Goiipmment. 

Art. XI. The importation of slaves into the Sudan, as 
also their exportation, is absolutely prohibited. Provision 
^hall be made by Proclamation for the enforcement of fhiS 
Regulation. 

Art. XII. It is screed between the two Governments 
that special attention shall be paid to the enforcement of 
the Brussels Act of the 2nd July 1890, in respect to the 
import, sale, <tnd Inanufacture of fire-arms and their muni- 
.tions, and distilled or spirituous liquors. 

Done in Cairo, the 19th January,* 18991 

(Signed) BOUTROS GHALI — CROMER. 

{Aft Agreement betweeil the same Contracting Parties, signed 
at Cairo on loth July 1899, abrogated the Provisions in 
, the above Agreement -whereby tfhe town of Sudkin is 
excepted from the general r/gime."] 
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Historical Landmarks and Chronology of 
.* Events 

b!C. • 

527 Cambyses conquers E%ypt. 

480'Lrhe Greeks ^overthrow the naval supremacy of the 
470/ Persilm Empire. 

425 The Egyptians throw oIT the Persian yoke. 

358 The Persians re-establish th^ rule in Egypt. 

333 The Persians are conqflered by Alexander the Great 
• at Issus. 

332 Alexander conquers Egypt, and founds Alexandria. 
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323 Alcxai\der dies at Babj^on. His Empire being 
divided among his generals, Egypt falls to the 
share of Ptolemy. 

300 Ptolemy I., of Egypt, having cheated a powerful 
• navy, becomes master of Cyprus and of the coasts 
• Palestine and Phoenicia. . 

273 ^gypt first sends ambassadors to Ronj^, to establish 
friendly relations with the coming Empire. , 
260 The first Roman fleet built. The Egyptian navy 
‘ * dominates the Eastern Mediterranean before and. 

after this period. 

252 2 ^nith of Egypt’s power in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, contemporaneously with the struggle be- 
tween Rome and Carthage for supremacy in the 
western waters. • • 

247 Ptolemy III. overruns Syria. 

241 Roman victory off Abates Islands. End of First 
Punic War. Roman sea-power impinges on the 
Greek world, and begins to displace that of the 
Ptolemies. * • 

222 Ptolemy IV. defeats Antiochus, King of Syria. 

205 Ptolemy V. csaves the help of Rome against An- 
^ tiochus. Egypt loses Palestine and Coelesyria. 
193 Rome defeat^ the fleet of Antiochus at Cyssus 
(Tchem^), and establishes her naval supremacy 
•over the Eastern Mediterranean. 

1491'I^ird Punic War, ending in the destruction of Car- 
146 j thag^ and the establishment of ^oman fiaval 
supremacy in the Western Mediterranean. 

48 Caesar arri\%s in Egypt, to support Cleopatra. • 

3 I Battle of Actiuifl. Destruction of Antony’s Egyptian 
fleet. Egypt becomes a Roman Province. • 

A.D. • 

5 Romana. Rome at peace with all* the world. 

250 InvasKMi of the Goths. • 

259 Great Roman Victory dver the Goths. 

321 Seat of Empire removed from ^ome to Byzantium. 
410 Rome t^k^ and sacked by Alaric.^ 
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A.D. 

620) Arab conquests in Syria, Mesopotami%, Kgypt, and 
640/ North Africa igenermly. , 

75o\The Abbassides rule over Eg)q>t. During the 8th 
8 /of century, %he Arabs, having acquired command of 
the sea, invade Europe. • 

969) The Fatimites rule Egypt and North Afi^ca, thereby 
1 i6of acquiring supremacy at sea. 

I i^i ^Saladin, having supplanted the Fatimites in Egypt, 
. creates a strong navy and recaptures Jerusalem, 

j 240 Louis IX. of France takes Damietta : but he and hi^ 
army are made prisoners at Mansura. 

1250 Mamluk dynasty established in Egypt. 

1453 Capture of Constantinople hy the Turks. End of 
Byzantine Empire. 

1492'! Captuae oF Granada by Ferdinand, terminating eight 
,1497/ centuries of conflict between Christians and 
Mussulmans for possession qf Spmn. Discovery 
of America and of Cape route to the Indies, 
thereby leading to destruction of Mediterranean 
commerce with the Far East, to the impoverish- 
ment of Egypt and of her naval Protector, Venice. 
I 509 An Egyptian fleet, being sent to«Bombay, with the ob- 
ject of recovering this traffic, is defeated off Diu by 
the Portuguese, thereby secur^g the Atlantic route. 
1517 Egypt becomes a Turkish Pashalik. Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Algiers are subsequently occupied. . 

1571 Battle of Lepanto. The Allied fleets under Don John 
* of, Austria overthrow Turkish naval supremacy. 

1609 The Moors finally expelled from S^pain. 

^ 7^4 ^Capture of Gibraltar Sir George ^ooke. 

1770 Dertruction of Turkim fleet by Admiral Elphinston 
• and Prinoe Orloff in the bay of Tchem 4 , 

• 1 798 Napoleon Sonaparte invades Egypt, and subsequently 
Syna. Victory of Nelson over French fleet at 
Abukir, and of *Abercroml»e over the French land 
forces at same, spot.* • 

1 8cfi The British finally compel 30,000 French troops to 
evacuate Egypt. , , 
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A.D. 

1805 N«lsoi\’s victory off Trafalgar puts an end to the 

long •rivalry betvj^fen the European Powers — 
which, dufing the 1 8th century, had been reduced 
to a duel between France and England — for naval 
supremacy. Great Britain thenceforth Mistress 
pf the Seas. • 

1 806 Mohammed AH recognized by the Poije as Pasha of 

Egypt ^ , 

1807 Second British Expedition to Egypt (to help the 

Mamluks). Mohammed All’s victories lead to 
its ignominious defeat and withdrawal. 

1811 Extermination of the Mamluks by Mohammed AH. 
i8ii^The Wahdbi War. Ibrahim finally subdues the 
1 8 1 8 J Wahdbis, of Arabia. 

i82o|Conquest of the Sudan by Egypt Khartum 

1823 founded. Siwa annexed. 

1824 Egyptian Expedition to the Morea. First Treaty of 

1826 London. 

1827 Battle of Navarino. Turco-Egyptian fleet destroyed 

by the Allids under Codrington. 

1829 Treaty of Adrianople. Independence of Greece. 

1831 Mohammed AJi, being outlawed by the Porte, invades 

Syria 

1832 Mohamm^ .^H possesses a powerful navy, built at 

Alexandria Fall of Acre. Great«victories of the 
* Egyptian army under Ibrahim. Invasion of Asia 
Minor. 

1833 The Treaty of Kutaya ends the war. ^ Mohammed 

AH confirmed in the Pashalik of -Egypt, and 
given ^x>ssession o^ Syria Treaty of •UnCiaiv 
Skelessi plsfbes Turkey under Russian protection. 

1834 Revolt in Syria against Egyptiaa rule. « 

1841 Mohammed AH evacuates Syria ; btft is secured in the. 
hereditary tenure of Egypt 

1849 Death of Mohammed Ali.* Abbas I succeeds to the 
Pashalik of Egypt,® 

1854 Death of Abbas. Accession of^aid. First Concession 
to M. ^e Lesseps (Suez Canal^. 
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A.U. 

1856 M. de Lesseps secures second Concession for Suez 
Canal. Treaty of Paris (Eastern •Question). 

1858 Land ll.aw secures freehold rights for Felidhin 
proprietors. 

1863 Death of Said. Accession of Ismail to th^ PasUklik 
of. Egypt. . • 

1 866 Firman 40 Ismail, altering line of Successiot^ De- 
, ^ hnitive Convention (Suez Canal) and Sultan’s 

« * Ratification. ^ 

1367 Title of Khedive granted to Ismail by Imperial 
Firman. 

1869 Opening of Suez CanaL 

1873 Firman consolidating ail previous Firmans. 

1876 The Public Debt of Egypt amounts to eighty-nine 
millions.* 

^ — Dual Control established. 

— Caisse de la Dette established. 

— International Courts established. 

1S78 Dual Control suspended. 

— Treaty of Berlin (Eastern Question). 

1879 Ismail depiosed. Accession of Taufik. 

— Firman of Investiture (Taufik). • 

* — Dual Control revived. 

1880 Law of Liquidation consolidates the Debt of Eg^pt 

and limits Expenditure. 

1881 Military revolts at Cairo. 

1882 Chamber of Delegates revived. 

— 5 \.r 4 bi rqvolt. Tel-el-Kebir. British Occupation. 

1883 Dual Control abolished. Single Control established. 

I %8<^I^ftt Sudan Campaign. * 

1885 Fall of Khartum. Evacuation of Sudan. 

— The Convention of London r^pilates the financial 

• position t>f Egypt. 

— Suez Canal Commission, Paris. 

1 88 5I Negotiations with the* Porte to regularize the position 
1887/ in Egypt of thp Protectoral Power. Abortive 
, • results. , 

1888 Suez Canal Convention. 
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1889 i^bolition of the Corv^. 

1890 British Utidertaking not to convert the Unified 

Debt before 1905. ^ 

1892 Death of Taufik. Accession of Ablms II. 

18^ Expedition to Dongola. 

189? Se<?ond Sudan Campaign. 

1898 Reconquest of the Sudan. Reservoir^ischeme. 

1899 Pacification and Delimitation of the Sudan. .Aaglo- 

Egyptian Condominium. Anglo-French Agree- 
ment. 
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Survey. ^ A. Silva White. With four Special Maps. 

800. 151. neL 

Thb is an account of the political situation in Egypt, and an elaborate description of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Admiobtration. It b a comprehensive treatment of the whole 
Egyptian problem by one w^ has studied every detail on the spot. 

OF MORWENSTOW, A Biography. By 
S. Baring Goulds M.A« A new and revised Edition. With Portrait. 
^ Croum ipo* jr. M 

Thb u a completely new edition of the well known biography of R. S. Hawker. * 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and*Caius 
* College, Cambridge, Senior Chadbellor’s MedalluS for Classics, 
Porson University S^olar, etc., %tc. Crown 8sv. yr. hd, ^ 

An acoounf of the origin and growth of die Roman Institutioofi, and a discussion of 
C the various political movements In Rome from the eAUest times to the deatlg of 
Augttstns. 

A HISTORY OFtTHE CHURCH OF CYPRUS.' By John 
Hacrett, M. Af With Maps and Illustrations. Pomy wor 
6 d, fuf, e e ^ 

A work wMch bri^ to yrn h eroH that b|caown on the subjeerdrom the Introdoctloo 
of Chrisdamty to the commencemeit of the British occopadoo. A ^separate 
dhrisioo deals with the local hUin Chinch duting^e period of the^WWem 
Sn^Miiiigy* 0 • t 

BISHOP XATIMER. By A. T. Carlyle, M.A.* Cnrnn Sve 
jfcSA . iLtaHtrs rf Strks. 

► 0 
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• Thfeology 

'CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Hampton Ldt^ for Jfepp. * 

By Inge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford GpU^Cy « 

Oxford. Dlmy 8 m I2s, 6 ^. 

A complete minrey of the subject from St. John and St* Paul to modern tAaeS) cover* « 

. iim the Christian Platoaists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the M^smvml 
Mystics, and the Natuxu Mystics and Symbolists, induding Bdhme and Wotds^ 
wmra». 


■AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE BIBIffi.. 

By W. H. Bennktt, M. A, and W. F. Adeney, M. A Ctvmt Sw. 

* 7 ’- , 6 

This volume furnishes students with the latest results in bibiica! criHctam, arraagMlg^ 
methodically* Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, etc* * 

ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER LOCK, 
D.D., Warden of Keble Collie. Crown Spo. 31 . 6di 
An attempt to popularise the recent additions to our knowledge of St. Paul as a 
missionary, a statesman and an ethical teacher* 

THE OECUMENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE FAITH. 
Edited with Introductions and Notes by T. Herbert Bindley, 
B.D., Merton College, Oxford, Principal of Codrington Collie and 
Canon of Barbados, and sometime Examining Cbaplain to the Lord 
Bishop. Crown Svo, 6s, 

THE CREED OF NICAEA. THE TOME OF LEO. 

THREE EPISTLES OF CYRIL. ^THE CHiRLCEDONIANT DEFINITION* 

Zbc Cbtttcbman^B 

General Editor,/. H. Burn, B.D., Examining Chaplain teethe Bishgg 
of Aberdeen. 


Messrs. Methuen 


to issue a series of expositiom^pon most 


1 propose ^ 

of the books of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional 
rathernhan crit^l in their purpose, and the text of the authorised verdon 
vrill be explains in sections or paragraphs, which will €orrespond«as*£ur 
as pdksible vftth the divisions of the Ghurch Lectionary. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST.* PAUL TO THE GAL/^IANS. , 
• Explained by A. W. Robinson, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows, Bark* 
ing. ijr. 6 ^. not, Loaihtr^ 2s, 6d, mi, 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by W. Streane, M.A. 

• * 8m A. 6d, net. Leather^ 2s, 6d, mi, 

•*Ut>e Cbtitcbmait’B Mbtate 

Edited by J, H. Burn, B.D. 

• THE ENGLISrfjP^AYER BOOK : Its Literary Workmanships 

^ ByjrDowifEN,D*D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh* CnmsSm. jr.M 


Tbit avok , 

Ittet^ metbodt of 


authors of the 


controversy, exHhdts the liturgical aims and 
Prayer Book. 
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Vbe Xtbtats aft S>evoti^n , 

^ Sve. Cltth 2s. ; Itai^ at. &/. mt, 

* NEW yOLUMES. • 

A Sl^klOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND -HOL^ LIFE. 

By WitLiAM Law. Edited, with m Introduction by C. Bigg, D.D. , 
late Student of Christ Church. 

This u a reprint, word for word and line for hne, of the JStUiia Primci^* 

^Tj)£ TEMPLE. By George Herbert. Edited, with an’ • 
Introduction and Notes, by £..C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds^ 

. Jhiis edition contains Walton's Life of Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 


Science 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. Marr, 
Fellow of St John’s CoUege, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown tm. 
dr. 

An elementary treatise on geomorpholc^*<-the study of the earth's outward forms. 
It is for the use of studento of physics geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general rmer. • 


A HANDBOOK OF MURSINp. By M. N. Oxford, of 

^ — Csgt’s IJffipital. Crmn Seu. 3r. 6 d. 

This is a complete gnide to the ttcience and art of nursing, containing copioua 
ittstructibn bm goMral and partkular. * 

Classical 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited, 
wfth an Introduction and Notes elw John Bornbt, M.A., Proigtior 
of Gijfitk at St. Andrews. Ikmf ow, 151. iMf. 

This motion contains peiaUel passages firom the Eodcmiaa Ethios printed nnder^be 
text, and there is a foil commefitnfy, the main object of wbidi is to intcipret 
diffonddesfothelw^^ 

THE CAPTIVI Sr PLAUTUS. Edited, with gn Introduction, 
Textnpl Notes, and I Coinmtntaiv, W. M. Lindsay, Feilo|^ of • 
Jesus College, Oxford.^ Svf. lor. 6d, • 

Far ihiiaditloa aU tbe Inwortaat nfo. have been re<4mllated. An aspWHua deals 
witJitlie acoeftnial riement in earlf laUin verse. The Comine&tar||ts very^nlL 

UXSmmAM OF MITYLiNa*^ Tnmslated into Eiis^sh bv 
■ P. no., nd^E W. Brooks.. Ihmy ftitf la*. 6a. •• 
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'Sport 

Jbe XIbcace ot Sport 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By E. B. . 
Mitchell. Illustrated by G. £. Lodge and others. 
los. 6d. • • 

• A complete descriptton of the Hawks, Falcons, and Eagles used in andent and 

n^pdern times, with directions for their trainsns and treatment. It is not only a 
^ historical account, but a complete practical guide. 

THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. ESirtB 
• by J. Otho Paget, and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Dtmjt Stta. 
lor. 6rf. 

This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains am introdoctio#£irf* 
many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of modem 
knowledge. • 

• 

• General Literature 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. By S. Baring Gouu). With 
numerous Illustrations. Two volumts. Vol. i. Devon. VoL ll. 
Cornwall. * Crown 8vo. 6x» oacA, 

A description of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, in which the scenery, folklore, 
histoi^, and antiquities of the two counties are treated with fuU knowledge and 
high interest. 

PONS ASINORUM ; OR, A GlJlDE TO BRIDGE. By 
A. Hulmb Beaman, ^ea/. Stw. zs. 

A jmactical guide, with many specimen games, to thefkiw game of Bridge. 

Vbe Xittte 0ttide0 

Pott 8v0t cloth 3r . ; Imttkor^ net, ^ 

• NJSfP VOLVMB. , 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. WiNDLE, F^.R.S., 

« Illustrated by E. H.JHew. 

UnUbrm with Mr. Wells* * Oxford ' and Mr. Thomson*s * Cambridge.'^ 

Methuen’s Standard Library 

THE D*£CL 1 N£ AND FALL OF THil^ROMAN EMPIRE. 

• •By Edited Gibbon. Edited hy J. B. WBTt LL.D.» Fellow of 
• Trinity CoHege, Dublin* •/«» Vohmes. J>mit 8 tw» JtUt top. 

• 8r. 6sf. earn. Qvwn Scv. each. * Vol. VIL 
Thf concluding Voltm of this Edition. 

T'kE filARt 6 f THOMAS ELLWOOD. Edited by G. C 
CedmppM.A Crovm&fo. 6 r. 

^ Th^ediiion is thMnly one which contains tha tonipleto hook as odgliialiF pah* 

^wiad. It contains a ionirhttrodttction and many footnotas. 
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LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE •ALlfiHlEftl. Edit«t by 

Pagei' TOYNBKB y M.A. Crown Zw. •Sj. * 

Thiajie^tion of ItaHan text of the Divine Comedy, founded on Witte’sfminor * 
e«tion, carefblly rovtsed, is issued in commemoratjon of the sucth century 
Daiy^*s journey through the three kingdoms of the other world. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 

fHE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gellett BURGESS, 
^ith many Illustrations by the Author. Small 4/^. jx. bd. 

*WfE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 4 /^. 7s.(uLnet. 

' « This highly interesting volume contains soo drawings by Mr. Phi! May, and is 
representative of hia earliest and finest work. * 

ULYSSES ; OR, DE ROUGEMONT OF TROY. Described 

and depicted by A H. Milne. Small quarto^ 3x. 6tf. 

The adventures of XJ1ysse.s told in humorous verse and pictures^ 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, Fairy Stories told by S. BERING 

Gould, and Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Crown 6x. 

- T OMMLj^ SMITH’S ANIMALS.* By EDMUND SELOUS.^ 
IllostratetflSf Of. W.^Ord. Fep, 8w. zs. (xL 

A little book dhsigned to teach children respect and reverence for aniwali. * 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy Zvo, lOr. 6d. ^ 

This U a birthday-hook of exceptional dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with jparticalar care. * * 

The thsle passages for each day bear a ceitain relation to each other^nnd fong a 
repeitory of sententious wisdom from the best authors living or dead. 

• • 


.Educational 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D. Sc.I M.A., 
fmot of Fhvsias in the Qitrliaoii College of Sctenclji Newca^e-^* 
Tywt* Fully illustrated. CroumZioo, e 

lifand^Jh of Tefftmkjgy* 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By T. DUKN, 
P.Se^andV. A Muni)^lla« Witlioia^IUustigtions. CroknZmo* 
gg. ^elkuenU ScUme Fri^wv*^ 
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THE METRia SYSIEM. By Leon Delbos. Crownivo. at#. 

"a south AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By»flENRY lllLI.; 

B. A»^sistant Master at Worcester School* Cape Colony* « Cfomn 

Sew* 3r. €d. 

This book hat been specialty written for use in South African schools. * 

'A TO STEDMAN’S EASY LATIN EXERCISES. By 

C. G. Hotting, M.A. Crown 8w. y. noL 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A Course for Berinners. * Bf 
• G. Rodwbll, B.A. With a Pre&ce by Walter Lock* IXD.* 
Warden of Kebte College. Feap. Zvo. y.ZdL * ^ 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 

L Tait Wabdlaw, B.A., King's College, Cambridge. Crown 
. 2 / dff. {Schooi Examinoakn SorUs, 

A GREEk ANTHOLOGY. Selected by E. C. Marchant, 
M.A, Fellow of Peterhonse, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
St. Paul's School. Crown wo, $s, 

CICERO DE'oFFICIIS. Translated by G. B. GARmHER, 

M. A Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d, [Cidssical Tmmhiiom. 


Cbe noveteof Cbattts Dichens 

Crown %vo. Each Volume^ cloth ^r. a mt. 

Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an edition of those nd^ls of Clwjgt 
Dickens which have now mu»ed out of copyright. Mr. Geocee GismgT 
whose critical study of Dit^ens is both sympathetic and acuta, has written 
an Introdnction to each of the books, and a very attractive future of this 
edition wiU be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and hoildUigs, which 
Dickens desenbed, and which %ave now in many instances dinif^ieared 
under the Ibuch of modem civiltsaflon* Another valuable feature ml be 
aseriesofiopomraphical and geperai notes to each book by Mr. &G.ICiilcm. 
The books will be prcMuced with the greatest care as to printing, papqk 


IJhe books will be prdduced wit 
and lading. 

The fiftt volumes will be t 
THB«* PICKWICK PAPERS* 


prcMuced with the greatest care as to printing, pape% 


' ; Two Voh 


NIO^LAS NfORXBBY. With lUttstAtions by \ J, Williams. 
Two Vohmos ,^ . * 

BLiIaK HOUS& * With tUustraticUka hf Eeateick Alcock. TIaa 

OLIVEI.TWIST. <»With UIostrAtloiu by 8.«t. Vv/r. Tm VOmut. 

% - 


With nio^titidiSu by B. H. New. 


* / ^ 
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ffbe 14ttte MhtftVi ‘ ^ - 

Bvo. ti4yk V^lumg^ eUlh ii. 6^. tuL ; ieatker 2s, n^i. 

Messm. Mbthukn intend to produce a series of small l^ks uuder the 
above title» containing some of the iamous books in English and other 
f literatures, *in the domains of fiction, poeti^, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
£ac|^ one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a short bto^phy 
6f the author, (a) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are neces- 
sai^ short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

TViC Little Library will ultimately contain complete sets of the novels 
* oMIT. M. Thackeray, Jane Austen, the sisters Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell and 
others* It will also contain the best work of many other novelists whose 
names are household words. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care tn a style uniform ^rith that of 
* The Library of Devotion.* , 

The first volumes will be : 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. With an 
Introduction and Notes b^' £. V. LycAS. Two Volumes* 



VSNiVy *P?ihv. By W. M. Thackeray. With an Introduction 
by S. Gii^ynn. Jnroo Volumes* ^ 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray, With an Introduction 
by S. Ghynn. Thru volumes* 

EOTHEN. By A. W! Kinglake. With an Introduction ^and 
Ntges. ^ ‘ 

CRANFQRD. By Mrs. Gasrell. With an Introduction and 
4 ^ Notes by £. V. Locas. ^ • 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Carv. 
Wtdi an IntroductCon and Notes by Pagrt Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX; GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. With 
m Intvoductfim Hathz&h* Tm volijnes* * 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENN11SON. 
Ed^ VJ* C. CoixiNS, M^ A. < i «*’ # 

THE PRIHCSSS. By AtFitEO, Lord TsnnysoR. E^ed by 
EUTEAlttm WOftt>8Rl6jtm 



. :*\ • 
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MA<2D, and «OTHeR $QEMS. By ALFRED, tO^ TBRinr- 
smh^EQited by Euzmbth Wordswokth. ^ 

IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord TsimysftN. Edited 
* H.,C. Bbbching, M.A. « 

A LITtIe ^OOK of SCOTTISH LYRICS. An^gedaiid 
Edited by T. F. Hbhdbrson. 


Fiction 

THE KING’S MIRROR. By ANTHONY HOPE. Cnfvm Sva 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. By GEORGE Gissing, Author of* 

* Demos,’ ‘ The Town Tnvelier,’ etc. Cnwn 8tw. 6s. • 

A NEWWOLUME OF WAR STORIES. By STEPHEN 
Cbane, Author of ‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’ Csvwss Stw. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM, By Robert Barr. Ovum 8w. 6s. 

TO LONDON TOWN. By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of 

* Tales of Mean Streets,’ ' A Child of the Jago,’ etc. C*vtBMSiw. Sr. 

ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By The DucHESS of 
Sutherland. Ctvam 8sv. 6r. ^ 

SIREN CITY. By BENjA'kiN Swift, Aotho|^f^aafl^No«iii’ * 
Crewn 8tw. Sr. « 

VENGEANCE IS MINE. By Andrew Balfour, AuthMM^.. 
‘By Stroke of Sword.’ lUustram. Sr. 

PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. By C. J. CUTCLIFFB 
. HyRb, Author of ' Captain Kettle,’ etc. *CrmH 8tv. Sr. 

PABO TiIe PRIEST. * Er S. Baring Gould, Afithor of 
* 'Mehalahf’etc. Illustrated. CruuMtSen^ Sr. ^ 

plLES INGILBY. By>V. E. NoRRis. Illustrated. Ctvumii^ 

Sr. 

THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara*Jeanettb Duncan, 
,ARthoro(‘A Voyage of Consolation.** yhttttated. OmmSm. Sr. 

’lijEiE HUMAN BOY. BfEDEN PWLFOTT^Audior of *ChO* 
•dienof thO’Hitt* MVlth a Frontispiew. OmemZm, Sr. 

A Afa^EutUth saioolb«rsMi«s,ilM tmit ef kesa e bswirado n, and et a mmt 

o 4iigiii§ttig • 

THE- HUMAN INTEREST. By VWUBT HttliT, of 

* A Buurd Wontymg* ctCa^ Cummi onpa ^ 


c 
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AN SNGLISHMAN. By Mary ^^PeNsbreu. Crown ^ w . 

6s. ' 

A GBNTLEMAN player. By R. M. Stephens, Author of 

* An Enemy to the King.’ OvtonSto. fix. ^ 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A J. Dawson, Author of ' BismilUh.’ 
CVwmi'See. fix. 


, a Hew £«tion of tbe movete of Aacie OocelU 

<r 

Tltts New E^doo U in a more convenient form then the Library Edition, and 
^ is issoed tn a new and specially designed cover. 

^ /m Cfvwn 8 p 0, Clothf 6s. LuUher^ 6$. mi. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. [THE SOUL OF LILITH. 
VENDETTA- WORMWOOD. c 

THELMA. BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A^ WORLD'S TRAGEW. 

DEAD SELF. 1 THE SORROWS OFrSATAN. 


XTbe Novelist 

Messrs. Methuen m making an interesting experiment which con- 
stitates a hresh departure in publi^ing. They are issuing under the aboTo 

r tml title a Monthly Serial of New ^Fiction by popular authors at 
pridF^SOfwSMjN^nce. Each Number is as long as the average 

Six ShilUitt Novel. Tlie first numbers of * The Novelist * lure as 
* 

L DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. E W. HoXRVNtb 

IJtMfy. 

IL JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST. Robbkt Eaxk! 

• , , V iJttaify. 

IIL THE INCA'S TREASUEE * Ernest GLAtfvaLE.' 

* « [JlMdjf. 

*• IV. A SON OF THE STATE W. Pett Ridob. ‘ 

, IXsa^r. 

V< FURZE BLOOM. . S. Baring Goold. 

* *■ 

m. .* 

vit • • 

. lmP00^. 


vuL A mnr NOVEL. 


Mbs. MbsIms. 


$ 



A CATALOGUE OF 


Messrs. Methuen’S 

PUBLICATIONS 

- ♦ 

Poetry 


BntfSrBTdXtiillMr. BARRACK.RCX)M 
BALLADS. By RitdyardKipung. 
58M Thou^d, Crtntm Zvo. dr. 

*Mr. Kipting*! verte is strong, vivid, full 
ofch«ract«r . ^ tTnmisiakOabln genius 
rings in every line/^-^TVxwrr j 

* The niilnds teem with inu^toAtion, they I 
palmtaie with emotion* we rend them { 
with laughter end terns ; the metres throb ' 


EodWd XipUnff. THE SEVEN 
Seas. Bf RUDYARD KfRLING. 
47M TJhusand^ Ck 8tv. BuckrAm^ 
gili i9p^ dr. 

* The newepoems of Mr, Rudynrd Kipling 
have all the spirit and swing of their pre* 
deoessors. Pitriotiimisthesolidctocme 
/mmdatitn on which Mr. Ki^g ^as 
W dM wkOk ofUs 
*The Soinlre has found a singer ^ it b no 
^ de|ireciathm of the aongs to say that 
^ statesmen mayhave^oae way or other. 


^ statesmen may nave, one way or other, 
to taka account of them.'^MwcAsrfrr 
GmmfSadk* 

* Animated through and through with in* 

. didiitahbg«iiigs.’-i)a<fy3>A^^ 

POEMS BALLADS.* By 

CVmmi .. V. 

* work has just thsihnk InolKsbie t^^ 
Ad f bwthit msitefoetty.*-*«di]i^^ 

<•4” QREEM ihV&: Vtnel ud 
By \ 

OmmSpo. 31 . 6 «f. * 

% • 


KHACkaar. a SONG OF THE SEA. 
By Eric Mackay, Sscwd Sdiha»^ 
Fcap, 8ws. sr. 

* Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself 

the master of a style marlcM oy aU the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric/— 
GMft. 

H. niML BRAND. A Drama by 
HkNRiK Ibsen. TVanslated by 
William Wilson. J^ird « 

Crcwn |w, 

I *The greatest wortd-poma of the nineteenth 
[ century next to ** Faust'* ItsSaiiytee 
same set with ^'AgnmemaoB," with 
I ** Lear," with the liigrature that we now 
instinctiyely regard as high and holy.*— 

*' A O/* VERSES TO ORDER. By 
"A.O.'' CnmmZm. at. 

*A capital specimen oA light academic 
poetry/— iJt Jmtmd* GmuUi* ^ 

wmidina. VENTDRBS IN 
VERSE.# By Iambs Wuxiams, 
Follow t^Uncoln CoQi^, OxArd. 
Cmm 8iw. gf, 

* f n g N ittsf iMi d nfHff ftfr the book b hdmfr* 

JSS:j--€butmWmM. 

xaoaMNw. tnSODI^SSVOF 

I HOUSltk t^mndattai lif 1. Q. 

; CoBsntr. OMMjiaiw. 

< A gtilrliiid i*»*w*i»»*j aiiA Bcdusilayhr iSeea 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, e^c.' 


k. L sAmiwm. *^AIUMA LET- 
f TERS. cBv Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With as Etched Portrait by 
WuxiAM Strang. Suand Edition. 
Crmm SdOu Buckram, dr. 

* A faacinaliiig book.* *^Umdurd, 

I FttU of duurm «i^ brightness.*— 

* ^i^ne in Ltt«nme.*-^i>i^f ChromcU* 

a W>£i«Kiaili. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
c LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
iHth an Introduction and Notes by 
Gborgb Wvndham, M.P. Demy 
kvo. Buckram, gilt top,, lor. 6d, 

This edition contains the * Venus,* * Liicrece,* 
and Sonoeu, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

* One of the most serious contributions to 
Shakespearian criticism that have been 
published for some rime.*— TVwwr. 

*We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndbam’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elixabethan iiterature will dnda 
vm garden of delight in it. — 

* Mr. wyodbam*s notes are admirable, even 

^ Gamtte, 

W. & BmOBy. fENGLISH LYRICS. 
i„iJiMwrted and Edited by W. £. 
Henlet. Crmmt 8pp. Buckram, 
gilt top, 6f. ^ 

* It isa body of chdcc and lovely poetry.*— 

Bimmk^kam GeuciU. 

^ mmn. a book of 

ENGLISH. PROSE. Orilected by 
W. B. HENonr and Charges 
Crmm Saa Buckram, 

gin top. 6s. 

* Quite ddylitfitL AgmaUftfeatfor those 
hoi w 0 ampu^med iNdth pro»]|estM« 
rion ytpiNi eemld not be &it^e£*— 


ftaftiflIlteE LYRA SACRA: An 
Sawed Vcrfc. Edited 
^ %fjp iL M. A. Crmm 

61.' \ 


••a” THE GOLDEN POMP. ARt)- 
cession of English |;4yrics* ^Arranged 
by A, T. QuilXER CouCH. Crmm 
8tP. Buckram, 6s. 

*A delightful volume: a really golden 
** Pomp.** *— Ai/ar. 

W.B.TMt& AN ANTHOLdOY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. a 
Yeats. Croum 8 «o. 6d, 

*An attractive and catholic selection. - 
Timet, 

a. W. SteaveiiE. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. 
Foolsc^ 8vo, 3s,6d. 

*The effect is somerimes splendid, some* 
times bixarre, but alagiys amaringly 
clever.*— Fa// Mali Gwite. 

w. K. Dbum. A Primer of 

TENNYSON. By W. M. DiXON, 
M.A. Cr,8vo, ^2S,6(1, 

* Much sound and wcU-eapresaed criticism. 

The bibliography is a boon.*— d^lMiiirr. 

W. A OralfiB. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigib. 
OSmtm 8po. ar. 6d, 

* A valuable addition to the litesatm of the 

poet.*— TYmrr. 

AMigilili. APRIMEROFWbRDS* 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown 8 pp. 2S , 6d* 

* A valuable contribution to Wordswotthlan 

Htevature.'— /./Imrirw. • 

Blorra. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
«OF TRISTRAM SHINDY., By 
Lawrence Sterne. .With an In* 
troduction pj CHARLES WHIBLSY, 
and a PortnuL a pds, fs, i 
'Very dainty volumes are these : the paper, 
type, aodIlgbt*greeobin^iminailmy 
agreeable to the eye.***-Glm* 

Qmmm. THE COMEDIES OP 
WlUAM CONGREVE. WW^an 
Introducdon t^^G. S. Street, ^ and 
a Portrait, a vats', ys. 

IKxrtaE THkADVEKTURI^ OF 
KAJJl BABA ^ ISPAHAN. Bjr 
jetua Mount. With an IttinMM' 
tkm birE.O. BsonniB, MitA. tuda. 
Portiast a tUp/k* 7 a 
a k' 
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Wa«|«. THE LKTES OF DONNE, 
wcfrrcw, LOOKER, hi^ert 

AND .S^DERSON. B/ 12AAK 
• Walton. With an Introduction by 
•Vk*non BLACKBintN, and a Por- 
trait 

JohmoiL THE LIVES OF THE 
. ENGLISH POETS. By Samvel 
•Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J« H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait 3 vols, los, 6d, 

Blinia. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
» BURNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Stc4md Edititm. Demy ZvCt gilt top. 
6r. 

This tditloii oontsini a carefully collated 


Text, nttmerotos Notes, critical and text- 
ual, a critkal and hip^piiical lottiodttc- 
tioo, and a Glossary. 

* Among editions 4x1 one volume^ thls^wilt 

take the placea>Paathority.*^7TiuMal 

F. Xeuigtiridga. BALLAIB OFTHN 
BRAVE ; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, ana Constanoy. 
Edited ^ Rev. F. LanGBRIDGR. 
Second Bditim, €r. Bve. $s, 6d, 
ScAoel BdiHm, 2 s, 6d. 

* A very happy couoeption happify cMed 

ouL Thm ** Ballads of the Brave** 
are Intended to suit tbe real tastes cf 
boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
maiofitT.* — syArcAtlief*. 

*The^book b fyh^%pleii^ things.'- 


Illustrated Books 


.Jdbii Bn&yin. THE PILGRIM'S 

PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 

Edited, wiUi an^lntroduction, by C. H. 
Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
bvR. AnningBbll. Crown Sv 0, 6 s, 
This book contains a long Introduction by 


is unrivalled; and it b laviwly Uiuyxmted. 
• Tbe best “ Pilgrim's Progress.***— 

RduenHomnl Times, 

F.]>.%Mlfbrd. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Super RoyeU%vo. 5^ 


GewoHe^ 

S.'^BEXlBg Oomd, A BOOK \>F 
FAIRY TALES retpld by S.eBARiNG 
• Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Inters Arthur 
J. QASRiN, Second EdiHom. Cr. 8w. 
Buckmm. df. 

•* MB Baring Obuld b deserring of grad- 
<2 DMlti in fo-wri^ m simple the 


old stories that delighted our fiuhen and 
grandfathers.'— Beoiew. 

& Bmrisg Ckmld. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 

B edford. Secend BdiHm. Cr, Bvo. 

Mckram, 6s, ^ 

*A rh snningiislimei*^dMrff(«<l; ^ 

8. JbiL OonUU A BOOK OF 
NURSERY , SONGS-^MSDx 
RHYMES. Eiiited by S. Basing 
Gould, and IlluHrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram^ gilt 
top. Crown %vo. 6s, 

B. a mwwWwg A tXX)K OF 
CHRISTMAS VEI^E. EdUadtqr 
H. C. Beeching, ft.A., and IBus- 
trated by Walter Crank Csnuo, 
gilttep, 3J. 6d, 

An anthology whiditfimm be unity of aim 
gad poetic ttxcellencii has a better 
rig^ tolxbt than moetofitsfilldwa. — 

- Guew^nm 


Histofy 

OltMB. *THE« BBCLINE AND i md 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE Pdlc 

BF asvAKO QtBBOm. A New Edi> Im S 
ttoa,1^jUted with Noteih AFf*^ndi 9 es, 


and Mnpi, by I. B. BUST, LUdL, 
Pdlow of Ttiato CoUMfe. DsbUn. 
/a Anwa PhAMW. Aa|v4sA GUt 
Sjll.lftr. AcUmMI. IN«a 
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ya$. /.. /A. //A. /K., K, and 
FA 

*Th« tint iutt ctrUikljr arrived for a new 
editicGof Otbbon'U % aai work. . • . Pro- 
lenor Bury U the right man under- 
^ takethiotanc. HitlSutkingisaniaang, 
both in extent and Iccmacy. The bo^ 
is issued in a han^ fornii and at a 
* moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed,*— r6w*». 

* The standard editioB of oar great historical 
classic.*--f»k«em 

last there is aa adequate modem edition 
of GildxMl. • • • Tne best edition the 
aineteealh ccatorv could produce. — 
f€h (VfiilSfiitf* (7aenniie 

lUadm Mri«. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT, fROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W, M. Funders Petrie. D.C.L.. 
LL.D.. Professor of Egyptology at 
University College* Fnlly HlustraUd, 
In Six Faltams, Cr, 8tu. dr. card. 
VoL. L Prehistoric Times to 
XV lTH Dynasty, W. m. F. 
Petrie Faurik Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and 
XVIllTH Dynasties. W, M. , 
F, Petne. Third Edition. ^ 

^ VoL. IV. The Egypt of the 
-PTOEsainiu. Maiu%. 

VoL. V. Roman Ecyrr. T. G. 
Mane. « 

-MMEmv writtoi io the sinrit of ideatific j 


mdsibn ao worthily represented hy Dr. 
Petrie and hi^ school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate stu^, and 
supply a vacant place in thh English 
literature of Xgypblogy.*— TYiwef. 

niBdm Moctoh RELIGION AND I 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 

. EGYPT, By W. M, FundeBS 
Actris,D.C*L»»LL, 0, Fully liliis- 
trated. Crown 8t<u. ai. 6d. ' 

^TW leettm wiH afford a fand of imlt^ 

fllalm Mite. GYRIA AND 
KOYFr, PROM THE TELiTeE 
AUARMa TABLETS. ByW.lt. 
FuNDiBi Petris, D.CL.« LL.I>. 
drmnilm ^ 

*Alai|vdM«iavtei^ Theaddltion ma^ 

is ikathlug ^cn ^ 


riteto Mria, EGYPTIAN TALES, 
Edited by W. M. Fliniters Petrie, 
lllttstrRted by TristraB Ellis, In 
'Two ybiumes. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. $ach* 
^Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt*— 

HindgriMris. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Fl|N-' 
DERS Petrie. With lao lUustrations, 
Cr. Svo. 3r. 6d. 

* In these lectures he displays ram shill in 
elucidatingthe development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt —TVim* 

O-W.CmSB, A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol, H. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. . By C. W. 
Oman, M.A.. Fellow of All SouU*. 

I Oxford. Illustrated. DmyBw. 21 s, 
*The book is based throo|hout upon a 
thorough study of the hrmifial soarces, 
and wiJj be an indtspentable aid to alf 
students of mediieviLl histoiy.*— 
nmtm. 

*The whole art of war in its historfa: evalo- 
tioo has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprriieosive scale, and we 
onestion if any recent contribution to 
t^e exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring valoe**-*-D«t/y 
Ckromch. 

S. Btttef Btmld, THE TRAGEDY 
OP THE CiESARS. With mime* 
rous IHustrationa from Busts. Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition. Eoyai 8te. tv. 


hat made of the exifting! portraits of 
the Cactaia qpd the adnmble critical 
tahtlety he hm exhibited io dealing with 
this line of researrii. It is brilhaiitly 
written, and the illuscrat^pn* art sup- 
plied oaa scale of profuse magnidosaot.* 
^Pnaf Chronicle. „ ^ 

F. W MMIIilld, CANON LAW ^ 
ENGLAND. ByCJ, W. MAiTLAlfc, 
LL,D., Downing Professor id the 
Laws of England in tbe.Univmrite 
of Cambridge. ^E^yal divA yr. m 
'P refesaor Maitland 'haa^put studbati of 
Bngliib law under a hlih debt. These 
easays are landYmtte In the at«ly of the 
histoiy of Canon lemI*^Tiiue$. 
t * f 
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B. dmJL OibutaiK.^ WDif&rmsH 
ESQLAW>n HISTORICALbOT. 


ENGLAI^ HISTORICALDOT. 
LINBSe • By H. OR B. Gibbins, 

• Utt.D,. M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
c<md B§Uum* Demy Bmp, ios, 6tf. 

He Be Bg^Aca.* A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

*• Jiy H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 
8w. ^la#. 6(#. 

It is m good book, dtstinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, dear arrangematst m faca, 
and a broad grasp of prbeiplea'-- i 
Manchetter GuardtMt, \ 

* Able, imparttal, clear. ... A most vala< 

able vofoiiie.'~>^^Ar«uras«« 

Albert 8mL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
S oREL, of the French Academy. 
Translated by F. C. Bramwell, 
M.A« WitliaMap. Cr. 8m y, 6 d, 

b. H. OrimiilE. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By Charles H. 
Grinling. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8m xor- 6 d, 

* Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 

Macaulay did for English Histosy.*— 

Tke Engineer, 

W. Stency. ANNALS OF ETON 
COBLEGE. By W. STtfRRV. M.A 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo, ys, 6 d, 

* A treasury of quaint and interesting read* 

ing. Mr. Sterry bat by hb skill and 
vtvadty givm these recoras newJife.*— 
Aeademy, 

FUtw. ^NALS OF SHREM^TSr 

BURY School, b, g. w. 

gFiSKER, M. A , late Assistant Master. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8m. 10 ^ 6(i, 

*This careful, emdite book.*— i 7 ai(r 


* A book of which Old Salo|»ans aie«sttre 
to be proud.'— frMr. • 

J. Bargaauiit 4 ^ALS OR WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. ^ T. Sar- 
GBAUNT, M.A, Assist^! Mastef.^ 
With numerous IIlustratioRS. Detf^ 
Zvo, ys, 6d, • ^ 

A CUUflL THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. By Members ^f the 
University. Eldited by A Ql^rk, 
M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Luicoln 
College. 8m. lar. 6d, ^ 

*A work which will be appealed to fH 
many years as the standard book.*— 
Athenemm, ^ 

J. WelUL A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By J. WELLS, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadbam CoU. , 
Oxford. Second and ReffisedEditioH, 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8m. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Stndentt at the Univexiities. It 
contains copbns TaUes, etc. 

*An original work written on an original 
^an, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour ,*— ^ ^ m ^ 

0 . BrownittH. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDLEVAIF ITALY. A^, 
X250-X530. By Oscar BROd^^RMB, ^ 
Fellow and Tutor of King's Colli^, 
Cambridge, in Jwo VoTmmes. Cr, 
Zvo, p, each, 

VoL. i. 1250-X409.— Gudphs and 
Ghibdlines. • 

VoL. IL x409ht530.-*-11ie Age of 
the CondottierT e 

VOnOf. THE STORY OF life- 
LAND. By Standish O’Crady. 
Author oi* Finn and his Ccunpanions. 


3yzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. Bury^ M; A 

BVAORlUS.,*E(flted 1^' PnJfeswr j THE HISTORY OF P^LU& 
LBONl>ASKffiNTnAofli^andMJ By CL Satkas. Dmf 9m. isa 
B iOKZoiGaad. Dmy9m^\'as.9i.\ net. * « 
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Biography 


S. OonlA ''THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
^ S. Barito Gould# With over 450 
Illustrations^ in the Text and 12 
^ Photogravure Plates. Lar^e quarto. 
Gilt top. 36X. 

^The b<»t biography of Napoleon in our 
tongue, nor have the French as good a 
I io^pher of their hero. A bocHc ver>' 
nearly as good as Southey's ** Life of 
Nelwn." *'^ManckiMitr Guardian. 

*The i^n fixture of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo* 
gravures and finely • executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
^ pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.*s 
personal history from the days of his 
earJ|[ childhood at Ajaccio to the date 
of his second interment .’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

P. H. Gtflomh. MEMOIRS OF AD* 
MIRAL SIR A, COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H- Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. idf. 

*An interesting and adequate biography. 
The whole book is one of the greatest 
interest.* — Times. ^ 

■1^ LIFE AND 

WRITINGS OF JOHN *DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (^71-1641), Bishop of 
sSEsbury. By Morris Fui.lkr, 
B.D. Demy^vi'- tos. 6d. 

J. M. Riggr. ST. ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE Hi&torv op Religion. By 
J. M. Rigo. Demy Bvo, ys. 6d. 

W. W. THE LIFE OF 

SfR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. ByF.W. Jovck,M.A. ys.ed. 

* This book has been tmderbdteo in quite 


the right sfdrit, and vrritten with sym- 
pathy, insight, and considerable literary 
skill.*— 7‘iiiarj, • v 

W. 0 . CoUingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. p** 
COLLINOWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits. and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 9 voh. ^ 
Bvo. 32i. 

* No more magnificent volumes have beem 

published for a long time.*— Trinsr. 

* It is long since we had a biography with 

such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a faiMk is a pleasure for the day, 
and a joy for ever .’— Chronkte 

0 . WaldsteiJL JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Charles Waldstein. M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrmt, Post 8vo. 

* A thoughtful and weK-written criticism of 

Rttskm’s tenching.*^Daily Chromicle. 

A. M. F. Biunxieatater. THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 

Madame Darmesteter, With 
Portrait. Second Edition. Cr, 8w, 

* A polisLedi»gem of biography, superior in 

Its kind to any attem|M that has been 
made of recent years in England, 
Madame Darmesteter has indeed written 
for English readers *' The Life of Ernest 
Kenan. ** ^ thenetum. * 

f 

w. a*Xat«aiL THE Life of sir 

THOMAS MORE. By W. "H. 
Hutton, M.A. Witlr Portraits. 
Cr, ivo. > , 

* The book lays good claim to high ra& 

among our biographies. It is excellently 
even lovingly, wnttem 


« ♦ 
e 

Travel, A'dventaire 

•TtHlSMla. THROUGH ASIA. Bf 
SVSN Hbimh, Gold Medallist of tb« 
Royal OeograpWcal Society. Witli 
300 ninstrationa from ^tohei 
gnd Pbotofgmiilu by the Author, ' 


arid Topc^raphy* 

s * 

and Maps. 2V0^s. Epyald^o. sospnet^ 

*One«of the greatest books of ihe kind 
issued during the cefltury. ft is im* 
possible to giv^in adequate idba of the 
ricbn^ Of the oontcats ofi this book, 

# 


a 
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wt of its obouodiig attractions as a story 
of trav^ ^tpstupassed in geojMrafbica! 
and humui Interest. it is a 

reveiatiAi. Altogether the work is one 
^ which in sdlidity» novelty, and interest 
tnust^ take a first rank among publica- 
tions ofdts class *-^TitniS, 

* In these magnificent volumes we have the 
mo^ important contribution to Central 
Asian gcoj^raphy made for many years. 
Intensdy interesting as a tale of traveL* 

f. H. Slpiiie and B. D. Rosa. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrink and E D. Ross, With 


Maps and many Illustrations by 
Vk'KKSTCHAGtN. Large Cnmn 8m 
lor. 6<f. net, 

*■ This volume will form a landmark in our 
knowledgjgor Central Asia. . . . Illumin- 
ating ana convincing. For the first 
lime weeare enabled clearly to under- 
stand not only bow Russia has estab- 
lished hei^ rule in Central Asia, but 
what that rule actually means to the 
Central .^.stan peoples. This book is 
not only /tltS ef^rtuHitate, but of 
enduring 


ILEPeiry, NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. By R. E. Peary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 8o<f lllus- 
• trations. a vols, /Coyat Bvo, 32J. net. 

‘The book is full of interesting tnatter—a 
tide of brave deeds simj:)]^ told; abun- 
dantly illustrated with prints and maps.* 
Standard, 

* Hit book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exmoration.’ 
^Tinhs, 

O. E BotwrlBoa CHITRAki: The 


Story <4 
G. & Rp 


a Minor Si^e. ByaSir 
RpBEKTSON. K.QS.I. With 
numerouslllustrations, Map aad Plans. 

* Second Edition. Demy Bvo, lof. 6d, 

* It is (Ufficuit to ima|pne the kind of person 

whoco^M read this brilliant book without 
emotitm . The story remains immortal— 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 

* tPface with # great book.'— ///tfrfns/tf^ 

B l^ffmdon News, • 

‘a book which U^Rlbabethans would hav- 
diQiiight wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquanL pad more %uinan than any 
f^oyte\'^Newca^logCkroiUcU, 

* One of the most stirring military nana* 

dvef WTittemtn our time.*— Yjwr. 

* As faiitiuiting as Sir Waller Scott's best 

* A noble lloryi noblytdd!^— 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 

TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 

Johnston, With nearly 

Two Hundred illustrations, and^Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown 4/0. 
i8r. net • • 

*A fascinating ftsok, written with equal ‘ 
skill and charm— the work at once i^a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wUe, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds In admirable 
sketches from pencil* — Wesiminster 
Gazette. * • 

t. Bode. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By XiONEL 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
10s, 6d. net 

‘ A fine, full book. * 
*lts bright pages give a better general 
survey of Airica from the Ciqm to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.^— TVwrrx. 

A. anlme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
Bvo, With Portrait ioj. 6d, 

* One of the most entertaining books that we 
^ave had in our bands for a long time. 
*^It is unconventional m a high degree ; it 
is written whj^^ag^miws Maioqr ^t is 1 
fullofadvedT^s andMecdotes. — X>aj(y 
CkromeU, 

Henxi of Oileana. TROM TOI^N 
TO INDIA, By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Tranelated by Hamley 
Bent. M.A. With 100 Illustrations 
and arMap. Cr, gilt lop, 255. 

B. 8. B. Baden-PoweU. TME DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary 
of Life in Ashanti, xIqs. By Colonel * 
Badek-Powell. With 21 Xlli||tra- 
tions hnd a Map. Cheaper Eiiiion. 
Large Crown Bvo, 6f. 

a & S. 8ltl«a-FDwaa themata- 
BE^ eSMPAIGN. 1896. ByCoL 
BADEN'Powmx. Wth nenriy loo 
lustrations. Large 

Craamiw. 6t. 

g. L. Bind*. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinds. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Bvo. lat. &L 

A.8t.a«blM»t. exploration 

AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
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AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With fuU-page IllusttB' 
tions by C. Whvm|^ 8, and Maps, 
ly. V* 

' His book is a grand record of quiet, uo- 
« assumingf tactful resolution. His 
ventures were as various as his sporting 
exploits were exciting.*— TYiwsr. 


E. N. Bfift^NKTT, Teliow ot Bedford 

^ www^.e. w-% ^ 


B. H. Aldersim. WITH THE 
MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORQ£» 2896. By Lieut ^Colonel 
AcbERSOH. With numerous Illus- 
trati^ and Plans. Demy 8m 
lor. . 

^ dear, vigorous, and soldter-Iike narra- 
five.*— 

Vrum. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With xoo Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, 6 s, 

*A very entertaining book of travel. *— 
Sy teto ter, 

^The stdiry is told with delightful gaiety, 
humour, and crispness. There ba.s rarely 
appeared a more interesting tale of 
modern travel. * — ScoUmam 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and wittu *— 

X^^kskirePoeU 

Amnirar VaiidtlMur^ CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THC UPPER NILE 
AM> NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. Wiui an Introduction 
by Sir G. GoLDm, K.aM.G. With 
4 Maps, tllttstratlons, an4 Plans. 
Lorge Crown %vo, zos, 6 d, 

*Upon the Alricao question there Is no 
book procurabie wbidi contains so 
much m viinqas this one.*— 

latf riiieastto. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fi»- 
CASTiE, V.C, and LieW. P, C. 
Eluott-Lockhajct. With a Msp 
and 26 lUustrations. SmmdBMtum, 
Crown 6m 6 s, t 

* An adnimbi# bhok, and m really iraloal^ 

ttait|Mm$ontier 

& Ma SiMittb THE DOWNFAIJl 
THE ^HtlVISHES: A l^lcetdi 
cKtdieSiidtoC^^ 1% 


J. K. Trotter. THEL ^IGER 
SOURCES. By Col^el J. K. 
Trotter, R.A With a Map and ^ 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 52. * 

mchaei Davltt. LIFE ANI^ PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By • 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With a Maps. Crown Bvo, 6 s, # 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnoixigy and 
Administration. By«W. Crooke. 
With Maps and lUustratipns. Demy 
Bvo, los, 6 d, 

* A carefully and well-writtei^accoant of one 

of the most important provinces of the ' 
Emjure. Mr. CSooke d^s with the land 
in its physical aspect the province under 
Hindoo and Mussulman rule, under 
British rule, itsethnolo^ and sooology. 
tu religious and social ufe, the land and 
its setuement, and the native peasant.' 
^JffnmeketUr CmardUm, 

A Boisrafon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. t, By Captain Boisr^oon. 
Second Bdsiton. Cr, Bvo, 32. 6d. 

* If the story had been wriiten four hundred 


years ago it woi 
English dasmc,*-^coUmeM,^ 

aectowpar. theh{LLOfi*he 

GRACES : or. the Great Srqpr . 
TEMPLES OK TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
Cow%ER. F.S. A. With Maps, Plans, 
and75 lUustradons. DtmyBv 4 , 201.64 

W. Unxialrd Bom WLTH THE 
GREEKS IN THESiSly. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter'^Con- 
resi^dent. With Plans and 73 
lllttstrations. Cnmn 8m. ^ * 

w. & voneaue south ^ckiCA. 

By W. E Wow«r.D. M.S^. With 

oMdf, Second MdiHon, Ck^vo, 6 $, 

* A monumental work conipte i iMi ieto a 
very mpdetete 


it would be read to-day as an 
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JNavstT and Military. 


or W. StMTOU. NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. WjuStervens. DemyZvo. 6s. 
This bcM»k is a descriptioD of the Britiih and 

oi^er more impartant navies of the world, 

• with a sketch of the lines on which our 
navaf policy might possibly be developed. 
An interestiiig work.* 

O. Haimay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hankay. Illustrated. I 
2 yols. Demy Bvo. yj. 6d, each, j 
Vol I.. I 

* We read it from cover to cover at a sitting, j 


The historian endowed with literary 
skill and style. 

‘ We can warmly recommend Mr. Hannay's 
volume to any intelligent student of 
naval history. Great as is the merit of 
Mr. Hannay's historical narrative, the 
merit of his strategic exposition uneven 
greater.*--*7Vii«/r. 

C. Gotper Xing. THE OTORY OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo, js, 6d, 

* Aiu authdlritative and accurate stoiy of 
England's gulitary progress. 


a. Soathey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clififard, Hawfins^ Drake, ♦ , 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an In&oduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

*A hrave, inspiriting book.*— emd 
fyhite. ^ m 

W. dark RnaaaU. THE lAFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD eOLLING- 
WOOD. By W. Clare Russexj^ 

With Illustrations by F. Brakqwyn. 
Third Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, • 

* A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.* — 
St, lamed s Gateiie, 

* A really good }aotok,*’--Saturday ReoUw, 

B. L 8, HoratarglL THE CAM- 
PAIGN OP WATERLOO. By 
£. L. S. Horsburoh, B.A. With 
Plans. Crown Bvo, $ 1 . 

*A brilliant essay— simple, sound, and 
^orough.*— ChnmicU* 

H. B. Ctoorge. BEXUJSS 
ENGLISH ^ISTaRY.^yTl. B. 
Georgs, M.A., J^eliow of New 
College, Oxford. ^With num^c^ 
Plans. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, %s, 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 

task— that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instrnctive to non-mtUtary 
readers— and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.'-^ YYiwsr- 


General Literature 


& Zuiatt flonU. OLD COUNTRY 


900. F^tk edUvn. 6s. 

***OM Country Ltte,^ibl^diy wholesome j 
bree^ life and move* ! 
Siwt, of queuih storlet*vigotoasly 
y*ld, will not be mmelied by any Imk to 
be |MMishe<h fhrmhoitt the’ year, 
^^,5®*^*®*^%*^^*^**** com.* 


RBuiiicamU. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOMp;. • S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Xllustra* 
iiqps, Crowi Bw, 6s, 

* Dm chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
infomung, imd lightened by sniuiye good 
story. A delighi^ Preside coinpeiucm.*« 
St, /mmds Cemette, 

|8. Bupite HISTORIC 

ODDpiES AND STIfeANGE 
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EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth MdfHon* Crown 8w. 6s, 

a«B«rte CKnilAl FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM, S. Baring 

^ Gould, ^hird Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 

8. Baring: OopA. A GARLAND OF 

• COUNTRY SONG : English Folk | 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Goup> and H. F. Sheppard. 
Ihmy 4/<7. dr. 

& Baxinir CkniUL SONGS OF THE 
^ WEST : # Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 

• Baring Gould, M.A., and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
/. . // . ///, . 3J. ea£h. Part IV , . $5, 
In ono Vol,^ French morocco, 15;. 

* A rich coHection of homour, pathos, grace, 

and poetic fzacy.'^^aiurday Etvirw, 

8. Baxingr Ckrald. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIF-S AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

, & Burintr Oonld. STRANGE sljR- 
^IVABS Aft# SUPf,RSTITlONS. 
By S. Bari.ng Gould. ♦Cr. Bno. 
Second Editiortt 6s, 

8.^Barillfir Ctould. <rHE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHBRN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vo/s. Demy 
Svo, 32s. * 

OotUm lltefiiiiiL OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr, Svo, Serond Edition, $s, 

book is an admirable record.*-- 
Daiiy Chronicle, 

W. E OladiUme. THE 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited byeA. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Cohen 
M.A« With Portraits, DemyefSvo,, 
Voii, IX, and Ar.« rar. 6d, each, 

V BMlW* ANARCHISM. By 
E* V. ZeniCEX: Den^ Svo, js, 6d, 
*Wm Beaker liais nco ceded in oroductiig a 
earehd and oitM hiitoiy of gro#th 

« ofAaaidhistdioory. ^ 


* Full of useful anformatian with plenty df 

good stories,'— • 

* Without this book the ^folfa's library will 

be incomplete .* — Pau Matl Gmette, 

* It will charm all golfers.*— 7Y«eer. 

J.WeUa OXFORD AND OXFOliD* 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by }, Wells, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. ** 
Third Edition, Cr, Svo. y, 6d, 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the proa 

duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxfckrdi at it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of th% University.*— 
AtAcmeum, 

J. Well*. OXFORD "AND ITS 
COLLEGES. By j. Wmxs, M.A. . 
Fellow and I’utor of Wadham 
College. Illustrated by E. H, New. 
Third Edition. Fcap, Svo, 3s, 
leather, 3s 6d, net. 

* An admirable and accurate little treatise, 

atuactively illustrated.*— 

* A luminous and tasteful little volume.*— 

3aify Chronicle. 

* Exactly what the intelligent visitor 

wants.*— Herald. 

AH-TtaMBlMOil. CAMBRIDGISaND 
ITSCOLLEGES. By A. HAMILTON 
Thompson. With illustrations by 
E. H, New. Pott Svo. 3s, Leather. 

3s. 6d. net, * * 

This iPook is uniform witll» Mr. WelU’ very 
•.successful book, ' Oxford #utd ItsjCol- 
leges.* 

*' It is brightly written and leWied, and is 
jusrsuch a book as a cultured vistu^r 
needs.’— • 

a 0. BohertBOiL VOCI^ ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant rouertson, 
M.A., Fellow of Al^ Souls*, Qsford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott Svo, \ 

*DA;idedly clever and amustDi?^— 
Atheuemm. ♦ « 

BMwmanr Ootib*. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. 'By RoaKVWRyCitres. Wilb 
a Ffontispiece. Second Edition, Fcp. 

Svo, 2 S, 6d, Leaihtr, p, net, 

*A cbargiing colllfctton of Iqgeods of the ^ 
fiowersmentioned by Baate.^AliMidkfwU'. 

Ac # 
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M.A., Fellow of Oriel CollegerX)x* 
ford, Cratm Bvo, 6^ 


cmmd Barrtsooii REAmNoMo 
READEII^.# By CUFFORD^AUI* 
SON* •Fcjk Bvo, 2s, 6d. 

^ We recommend sriioolmastert to exesmae 
* its merits, for it is at school that readers 
are infd<^*--yts<M!5wry. 

‘An extremely sensible little book.'—- ATisn- 
chisUr Guardian, 

l.eWMM#y. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
lES -., THEIR ORGANISATION 
, AND CHARACTER. By L. | 
Whibley. M,A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 

• 8vo. 6s, I 

‘ An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful j 
and well-arranged study.*— 7V»*«r. * 

L. lu FriOd. ECONOMIC SCIENCE j 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. Price, I 


J. aui«4tock. VtlE piansfoiAt: 

SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment By J. ShedloSIk. Crowf^ ^ 
^vo, $s, ^ 

* This work should be in ^e poisesttoo of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.*— 

• • 

B .11 Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotatioft from 
Buddhist Literature for tach Day im 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowden. Third Bdiiion, j6mo, ^ 
as.6tf. • 


Science and Technology 


FrendennidlL DAIRY BACTERIO- 
LOGY. A Short Manual for the U se 
of Students. By Dr, Ed. von 
FKF.UDENRE 1 CH, Translated • by 
- J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. 
Crown 6vo, 2 s, 6d. 

ObalinWi WtehelL OUTLINES OF 
BIOLOGY, By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M.A, Illmtrated, Cr. 
Zvo, 6s,^ 

A teat-book designed to cover the new 
Schedule listed by the Royal EMl^ge 
^ Phjfswans and Surgeons, • 

Ov A MONOGRAPH OF 

JTHEMYXOGASTRES. ByOfeORGE 
^ASSEE. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
J^oyaf Bu0, i8r. mt. 

* A work mt£h in advance of any book in 
the langoage treating of this group of 

* * or^bit^ Indispensable to every 

* ^tmlent of the M^ogastres. *— 

StttilitiuM»i tad^ddardi. ORNA- 
MEN^AL DESIGNER WOVEN 
FABRICS. By tC*e6TSPH^SOK, of 
The College, Braijfbrd, 

and F. SuddX^Bs, of The Yorkshire 
' • College, Leeds. With 65 fidl-page 
plates* Zkn^ Bvo, 7s, 6i 

% • • 


* The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
don/— Varkskire Post. 

TEXTBOOK&OF 
Edited by Professors GARNETT 

and WERTHEIMER. 

a 

HOW *rO MAKE n DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Wood, lllustraiod, Cr, Zvo, 
xs,6d, 

‘Though primarily intimded ftr students, 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any ghls 
who want to make their own frocks. Jhe 
dtrecdons are simple and clear, aniHhe 
diagri^ns very helpful.'— £f/^/frrr. 

CAR^ENT^Y AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. WbAer. With many lUustra- 
tions* Cr, 6vop $s. 6d» 

‘ An admirable elemcntiury text-book on the 
subject.— BatAffr. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 7$ lHus* 
tratiojoi and Diagrams. Cmim Bvo. 
Sf,6d^ 
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L. I. HMAmuHk TifE; THEORY OF 
. KNOWLEDGE. ^ L. T. Hob- 
HOUSE* Fidlow of <;.CC., Oxford. 
Demy 8m 

^The most important contribution to 
BuElisb philOMphv since the publication 
of Mr. Bradleys Appearance and 
Reality/* * — GUugem Heralds 
* A4Mil8antly written volume/ — Times, 

W. BLiPairlirotber. THE PHILO- j 
SOPHY PF T. H. GREEN. By ; 
• W. H. FaiEBROTHER, M.A. Cr. 

Bvo, y. 6d, I 

• 'In every way an admirable book.' — | 
Giatgcw Herald, 


Philosophy 


F, W. BOMtfU. THE SCHOOL 
PLATO. By F. W. BussEfcL, D.D. . 
Fellow of Brascnoset^oll^B^* Oxford. 
Demv 8w. loj. td, 

'A clever and stimulating book.'->jlfaii>* 
Chester Guardian, * 

r. 8. Onogw, THE WORSHIP^ 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Crown 
Svo, df. • 

* A scholarly attal3rsis of the religions cere- 
monies, beliefs, and tuperetitions of 
ancient Rome, conducteo in the new 
light of comparative anthropology/-- 
TVWr. • 


Theology 


8. Bw Brim. SERMONS ON SUB- j 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH I 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. Regius Professor of Hc^ew 
» ^ t he Un ivCTsity of Oxford. Cr.Bm 

'A welcome companion to tile author's 
famons * ' Introdaction. " *^^Guetrdiem, 

T. K. Oll«ym. FOlWDERSOFOLD 
TESTAMENTS CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Lar^e Cfown 8m 
yj. 6 d, 

A hktoiicar sketch of O. X. Criticism. 

*A very karoed and instructive work.*— 
Timet. e 


SL RmTidAn. DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M,A., Fdlow and Tutor 
afNewColIege,03cford.«Cn8m. 

'A ve^hterestitmMStmi^ redhtesome 
of m princfpaiaoctriiumof Chrittiam 
in Which Mi:. Radidall appears tofus to 
ImveiMdtiesnd ahkh measure of 


He boAea teamed, ahnost always tym- 
paitiietic^nndMwaamiingia^ With a 

csdHaBo] 
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Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Ck Bvo, 6s, 

' A wortW contribution towards tame solu- 
tion of the great religious problems of the 
pOesent day.^^cetsman, 

H. H. HaumiL DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. Sy H. Hensley Hbnson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’. Oxford. 
jRrn/. 8m. as, 6d. 

H. H. BMUMm. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : HisxoRicfAL ,and 

Soceal Sermons. % H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Bvo, e6s. ^ 

W. H. Bennett. A PEiMER OF 
THff BIBLE. ByW-RBEtiNETj-. 
Second Edition, Cr, 8m. as. 6d, 

* The work of an honest, featlmi, and sound 
critic, and an excellent gifide in a small 
compass to the books M the Bible/— 
ManchetierGuetrdidk, * 

vuflain Buttacm, clovelIy 

SERMONS. By t/iLLiAM JiiUCRi- 
SON, M.A., Ikte Rector of Ctovelly. 
With a* Prdhee bp ' LucAS MaBbt/ 
Cr^vo, y,6d,*» , 

CedHaBoMnitnL THE MINISTRY 
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nem Cbolia R§binson.* Wi^ao 
Introductioitbv the Lord Bklllop of 
Wiocliesur. Ck Bvo, jr. 6<f. 
teemed eiuh mtetesting 

# fff0f§ 

RB-Xd^nutc RELIGION IN BOY. 
HOOD. Notes on the Religiotii 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 

* LAYAltx>« M.A. iSm. zx. 

W. TAke Eatuwet THE VS 
» CATBCHJZAND/S RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 

• with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 
3x. 6^. 

r. WoitOBU THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M..4., 
Curate of Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. PotMvo, 6^. fut 
A small volume of devotions at iht Holy 
Communioi^ especially adapted to the 
needs of servers and those who do not 
communicate. 


1 1 Knam. THE IMITATION <OP 
I CHRIST. ByTHOHA A Kkmpss. 
With an Intredfiotlon PEAK 
Farrar. lUimimted bykC M. 
Gere. Stc&nd BMHm. Fmf. Son. 
3x. 6d. Padde4 mdroccot Jx. ^ 

*Amon|tst all the mnnmerable Ifingli^ 
editions of the **Imltatioa/* lham eaS 
have been few whk^ were preeder than 
this one, printed In strong am handsome 
type, wim all the glory m red li^iala.*-^ 
HtraUU * • 

lb 

i. XMd*. THE CHRISTIAN fEAR. 
By JI’oiiN Keblb. Witlf an lntn>« 
dtiction and Notes by W« Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Ankikg Bell. 
Sicond Edition. Fcaf, 8sv. 3A 6 d. 
Padded morocco. 58. 

^ The present editioii is annotated with all 
the care and insigfat to be eiq^ected Jirom 
Mr. Lodk.*---G»iivui^^ 


With ai 
Farrar. 


®xtotd CommentarieB 

General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leedaa Demy 8db. 6x. 

t>anOlH>ofc0 ot TTbeol^ e 

Genend Editor, A. Robbr’CSON, D.D., Principalm King’s (i^Uege, London. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE suggestive. A co^hendve and 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited thorouidi hoolc.»-nBfrwiwv^ 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
Gibson, J>.D., Vicar of Leeds, late NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M.A., 
Prindpsil of Wells Theological Col- late fellow of Magdalen College, 
lege. Second and Cheaper J^HUion Oxon., 8uiidPrinciparofPi:^y House. 
iwpne VMnrne. Demy Bvo. zsx. 6lf. In Two Volumes. Dew^ wo. ty. 

* We welcoma with the utmost satisfaction * A dear and ttamskMy full aocomtl of the 

a new, cheaper, and more conrenient mnln enneats of speciiUmon. Scholarly 

• edition of Dr. Glhtons book. It was precision . * . gmntine tolerance .81 . 


in the hands et every candidate for 

AISI INTRODUCTION TO WE 
HI^RY OaViELIGION. By 
F. fi.*jEVONS, M.A.Litt.D., Prin- 
donl of*Bishoo Hatfiddte Hall. 
m^9vo. xot. &.* 
*Th.iM|ltaftb!.»liook lie* in tb. pAttr.* 
lion, l%e singular actsteoess and force of 
die amhbr^ Judgnuln. He k at once 
critical and loiniaoui, at once Just and 


late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Prindpafof Pitaey House. 
In Two Volumes. Dew^ wo. ty. 

* A dear and rcmailtabhr full aocomtl of the 

main enneats of speciiUmon. Scholarly 
precision . . . genitiiie tolerance .81 . 
mtenae Inteieitm his suhi«ab^*«te Mr, 
Otiley%meritx**-«Giftanrf^^ . 

AN INTRODUCTION* TO TOE 

• HISrrORWFTHECRasaOS. By 
A. E.*BWKS, Exsubiii^ Chi^laiii 




* This hodi; may be expected to hold its 
place ai an authority on its sahSeet.**- 

Ht IS an able, and learned treadae, aiii con* 
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Edited by J. H. BURW, B.D. 


THE KSGINNIKPS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITyT By W.E, Col- 
lins, W.A. W4b Map. Cr. Bvo, 
SL 6^. 

^ Ao iavestigddon in detaii, based upon 
original authoritioi, of the beginnings 
of the English Churdh, with a careful 
account of earlier Celtic Christianity* 

* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
^historical work.'— 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 


BLEMS. By Ait'yifUR W»iGifi% 
Fellow of (keen's Col^ge, Ckm- 
bridge, Cmcfif Cl 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Wintersotham^ M.A„ 
B.Sc., LL.B* CV. StAo. 6if. 

*A most able book, at once exceedingly 
thoughtful and richly suggestive.*— C am* 
gmtf HnnUL 


0 Cbe Kbrate of B>e90t(on 

J*<»ttSx», eMA, 2s.; Itathtr^ is. 6tL n*t. 

* This series is excellent.*— T he Bishop op Lonxx>k. 

* A very delightful edition.'— T hb Bishop or Bath and Wells. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy. —The BiSHor or LiCHriELD. 

* The new “ Library of Devodon ** is excellent.'— The Bishop or Pbtsuborooch. 

* Charming.*— * Delightful. CAarcA BiiU. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted. 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition, 

'The translation is an excellent piece of 


Bnidish, and the introduction is a 
tcriy exposition. We augur weK of a 
^ ^rip< , which^ begins so satisfactorily. * — 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAlt. By John 
Keble. With Introduction and 
Notes by Walcer Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Kvble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

*Tbe volttme is very ncettily^'bonnd and 
printed, and may fairly claim to be an 
advance on any ptevioas editions,*— 
Gncci^dinin* 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST* A 
<levised Translation^ with an Intro- 


duction, by C. Bido. D.D., late 
Student of Christ Church. 

A practically new trwtslation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

*A beautiful and scholarly production.— 
Stonier, 

*Ar nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in EnglUb.*— riceriSnnp. 
A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stakbridge, M.A., Rector of 
Bointon, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St* John's College, 
Oxford, 

It isprobably the best book o^^its kind. It 
deserves high coimnendaiion.*— CAwfvA 
dnse/l#. a 

LYRA INNOCENTIUMi By John 
Keble. Edited, with^ Introduction 
an4 Notes, by Walter Lock, D,D., 
Warden of Keble College, *Oxford*. 


. Xeabete of Rctt 0 ioit i 

XdhedbrH. CBBECHXN0,M.A. IVM/Mniits,Crtwm8it». V.6d. 

A KdM at short blagnnt^ at the most prominent leiilers at miciuns 

tifoemi dHMl^<rfiaam«itdcoqDtiies. t * 

The foBoiiniiv at c itnm ^ * ** # 

CARDmAL NEWMAN. By R. H. | CARDINALMANNINQ. by A W. 

Hinmm, HirrtoN, M.A . ' * 

JOHN WmXr. By J. H. Ov<*- CHILES SIMEON. By.H. C. G. 

TON, MJI# Moinjc, D.D. * 

lO^OF WUXERFORC^ By G. JOHNICBBLR. By WalAi Lock* 
V.W. Oamiua. M.A 1 D.D.*^ • 

Vu Ac # 
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THOMAS CHAJLSIERS. *B]r Mr*. I }OHN HOWE. By R. F. 

OUPHAtTQl • * I D.D. • 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. ! BISHOP KEN. «By F. A 


Hoston, 


•n.. OTTIJtV,%J.A 

AtfGUSTaNE OF CANTERBURY. 


By E. U «u*m, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. 

« HurroK, B.D. 

JDHNKNOX. ByF. MacCunn. 


By W. 


BISHOP KEN. dBy F. A. CLARlOi, 
M.A. #1 % 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

By T. Hodgkim, D.C.L. • • 

JOHN DONNE. By AUGUSTUS 
Jessopp, D.D. • 

THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 


. By F. MacCunn. THOMAS CRANMER, 
‘ Mason. 

Other volumes will be umiouficed in due course. 


Fiction 


• IX'SHILLINQ NOVKLS 

Maxie Corelli’g Novels 

iMta cromn 8fw. 6r. taeh. 


A ROMANCR OF TWO WORLDS. of the Script 

NintttentkJEdUum. ceiyed with 1 

VENDETTAT FifUentk Edition. “Drewn of 

THELMA. rwenly:firtt Edition. *,'5? 

ARD.ATH: THE STORY OF A SLrSrivl"- 

DEAD SELF. £/»<«/* £*7iV»t. 

THE SOUL of LILITH. Ninth THE SORR 
Edition. EorHeth Mdi 

WORMWOOD. Ninth Edition. i a oowerf 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE MSeStiani 

WORLD*S TRAGEDY. Thirty- li win an 

fourth Edition. memory of i 

*Tli« tender reverence of the treatment immense coi 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- Uimtiemand 
ingfbave reconciled ns to flie daring of and remaru 
the oonce|>tion, and the conviction is after much ^ 
forced on us that even to exalted a sub- of the day i 

Ject cannot be made too familiar to u^ phenmenoD 
provid^t be presented in the true spirit lime. --W. 

o( Chrutian laith. The ampliitotions of Rouumg. 

* AtitiitSiy Hope’s Novels 

f • Cmm%vo, 

THE GODWIN THE CAR. Eighth “JJ? 

JSditim. . • NatunutiO, 

^^ ftaurit^ book. dM«vhg of the CHRONICLES OF COlJJlT 


of the Scripture narrative ere often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
**I>ream of the World's Tra^y** is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme dimax of the inspired 


of the supreme climax of the inspired 
narrative.*— Dndifo Rtvino* 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Fortieth Edition. 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . • The 
MDception is majpidcent, and is likely 
m win an abiding pla^ within the 
memory of man. . . . The IBito 
immense coigmand c^’langulgqpuui a 
limttleW audacity^ * . * ThU interesting 
and remarkable ronianoe will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is fo^ouen. ... A literary 
phenomenon « . . ■nvel.and even sul^ 
lime.*— W. T. Stsad in the EeoUw 
of RomUun. 


with “The Prisoner of Zenda.***— 
National Oherver. % 


critic analysis impossible within our 
Hmst; Umlliant. bat not superficial; 
well considered, but not elaborated: 
ooaitructed with the mverhial art that 


mfthodis a keeg^easure*’— Tfis INorli. 

A CHNFKm OF AIRf Fifih EdUionh 
*A %racefyf, vivaolo^ oomedf, true to 
bunuui natnfo. e The dierac^ era 
tracvo with aVnasteiiy hand.*-**^nsefa 
• A MAN»OF MARK«, Fourth Edition. 
*Of all Mir. Hope*s booira “R Man of 
Ma||^** is the one whicb oett cpinpi|ps 


ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 

*lt b a peAectlyenchantiiig stofy of love 
add caivaky, end pure romance. The 
Couit b foe most cenitaat, desperate, 
and modest and lauder of lovers, a peer- 
less mtbman, en intrepid figkter^ a 
Ihifotul hhuadt end e megnanknonsm.' 
"m-Guurdiou. 

PHROSO. Blistmted fay H. R. 

.Miuuut. Emaih Edition. 

*T)» b fiwdk witt 
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Mtiotf of advattuiOy overy pam of which 
is pMpStakiog with ac6on/<~il^i^fwA#r. 

'Ftoai com to com **Phro$o'* not only 
ongilgcs the etOQ>ttoii, but canries the 
render in little whirls of delight firom 
ndvemore to adventiiie.*«-*^cei^j'. 


iW that H^ve been writf^m for a 


advemore to MAytgcm.*^Ac0dimjt. ^ There*^”sea 

.SIM9N DALE. lUnstrated. Third SSwSdria 

Editiati. contrasu of 

* **Simon Dale '* is one of the best historical subtlety anc 

,, Gilbert Paiker^s NoTels 

Crmn itfQ. 6 s* sack* 

PIEITRE AND HIS PEOPLE. will add to 

Fifth SdUum. repoution. 

* Stoiied han^y conoeieed and finely ex- THE SEATS 

acated. There is strength and genins in Illustrated. 


A brilliant novel. The stirry i^* rapid and 
most excellently tol<il|^ As for the haiO» 
he is a peffect hero of romanc.'— 
Ath$$UBum, ^ 9 

There is searching am^ts of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of hb women with xnarveMohs 
subtlety and delicacy. 


ecttted. 1 here tt strength and genins tn 
Mr. Esther's ^le.*^JM^ T^kgm^k, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

* A splendid study of character.*-— 

Athofurum, 

*A very strildnf and admirable novel.*— | 
St /mmtf* GauiU* | 

THE TRANSLATION OF A j 
SAVAGE. 

*The n^ot b original and one difibult to 
wone out; hut Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy. The 
reader who b not interested it thb 
orimnaL fircsh, and well-told tale must 


will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.*— Cib^ivw HenUd* 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition* 


^The best thing he has done; one of the 
best things that any hasdone lately.* 
^St. fmtm's GamftU, ^ 

* Mr. ParJcer seems to beoome tuxmgut and 


petcon fudeecL'— 

DmiiyhChronieli. 


THE TRAIL *XDF THE SWORD. It^irfawort,thewwkofaiiweart^^ 
lUimnUed. Sixtfi Editum. 

‘ArouiacanddjHMticttU. AbooklOce THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : 


easier with eveiy serbus novel that he 
attempts. He shows the matutud power 
which hb fonncr novels have led us to 
expect, and has pipiductd a really fine 
hbtorical novel.’— 

' A great book.*— omd Whits, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES, Second Edition, y, 6 d, 
'living, breathing romance, genuine and 
unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subtle knowledge of human nature thhn 
Mr. Parker has ever dbplajmd before. 
It is, ida word, the work of a tiwe arUtt.* 
^Pmlt MMCmooiH* 


* A rousing and drpiatic tale. A book like 
this, in whkh^words flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and danng deeds 
donei in which men and winaen live and 
love motile old passionate way, is a joy 
inexpr&sihle .*— ChsoJcL 

WHEN VALMON0 CAME TO 
TONTIACf; The Story of a Lost 
napoleon. Fourth Edition, 

. *Here we find iwnunoe— leal^ hieuthiiig, 
UriM romance. Thadb&wcterof V^- 
mood b drawn iitien>wy- The bo^ 
ntuil be read, we may {gy swmi^ ^ 
any one thevoughly 10 aouinate Mx. 

iPMWiMestutoiAjb 

AN ADmWtVmUt OF THfc 
NOKTHi rim Attvemum nf 
Smhd Editim* 

^ be itnifes nr cmM Kefh, and It 


a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 


« new honour even to Mr. Parker s r^ura- 
tian.*--^/. jnmefs GoMitfi, 

* No cue who takes a pleasure in literature 
W wilt rend Mr. Gilbert Parker’s la| st 
romancewiih keen enjoyment. *rhemere 
writing b so good as to be a delight In 
itself, apart altogether hhm the interest 
of the Mnti GmutU, 

’Nothing mote vigorous or more btiumn has < 

' come firom Mr. Oilbmt Parker thauithb • 
novel. It has all the graphic powir of 
hb last book, %ritii\roer Meling sfor the 
romance, bch of human life and wild 
nature. There b no charuaerwitbMit its 
unloue and pme^esque interest. Mr. 
BbrWs style, espeqplly hb descripdv* 
style, has In tlusbooh, purhapscvuii more 
than .ebttwhiis, aptsM m vitality. 
LiUraturf, * 
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8. Wfift Oonld’s Vanii 
Cr0Sm%v0. 6s. eaeA. 

,y Uutl^book if by tli« siotbor of '^MebalEb** h to tol^ th 
; on ftionle lines, contMninf drunntli: possibitlties. virid e J i Kynil 
rs^re, and a waalth of inconious iiBafm/-~«:?/AMSsn 


iTo say Uutl^book is by the aotbor of '^Mebaleh** ie to tnl^ that it co n tala^a 
tt 09 f cast on stionle lines, contauninf drainatic possibitlties. virid a J i Ky mp athotH descsB^ 
tkms of NatiHo, and a wealth of incenious inu4pm/-~«:?/sa4ssn 
* That wiiatooer Mt. Baring Gocud writes la well worth reading, k a oondnsiwl that nay 
* lesaliy acceptedT His idews of life are fresh and vtgor^s, hb la n jgyge 

chaiacteristtc, the tnddente of which he makes nse are striksfig and offlgiiial| 
characters are lile4tke, and thot^ somewhat exceptional peo^, are dram and 
coloured wHh eotistic force. Add to tms that his descriptions of scenes and toenery 
bted tnth the loring eyes and skilled hasMls of a master of his art. that he is alt 
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power of am 
Cearf Circuimr, 

ArMINELL. Faurih EdiHon. 
URITH. Fifth Editi<m, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Siyth Edition, 

MRS, CURGIiNVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth 
Edition, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, 

Cknuui Dfljrlg. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP, By A. Conan Doyle. 
•Sixth Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

*The book is fSsr and away the best view 
thalriias been vouchsafed luPbehind the 
scenes of the consoiting*rooin**->»/iAa* 
irmUd London Nom/t. 

Btaalay Yrdymast UNDER THE 
R^ ROBE. By Stanley Wky- 
MAN, Autbog of *A Gentleman of 
Fmcc.’ nWith Illustrations ^ R. 
\ii^DVlLLE. Fourteenth Edition, 
Crown Bvo, $s, 

*€very one who reads books at Jl most 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
^mpagegf which to the last rim bioath* 
1m IS baled along. An inspira* 
. *?•****“••* ^ conraga.*— 

* ChFonieht* a 

IaIh Xalet. THE WAGES «OP 
Slli , %r LotAs Malbt. Tkir. 
Uentk Msatiim. Crmtm $iv. 6s. 

XaiSife. 'ms CARtSSIMA 

By Lucas Author tdn^Tbe 

s Wggogof Sin.' etc. ThMS^Utian, 
Crmm Bux 6i. • 


that year by year 

KITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edi/iJk, 
NO^MI. niustrated. FouAh Edition, m 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. * 
Third Edition, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Ulus- 
Uated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

I DOMITIA. Illttstrated. StxondEdi* 
Hon, 

Oeom Oiasiiisr. THETOWNTRA* 
VELLER. By GsORGS OiSSiNO, 
Author of * Demos,' thasHaar df**" i 
Jubilee, 'aetc. ^ Second EdiHon, Cr, 
Bvo, o 

^ It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sipukes Is a splendid bit 
of work.'-^Ped/ midi Gnu tie, 

*The spirit of Dickens is tn it,*-^Bookman, 

S. E. Orohlmtt. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R, Crockett. Author of *The 
Raiders,' etc. Illustrateif. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* Full of gallaatiT and fiatltos, of the 

of arms, and nrlghtmied by episodifrof 
humour and love. . . 

Guuetih, 

§. K, J^tHShShh. THE STANDARD 
BEARER.* By S. R. CkockEtt. 
Crown m. 6ir. 

* A ^pUlhtfel tal^ his hast st3da.'-- 

* Mr. Ckodcatt at hb hatt'«»ZfrMfr^ 

Ariinir mmlvm talb$ OF 

MEAN STREETS Br AtfHtm 

MomuMPf. Em Editm Or, 
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^Tolii ivith consammate art and axtra* 

• ordinary detail. In the tme humanity 
of the b^k Uei its jnstihcatton, the 
permanence of tt% intereat, and its In- 
t att^|pbletrsomJPi^|r-^M#»m 
*K gnat hook, l^e author's method is 
aauudttly effectivei and mrodnces a 
thriUing sense offMty. The writer 
lays upon ^ a master hand. The book I 

t is simply appalUng and tnresistible in I 
Its interest. It is humoioiis also ; with- | 
ottt hnmour it would not make Uie mark | 
it Is certain to make.'-*lfVriV. { 

KmTisoiL A CHILD OF 
IHE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
SOi4» Third BdtHon, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

* The bools is a masterpiece.*— /W/ Ma// 

Gassffe. 

* Told sdth great vigour and powerful slm- 1 

piicity.*— Xnlrewsfiii. 

Mm. OliAn^ A FLASH OF I 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,’ etc. 
Second Edition^ Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* The story is a very heanttful one, exquis- 

itely toid.*-~«$ffinikrr. 

Sillily lAWleaa HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
' Maelcbo, ’ etc. Fifth Edition, Cr. 

6i* 

Bmlly Lawless. MAELCHO ; k Six- 
Romance. By the 
HonSk. £Mn.Y La^tless. Second 


Author# of 'Irkh Idylls.' ^ond 
^Edition, Croum 8t^a 6r« 

* Vivi#and singularly rem.^^iTgfrfwafi. 
Jans Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By JitNE 
Barlow. Crown Or. 

' The genial humour and never-fidling tym* 
pathy recommend the book to those who 


Bmlly Lawless. MAELCHO ; k Six- 
' Romance. By the 

HonSk. £Mn.Y Lawler. Second 
Edition. Crq^ Svo, 6s. 

* A really great book.*— 

*T1iete If no keenet^lomnre in life than 
the recognidon, of genius. A mece of j 


the recognititm of genius. A inece of 
work of the Sm order, which we do not 
hesitate to describe as one pf the most 
remarkable literary achievements of this 
gomnfion»*^hi4fmcheeier Cmrdinn. 

sniiiy Lamsss. traits and 
CONFID^CES. By the Honble 
j^lLY LAWLSm. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

& W. THE AMATEUR 

CRACKSmS^. By JE.*W. Hqr- 
KUKO. Crown Bw. dS 
*An audadontly ^testaishig vohime.— 
Sj^ocimtm ^ 

’ Faadafcting and enteifakilttg inasopreme 

fhsdbited by the individoaHty, 
Ihedaitiigiaiid die wonderhil ooolncm 
of Riifim iba and follow 

him hreawtiji^hi 

HmtBiUBt/ A Cli^KL OF IRISH 
STORXJSS. By Jane ^aelow, 


i»thy recommend the book to those who 
like healthy fiction.*— • 
Mft.OaikyiL ANNEMAULEVERKR. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
* The Yellow Aster.' Second EdiEonF 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

* The author leaves with us a most delect- 

able addition to the heroiim in modem 
fiction, and she has established herself 
one of the leading women novelists of 
the day .’ — Daify Chromicte, 

* A fine conorotion and absorbingly interest* 

tng.*— A 
Borothsa Omrd. THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. By Doro- 
thea Gerard, AuBior of 'Lady 
Baby,* Crown Zvo. 6s. 

* All the stories are d^ghtful.'--%S)mfraiaa. 

J. H. FimUatar. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Kindlater. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

*A^.powerfhi and vivid itoiy.*—.^Afadknd 
' A beantifiil story, sad and strange as tnith 
iuetf.’— Fa^/fkir. 

'A very charming and pathetic tale. 
Muli&uetU. e 

* A singulariy mrigiaal, clever, and beautifal 

uasy.*^^Gumrdkm. 

* Reveals to ns a new writer «f undoubced 

faculty and reserve fofce.'<gr£^la^. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, afiectirg, and 

haautifiii.*— i/eck omd iFhiie. 

Jt B. Flndlatmr. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 
PlhpLATER.^ Crown Bvo. 6i. * 

* A story of strong human Interest.*— 


jr. a Undlatar. RACHEL. By 

Jane H. Findlater. Suond 
Edition. Crown Boo. 6s. m « 

* Powerful and sympathetic*'-— fr4mtw < 

JHtemid. I * 

* A not unworthy sucdtsior to The Green 

Graves of Bgtgowrie.” *^riuc. 

Mazy ePlndlakir. OY*ER s»THE 

HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Swond Edition. O. Zvo. £s. 

* A strong and fsMfinatsiig piecelfid worlr/-^ 

Seotumm. c , 
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' A eWming roai«nc% and foil #f Inadont. 

T^book U fmh and strong. 

*A strong andirlla book of deep inaignt and 

Vikfl ^FI]ld3W« BETTY MUS* 
GRAv^ By Mary Findlates. 
Second Sdf^ian, Crown Bvo, 6r, 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . # . 
M A most touching story. 

* lipid with great skill, and the pathos of it 

rings^roe and united throughout.*— 
Glasgow JFfsraid, 

ommt. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY dob of KENMUIR. By 
e Alfred Ollivant. Secotid Edition. 
Cr. Stfo. 6s, 

* Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.*— 

PUHCk, 

* We admire this book. . . . Ilisonetoread 

with admir^on and to praise with en* 
thttsiasm.*— IseoAswaa. 

* It is a fine,R»pett-alr, blood*stirring book, 

to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dbg is dear,*— £.i<rra/a»r. 



to whom a dbg Is dear.*— £.f^a/sf»r. 
t. M Oxolwr. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. ^ B. M. Crokrr, 
Author of 'Diana Barrington.* 
Fourth EdiHom, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
Mrs. CrokereJtcels in the admirably simple, 
« easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the eeoi* 
ality of her portraiture.*— 

^ All the characters, indeed, are drawn with 
clearness and certainty ; and it would be 
hard to name any quality Essential to 
flrst-class work which is laoring frmn this 
book.'— Revutw. 

IL O. Welli. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUSs and other Stories. By 
H.* G. Wells. Second Etffiiom. 
Crown 8w. 

* T^y are Ae impressions of a verjstrflcfhg 
imaginatipn, which, it would seemi has 
d ^<hin ttt tyach.*«'^#Niivday 

H. a. WflQfl. THE PLATTNER 
STORY AND Others. By H. G. 
Wells. Second Edition, Cr. 8va, 

*6i. • • 

JYf eird and mysterious, they seem todiold 
reader as b|#iiiaglc spell*— 


A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOlS^N, By Sara 
JSAN afTTE Dhncan, Author df 'An 
Ametiaan Girl in I<oiuloii/ Xilus* 
trated. third EHiton, CroRfVtK 


' A most delighriutly bright book.*— 

Tskgmph. 

‘The dialogue k full of wit.*-<;4iAr. 
‘Laughter lurks ins every page.'— 

Fcws, 4^1 g # 

0. P. Seazy. THE JOUR^LIST. 

By C. F. fCSARg. Cr, fltC 6r. ^ 

‘ It is rare indeed to And such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to cloaestitd)!^ 
of character and sinmdarly truthful dia- 
logue : but then “The Jotitnalist ** is 
altogether a rare book.*— ^/Ar«unise. 

B. P. Bonflon. DODO: A DETAIL 
OF THE DAY. By E. F. Ben*n. 
Sixteenth Edition. Cr, Bvo. iSr. 

‘ A periietual feast of epigram sudpanuior.' 

speaker. ^ 

B.P.B«itflOiL THE VINTAGE. By 
E. F. Benson. Author of ‘Dodo.* » 
Illustrated by G. P. Jaoomb-Hood. 
Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' Full of Are, earnestness, and beauty.*— 

The IVorU 

B. P. Benflcm. THE CAPSINA. By 
E. F, Benson, Author of ‘Dodo.* 
With Illustrations ^ G. P. Jacomb- 
HOOD. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

* The story moves through an atmosphere 
of heroism and adventure. —Afoiscafjfrr 
Qfutrdimn. 

Mra. OUpbaHt SIR ROBERTIJ&p. 
FORTUNE^ By. Mfs. 

Croum 6s. 

Mn. OUptast TH^TWO MARYS. 
ByMrs.OLiPHAiiT. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. m 
Mra. 0U]illl2it. THE LADY'S 
WALrf. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Second Edition, Crown Bifo. 6s. 
W.B.Nonrla. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. £. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersact’^tc. Fowth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

‘An inteUnctnally satisfKtory and morally 
braciag mneV^Denfy Tetegroph. 
W.E.m(tttiM^ HIS GRACE. ByW. 
£. Norris. Third MMEon, Crown 
Bvo. 6s, 

‘Mit Norris has drawn araaUy flat char- 
meter in tha X>dkn,*^^Atkmsmm 
W. B. Bdnrti. THE DESPOTIC 
LADY A|«> others. ByW.E. 
NORR1& Crown 8vo, 6s, 

' A bttdHH of good flctimi of which tto ooa 
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W.EMorrii. CLAkISSAFURIOSA. 
By W* £. {Morris. Cr. Btw. 6s. 

' A$ « story it is mdniir able, lu mjsu dtHrit 
it b oi^ttl, at A^tUy sormon studded 
^ wttb#nms of wl^^Aud wisdom it Is a 
mod^«-r^ W$rid. 

fW. Oliim&llSMU.^ MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 

r Russell. ** illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8t^* 6s. 

Rolmrt Ban. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By ROBERT Barr. 
WPdEdiium. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

'A IxMk which has ahmidantly satisfied us 
h3rf.3camtaihti»om.*--jDmo' Ckromcle. 

*Mr. Bmriiasaemei^ a tnom^i-^Pali 
^ MaUComHie. 

BoBiin Ban. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. Robert Barr. Second 
Edition. Croton Bvo. 6s. 

* Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
hmyetgiventts. There is much insight 
In si, and mncfa excellent hiisaour.'*^ 
EuHr Chronicle, 

EolNfft Ban. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Second 
Editiosi. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' ThnUing and brilliant. '--CnVec. 

*Sudi a tale as Mr. Barr’s would ever 
receive a hearty welcome. Of^hese 
medimval romances, which are now 
ar<’Bad, **The Countess Tekla" 
isue very bm we Rave ^on. The 
stoiy is wntteo in dear English, and a 
pict u re squ e, moving style.'-*i\iV/ Mall 
GaaetU. j 

Andmr Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. 
lllttstrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A banquet of good things.*<-^cm2r<wy, 

*A recital of oirilling interest, told with 
unfingging vigont.w»Ashr. 

An nnuiually^teosllettt anant^ of a semi* 
Htistoric jwoosoaeJo^^Wdrld 

Aadrow BiSBnUEV TQ ARMS! Bv 
Andrew EAXJOim. <ilUastiaiocl. 
Siointd Editions CroomBtfO. Es. 

^ TRft nmmllous netlb tbsoR^ 

ptIM are told is Rgomml and lively 

MaSpSnoeite. 

aaVWMM. lONEPINfe:A 

lUMBaM* «r MniSB Ufe. Sjr R. 
aTttV(Mn*in)H OnnmSwk 6f. 

a bk of ^ 
ne w t bait lor aumi^sday/*^ 


*The volqme is evVently the wcdc of a 
f deyer writer and of an educated and 
expenenced traveller. *a-g|rAf«ifwv*. 


Crown Bvo. 6s. • 

'An unquestionably interesting book* It 
contains one chi^ter, at least, who bar 
in him the root of immortality.*— Jbf/ 
MallGaoitte. i 

J. Madaraii OoblNUL WILT THOU ^ 
HAVE THIS WOH^ By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

J. Maclaren Oobbaa. THE ANGEC 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
'Mr. Cobban has achieved a work of such 
rare distinction that ^ere is nothing 
comparable with it !w recent Scottish 
romance. It is a great historical picture, 
in which fact ana fancy aie welded to- 
gether in a fine realisatwo of the spirit of 
the times.*— /W/ Mall GautU. 

MarabaB Sanndew. ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE : A Rotiantic Story of 
Acadie. By Marshall Saunders. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'Graceful and well wrSttett.*-»%ynfiwaby 
Eeuiew, 

*Channingly told. '.^Manchester Guardhm. 

B. H. Btojlltaill. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. Stsprkns. 
Second Mdition. Cr. Bt», 6^ 

* It i. full of movement, mid the movement 
b always buoyant.'— iScefnm*.. 

' A stfariim story with plenty of movement.' 
-Bbukandmute. 

BolMrt mmniBlt B'iTEWAYS.* By 
RoacRT HrrcHiNb.' Authw of 
' Flamei, etc.’ Second EdtHon. jCr. 
8tw. 6s, . 

*Tbn«ioikfaiiiideii»bly thatrf a mnn of 
su^dne imaraatran. — Z>.£!y Ifews. “ 
HmWKO*. A PASSIOIHATE PIL- 
GRIM. By Psscr Wkitb, Author 
of ’Mr. Baitey-Mertin.’ Cr. 8 po. 6s. 

W. ntt Bide*. SECRETARY TO I 
BAYNE, M.P. ByW. Pett RidI- 
Crown Sw. 6s, * > 

a IMtiraolt ttCA. XOOM. . ADRIAN 
ROMS By (^wDawAH end A. 
Mopds, Autbon'of 'A Comedy of 
Mams.* Crowniool 6s. ^ 

''Adew novel ^saliog Audi aod * 
tmx/t'—Aasibmr. ' * 
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J. S. ftotoliar. tIIie BU^Ld^RE 
Bv J. S. SAtcher. Author of 
‘JJVhen • King/ 

S^ 0 tid^BdiHon» Cr, 8w. 6s» 

X 8. mtdlier. 'THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. Flet- 
CHER. Crown Bvo. 6^, 
p story has a curious iascmatton for the 

reader^and the theme and character are 
h^dlel with rare ability^*— 

Dorinthta if^arming. The story is told 
% withgreaUnNiour.*— 

Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
AEfYERSITY. By |. BloundeLLE- 
Burton. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* Unusually interesting and full of highly 

dramatic situations. — Guardian. 

J. B, Burton. OENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle- Burton. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* A fine, manly, ibirited piece of work.*— 
* lyerld. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 
ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Bur- 
TON. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

*A brave story— brave in deed, brave in 
, word, brave in thought.* — St, fames's 
Gautie. 

J. B. Buxton. ACROSS THE SA^T 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
SecoEd Edition. Crown Bv% 6s. 

*Tbe vefy essence of the true romantic 
spirit.*— rrwM, 


E. Xnmy Oildirist jVlLLOW* 
BRAKE. By R. Murray Gil- 
christ. Crown §vo. 6s. ^ 

* It is a singularly pBlsing and eaunentiy 

wholesome volume, with a decidedly 
charming note ^ pathos k varioua ^ ^ 
points. *— d thmetum. 

W. 0 . Scnlly. THEWHfTEHECA-* 
TOMB. By W. C. SCULLY, Author 
of * Kafir Stories.* Cr. Bvo. 6i. j 

* Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 

standing of the Kaffir mind.*— j 
CriEe. 

W. 0. Scully. BETWEEN StTN 
AND SAND. By W. C/Scully, # 
Author of 'The While Hecatomb/ 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

* The reader passes at once into the very • 

atmosphere of the African desert : the 
inexpressible space and stilfnesi sallow 
faim up, and tbere is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.*— 

HBlBowia. GALLIA. ByM^Nis 
Muriel Dowie, Author of * A Girl 
in the Karpathians.* TAird Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

H. X. Dovie. THE CROOK OF 
THE BOUGH. By MAnie Muriel 
DowIE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Julian Corbett.# A BXSlNElS^N 
GREAT •WATERS. By Julian 
Corbett. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 


OTHER SIX-8HIUJNQ NOVELS 

, • Crown Zvo. • 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCisr SONS OF ADVERSITY. ByJ.. Cope 
ANA ljHAS. "By the Hon. Mrs. Alai? Cornford. 

BRcftjEiCK.. THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 

COERAGEEN IN ’ 98 , By Mrs. Laura Daintrer. * 

OliPEN. THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 

• THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ.KEiCH- By Mar* A. Owen. 

leySnowdIn. children* of THIS WORLD. 

. jCROSS TRAILS. , By Victor Waite. By Efii.BN F* Pinsent. 

•SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLJE. AN ELl^RIC, SPARK.- By G. 

Wauorm MAioriixB Penn. 

KIRKiIaM’S find. * By Mary UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
Gaunt. • . MISSION. By L. S. McChbsney. 

1 DEADMAN’S. BylfARYGAUNX. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 
CABTAIl/lACOBUS : A ROMANCE Brewer. 

* "OFTHI^DAn RvA..r^p.rn><«. THE SlfRIT OF STORM. Bjr 

* FORD. RonauABoss. 
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THE QUl 
Clive P. 
4 HOME 
L. Ato 


QUEEl 

E 


^ENSBERRY CUR By 
WOLLET. 

IN I^VERESK. By T. 


L. TOTON. ^ 

MIS^RMSTRONGVS AND 
OTHS^ CIRClft4STANCES. By 
^ John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON^S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
^liHARD PRYCE. 

THl^ MAN’S DOMINION. By the 
A^hor of • A High Little World.* 

DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. -Marriott Watson, 

THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR*S WIFE. By Evelyn 
Dickinson. 


*By E. McQueen GraI^. 

THE'StNGER OF ^t^Ly. By I. 

Hooper. ^ • 

THE FALL Ot* THE SPARR0W. 
By M. C, Balfour. • * 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 
Morrah. f 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. * By 
Herbert Morrah. * 

IN THE GREAT DEg^ By J. a1 
Barry. ^ 

BIJLl, THE D.\NCER. By JamLs 
Blythe Patton. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimbr. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard. • 


VAUSSORE. 


By Francis Brune. 


THREE»AND*8IXPEMNY NOVELL 

Crofwn 8m 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42 nd thousand. By JEdna 
_ Lyall. ^ 

■*^I»-KLOQ¥ BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanvillb. # 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO ^^NITY. By Mar- j 
caret BensCm. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPpER. 

Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACOTREU>AR. By J. H. Pearce. 
DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ♦Vbra/ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY/ By Eaif« 
Stuart. ^ 

A CUMBERER OP HJE GROUND. 

By Constance Smm , v 
THE SIN OF ANGELS. Evelyn 

DiauNSON. * 

AUT WABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OP CUCULAIN. 

By StandisB O'GEadt. 

THE GODS GIVE MY pONKEY 
« WINGS. By AitwtBv#i Abbott. 


THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 
Orton Prowsk. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMIN43. By 
R PRkVCE. 9 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. » 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
. J. M. Cobban. 

DEPLORABLE A^FAIKi By 
W. E. Norris. * 

A (mVALIER’S LADYE. By Jirs. 
Dickbr. 

THE PRODIGAIpS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. < 

THE SUPPLANTER. ByJP. Neu- 
mann. ^ * * 

A*- MAN WITH BLACK tyE- 
LASHES. Bf IT. A. Kzgmov. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. OtoKDOK.o o * *• 

AK ODD lEXPERIMENT. By 
Hannah Ltnch.* 

TALES OF IgORTHUMBRIA. 9/ 
HoRakd Pease. ' ^ c 
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HALr«OllOWN NOVELS 

Crown %vo. 


HbVEyDEN?V.C. By F. Mabel IN TENT AND tSlJNGALGW. %y 
Robinson. , the Author of ‘ Indian IdylUf* 

THE PLAlft OF CAMPAIGN, By mY STEWARDSHIR By E.* 
F. Mabel Robinson, 


M ‘Queen Gray. 


JACK'S FATHER. By W. E? 
ELJ'sT5hILDREN. By G. man- . b. t™ 


» vIlle Eenn ■ ^ LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 

A DOUBCl^kNOT. By G. Man- Keith. • ^ 

^ VILLE FENN. . 

DISARMED. By M. Betham THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHtT A 
Edwards. DAVIDSON, Christian and Cornea 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
Clark Russell. > BUvmth Ediium . PosiZvo * is . 


Books for Boys and Girls 

A Striy of Books by well-known Authors^ well illustrated, 

THRCE-AND-SIXPENOe EAOH 

THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOY- 
, S. Baring Gould. AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

'ThiNg'^^'b^ SY l# BELTON: Or, The Boy who 
TOI^DLEBEl/s HERO. ‘ By M. M. to S^ By a^AiH^ 

ONL^^A GUARD -ROOM DOG. THE WALLYPUGoIN LONDON. 


By Edith E. Cuthell. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. ADVENTURES 


By G. E. Farrow, 


By HAiyiY COLLINGWOOD. 


LAND. ByG 


m WALLYPUG 
. & Farrow, w* 


The Peacock Library 

% • • ^ ^ 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ hasedsomofy boum^ 

• and well illustratedf 


THREE-ANO-StXPENOE EACH 

• A PINCH OF^ EXPERIENCE. By DUMBS. By Mrs. Parr. 

• B. Waltord, • A GIRL OFVTHE PEOPLE. By 

THBk JIBD OWInGE. By Mrs. IP T. Mead*. 

Molesworth. • • HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Mbabb. 

THE SEdiRET MADAME DE as. 6<i. 

MOraLUC. «y tt» Author of THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
Mdle. Morlf L. T. Meade. 

• OUT OF THE FASHION. B L. MY LAND OF BEULAH. Bv Mrs. 
V T. MsPbE** * LBiTf AoaiVs. 
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liniYcrsity Extension Serf^ , 

k ser^ of book^on historical, literary, and scientific sulyects, suitable for 
^xtensiolli^tudents s^d home«reading circles. Each volttine is /:ohiplete in 
^ itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

. Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

,, Cr^rnn kvo. Price (wUh seme excefiions) 2s, td. 

The folUming vciumes are ready : — 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

^ ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins. 

LiU.D.» M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
er bam College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. SixtA Edition^ Revised. WUh 
Maps and Plans, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL FXrONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Second Edition. j 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An | 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- | 
tionspf the Poor. ByJ. A. Hobson, | 
M.A. Fourth Edition. ' 

Victorian pbets. ,By a sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Stmes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. F. S. Granger, 
M.A. Second jSdition. 

THE EVOLUTION OF ^PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. ^ G. 
MASSEE^ WUh Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. ByV.B.LEWES, 
Ululated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W, Rimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated^ 

THE MECHANICS < 5 F ^AILY 
Lim ByV.P.SEtfcS,M.A. Ulus- 
iraiedm t 

ENGLISH SOCUL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. OiBBtNE, D.Lltte, M,A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated! ^ 

A TEXT-BOOK OF .AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.USi Illustrated, 

\ 3s.6d. 

THE VAULT OF, HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. WUh numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Wither and Climate. By H. N. 
DiCKspN, F.R,S.E., F.R. Met.Boc!. 
Illustrated. ^ 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A. WUh numerous Illustrations. 

y- 

THE^feARTH. An Ilitroduction to 
Physiography. By EvaV* Shall, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

INSEcfr LIFfi: By F. W, Theo- 
bald, M.A. niustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. * * . 

i9«dLlSH LOQAL OOVER?V>«; 
MENT. By E. J*K8, M.A..»Pro- 
fessor <4 Law at Univer^ty College, 
Liverpool ^ ^ , 


ENGUSH TRADE AND FINANCE 'IHE tIREEK VIE^OF LIFjE. By 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH < 
JURY. B!yW.A.S. Hbv^s, 


G. L. Dickin^n, FeDowof-Kin^a 
CaUegOi Cambi^e. 'SKMidBdUum. 
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S9dal Questions ot To-day 

i Edited by H. 6 b B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A, 

^ ^ Cravm 2s. 6 d. «% % - 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, ancyjhdustrial 
interest thaf are at the present moment foremost ift the pumic mind.^s 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
fti^ority upon the subject with which he deals. * 

• nefollming Volumes nf the Series art ready : — 

TRADE^ UNIONISM-NEW AND | THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 


• OLD. Sir G. Howell. Second 
Edition, 

CHE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holy- 
CAKE. Second Edition, 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 

Frome Wilkin.son, M.A. 
PROBLEMS^F POVERTY. By J. 

A Hobson, M.A. Pourtk Edition, 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 

C. F. Bistable. M.A., Professor 
[ of Economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. 
• Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION.# By 
. Harold Cox, B.A 
A IftHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By U. DE B. Gibbins, D.Eitt., M.A, 
and R. A. HadfieLD, of the Hecla 
Works, SheflBeld. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the€iurefor Rural Depopulation. 
B/H.E. Moore. • 

TRUSTS^fWLS AND CORNER. 

B^ J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
aW. Cooke-Taylor.* • 


DREN. By Gertrude TucRwell. 

WOMEN*SWORK. ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES A'F WORK^ 
The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and itsinfiuenceon their Social 
Welfare. By Frederick Dolman. • 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowhaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
^PLOYED. By J, A Hobson.. 
B.A. .• • 

LIFE Ilf WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur SherweA, M.A. Second 
Edition, ^ 

RAILWAY NATiONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A 


Classical Translations 


H. F* FOX, M. A, Fellow and Tutor of l^psenose College, Oxford. 


I # .feSCHYLUS Agamemnon, gide- 
^mhoroe, Eumenides. Translate by 
I Lewi^ CAMPflfeLL, LL.D., late Pro- 1 
fessor of Greek at Sif Andrews. 57, | 
CICSKO-<n)e Omtcfe L Translated i 
by E.^. P. moor. M.A 
XJljCERp— Seli^t Orations(Pro Milone, 
^ ProTSIuiena^^hili|^>io n., In CatiU- 
nam). Translated by ti! £. D. 


BlaHIston, M.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, OxRnrd. y. 

ClCERO—DeNaturaDeorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford* 

HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Truisktad by .A. 
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SOPfvOCllES 


> Godlby, MA., F^low of lUagdalei 
Gollege, Oxford. 2s, 

LUCIAN"-Six Dialogues (Nigrinus» 

4 caro - Meaippujt The Cock, The 
blpi^be ParaSke. The Lover of 
Falsel^pd). Translated by S« T. 

^ Irwin/^.A.. A&istont Master at 
Clifton ; {ate Scholar of Exeter 
• College, Oxford. 31. 6d, 


filectra and - Ajax. 
Crapslaled by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.Aa, Assistant Nfteer at Win* 
Chester. 2s, 6d. ^ * • 


Educational Books 


TACITUS— Agricol^ and i^ermania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2s. 6d, 'f 


^ ♦ CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Ihtrodttction, Commentary, and 
# Critical Notes by J. M'Cosh, M.A. 

I^cap. 4/a. t2s, 6ai 

^ PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. Marchant, 

M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
S^olar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paufs School 
Craum 8w. y, 6d. 

* We know no book of this class better fitted 
for use in the higher forms of schools.*-— 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 

Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth Gqllege. Crown Svo, ax. 
TACI7I GERMANIA.* Bf the same 
Editor. Crtnih 8tw. ai. 

HERODOTUS: .EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. WithForaibalary, ByA.C. 
Liddbul, M.A. Feap. 8t». is. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. J3y £. D. Stone, M.A., late 


QiSKMH 


Assistant Master at Eton. Feat, bvo, 

IX. 6^f. * 


PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, xr. 6d, 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CJaLLICLES. 
Edited with Notes ai)d Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 

Zvo, 2S, . { 

EXERCISES IN -^LATIN ACCI-^ 
DENCE By a E. Winbolt. 
Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown Zvo, xx. 6^. , 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Formi to accompany the shorter Latin 

? imer. 

ES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckland Green, 
M.A«, Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St John's 
College, Oxon. Crown Zvo, 3X. 6<f. 
Notes and esmlaoations on the chief diffi- 
ctdties of Greek and Latin Syntajf, with 
numeroos passages foissixerase. 


A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MIR. By A. DE B. Gibbins, D.Liu. , 
M.A., Assistant Master at Notting- 
ham HighSchool CrmfiSbo. ts,6d, \ 


THE WORLD OF SCtENCE. In- 
dndbv Cbemittnr,* Heat, Li^t, 
Sowid, Magnetisiii, Eleetitdty, 
Bouay, Zowagj, P^iology, As- 
tronomy, nod Geology. • By 


SOlENCe 


GERMAN PASSAGES •FOR UN- 
SEEJN translation. By «. 
M -Queen Gbay. Csvw/t Sw. 
». 6d. * 


R. 

Cr. 


Eluott SIEBI. M.A.. F.CS. 
Illiistrations. Smusi EdUion. 

Zvo, Set. 6 <f« $ 

elementary light, fy R. E. 

——At .1,11 mill 


Steel. With numefous lUustriitions! # 
CPownZw, 41.^. 


# - 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 

B. RvAsell, p.Sr*i Scioice lias^r 
at ^umley GfanHnar Schpol. 0% 
'Zvo, u,6d, • 

^ A colleodon of usflUl, vcsitaiiianged notes.* ^ 
— GuanUan, 
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. *BMeU8H 

ENGLISH RECORDS. ACompftn^ i LOGIC. B}r JOHMSOll Bakk^, 
to the Uist<w of England. B/H. £. | B. A. Crown ns, 

lA CLASS-BOOK W&F DICTATlOH 

*^S;1,r5A'WS*4:i 

ciftift. constrhitianAl docnmMits. Second adlttOUt CrOWn 8w, 


which is usually found scatteiud in • 

•different volumes. TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 

THE Ea^GLISH CITIZEN; HIS ALGEBRA. By D. S. Calder- 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH. E. | wood, Headmaster of the Normal 
• malde^^I.A. x^. 6<f. School, Edinburgh. In three pgckets 

A DIGEST^ OF DEDUCTIVE I of 40. with Answers, ir. * 


METHUEN'8 COMMEBOIAL 8ERIE8 
Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, littD., M.A. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND ; A FRENCH COMMERCIAL • 
• C0L0NIES*FR0M ELIZABETH READER. ByS. E. Baixy. as. 

TO VICTORIA, By H. de B. COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 


Gibbins, Utt.D., M.A. TAird 
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